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Two New Books by Pennsylvanians 





CONDUCT AND 
CITIZENSHIP 


By EDWIN C. BROOME, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and EDWIN W. ADAMS, Prin- 
cipal, Philadelphia Normal School 

A new textbook in civics for secon- 
dary schools, written on the principle 
that character education and train- 
ing for citizenship are identical. Gives 


EDUCATING FOR 
RESPONSIBILITY 


By L. L. W. WILSON and Other 
Members of the Faculty of the 
South Philadelphia High School 
for Girls 
A series of articulated essays on 
various phases of the Dalton plan. 
They are written by the teachers in 
a large secondary school which tried 
out this plan with success for three 


complete information on_ structure 
and processes of government. $1.20 


years. $1.40 





Write for our catalogues on new books 








The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
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A GEOGRAPHY 


New! cor secinners 
HOME FOLKS 


By J. RUSSELL SMITH, Ph.D. 
Professor of Economic Geography 
Columbia University 
Author of HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 


This book presents a new way to begin the 
study of Geography. It tells, in delightful 
story form, how Jack Reed and his friends 
live in the city, the country, and the town. 
Boys and girls will proceed from this study 
of local or home geography to the more for- 
mal study of geography later with kindled 
interest. 

The illustrations—there are more pictures 
in this geography than in any other book of 
similar purpose—are an integral part of the 
text. 

Illustrated literature upon request 


THE JOHN -C. WINSTON: COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 
Winston Building Philadelphia 
Chicago San Francisco Atlanta 




















CHARACTER IS HIGHER THAN 
INTELLECT—Emerson 











This is the keynote of the new 


ATLANTIC READERS 


A series of five books, for the fourth to 
eighth grades inclusive, designed for 


CHARACTER-BUILDING. 


Edited by Dr. RANDALL J. Connon 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools and 
President of the N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence 


Book | The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
Book_!! High and Far Grade V 


Book Jil The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Book V Outward Bound Grade VIII 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 
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“Well—son,what did you learn to-day 
inschool?”’ 

**Miss Martin told us all about birds 
to-day. Say, Dad, I found out why our 
bird cannot fall off his perch when he 





is asleep! 
“Is that so? Tell us about it!”’ 











\ \ eS 
Why THE WORLD 
BOOK Is Preferred 


Nearly 7,000 pages—55% more 
material than other works 
of its type 
Ten volumes 
5100 pictures 
Teachers’ outlines 
Lists of questions 
Related subjects 
Visualized instruction 
Monthly service bulletins 
to teachers 
Loose-leaf annuals 


e 


THE WORLD BOOK is the 
only work of its kind included in 
the Graded List of Books for 
Children prepared by the Elemen- 
tary School Library Committee of 


the National Education Associa- 
tion 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania 






Where a Teacher’s Reputation Is 


Your success or failure as a teacher is not 
decided by a school board sitting in solemn 
session. An unofficial committee, wielding 
far greater power, sits ‘n judgment upon you 
every night,when Dad and Mother, Brother 
and Sister, gather for the evening meal. 

Children will tell eagerly the new and 
interesting things they have learned. They 
will be all the more delighted if they can 
tell Dad something he does not know. 
And Dad will be impressed. You may 
be sure, too, the youngsters will not over- 
look the times you may have confessed 
ignorance, or did not appear confident of 
the information you gave out to them. 









Won~or Lost! 


THE WORLD BOOK is virtually a 
necessity if you would make your class 
work more interesting. Your pupils profit 
by its use. Before long, the folks at home 
will say, ‘Miss Martin must be a very 
good teacher.” The word passes around 
and soon you have a reputation that leads 
to bigger things—to a more desirable posi- 
tion and a better salary. 

Is the professional reputation you hope 
to build worth the few moments it will 
take to investigate the superior features of 
THE WORLD BOOK? 

Send now for Free Booklets. Use 
coupon below. 


W.F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, Dept.]2-G 154 E. Erie St., Chicago 


THE WORLD BOOK 


ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE IN STORY AND PICTURE 


and Problems.’’] 





iS Position : cms 


Dept. 12G 154 East Erie Street, Chicago 

Please send me the booklets checked below: 

0 ‘‘The Verdict of Educators.” 
about THE WORLD BOOK [Free]. 

**Making School Days Count.” Describes contents of THE 
WORLD BOOK, including specimen pages [Free]. 

0) ‘‘Projects and Problems.’’ 
using the project method. A 68-page book by Prof. M. V. 
O'Shea, George A. Work, Chas. A. McMurry, William C. 
Bagley and other well-known educators. Regular price, 50 
cents. Special to readers of this magazine, 25 cents. [Please 
enclose 25 cents in stamps or coin if you want ‘Projects 


4 W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY e 


My Name and Full Address. . 


School Journal 


Tells what authorities say 


A valuable booklet for teachers 
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PROPOR A 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 
TO EVERY TEACHER, EVERYWHERE! 


LO LO £0 ~£0 LO 


C° OUR OLD FRIENDS, LOYAL AND TRUE; TO OUR VALUED NEW 




















FRIENDS—TO ALL WHOSE FRIENDSHIP WE STRIVE TO DESERVE—WE 
HEARTILY WISH UNMEASURED HAPPINESS AND GOOD FORTUNE 
THROUGHOUT THE COMING YEARS. WITH GRATEFUL APPRECIATION FOR 
THE CONFIDENCE REPOSED IN US, AND FOR THAT PRICELESS ASSET—YOUR 
CoD WILL—WHICH WE PRIZE BEYOND MEASURE, WE SEEK TO MERIT YOUR 
CONTINUED FRIENDSHIP, AND AIM TO SERVE YOU HELPFULLY IN THE 
FUTURE. 

HERE’S WISHING YOU A GOOD OLD-FASHIONED AMERICAN CHRISTMAS, 
FILLED WITH PLEASANT MEMORIES, THE GREETINGS OF OLD FRIENDS, 
GOOD CHEER AND YOUR CHRISTMAS STOCKING BULGING WITH HAPPI- 
NESS AND PROSPERITY. 


WIRE 


LANCASTER, THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL 








% PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION : 























the Southwest; it is the outstanding train between 
St. Louis—Memphis and Dallas. Its service is 
augmented by two other splendid trains daily. 


Ly. St. Louis ...6.45 p.m. 9.05 a.m. 9.15 p.m. 
Lv. Memphis... .11.15 p.m. 2.50 p.m. 
Ar. Hot Springs .7.00 a.m. 9.00 p.m. 
Ar. Dallas......1.10 p.m. 7.45 a.m. 8.15 p.m. 


tions from Eastern points in St. Louis without 
changing stations. 


side trip to famous Hot Springs National Park, 
Ark.—healthful mineral springs in the heart of the 
Ozark Mountains. 


Secure complete travel information and illustrated literature from A Service Institution 


Go the Sunshine Way! 


UNSHINE SPECIAL 


Official Route of Pennsylvania Delegation 





me 





Selected by delegates in Wisconsin and Illinois as the official 
route to the National Education Association Convention, 
Dallas, Texas, February 27 to March 3, 1927. 





For eleven years the Sunshine Special has served 


Sunshine Special Train 3 Train § 


Standard drawing room sleeping cars. Connec- 


Stopover privileges at Little Rock or Benton for 


A. D. Bell, Passenger Traffic Manager, MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD: COMPANY 
Railway Exch. Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Cooking that is Finer on the Sunshine Special Diner 
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Some Good Supplementary Reading 











FIRST YEAR 
Baldwin’s Fairy Reader............ $ .52 
Dunlop and Jones’ Playtime Stories .60 
Poets Tndiem Piet... occ cccscccces 52 
Silvester and Peter’s Happy Hour _ 
NE 5 ka vhecevdebena secvenes .60 
Smythe’s Reynard the Fox........ 2 
Serl’s Johnny and Jenny Rabbit.... .56 
THIRD YEAR 
Baldwin’s Fifty Famous People.... .52 
Baldwin’s Fifty Famous Stories Re- 
ND besa ceuasaedseceeansewens 56 


Carpenter’s The Foods We Eat.... .72 
Eggleston’s Stories of Great Ameri- 


cans for Little Americans...... .60 
Shaw’s Big People and Little People 

Of @ ther Bands. occ s Sore ciaccicis woe 52 
Skinner’s Merry Tales............. 52 


SECOND YEAR 


Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Spring..$ .60 
Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Summer. .60 
Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Autumn  .60 
Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Winter.. .60 
Smythe’s Old Time Stories Retold.. .56 
Johnson’s Dot and David.......... .60 


J 


FOURTH YEAR 
Baldwin’s Four Great Americans.. .64 


Coe’s Founders of Our Country.... .64 
Eggleston’s Stories of American Life 
atid AGUGHUIOS 6. ccaecccancewe- .64 
Lucia’s Stories of American Discov- 
erers for Little Americans...... .60 
Patris White Patch. ....ccceccsces 54 
Skinner’s Tales and Plays of Robin 
WN 4 ntscowiessaamrevaetieons BY 7 - 


Our complete list of books for supplementary reading includes near- 
ly 300 volumes. For information regarding these you are invited to 
send for our illustrated Guide to Good Reading. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati 


New York 


Chicago Boston Atlanta 


























The Andrew Lang Readers 


Probably the greatest collec- 
tion of fairy stories ever made 
is that of Andrew Lang, whose 
series of more than thirty fairy 
books (Red, Blue, Green, Yel- 
low, etc.) is known and loved 
wherever English is read. 


The ANDREW LANG 
READERS are made up of 
selections from these Lang 
Tales, specially edited and 
graded to meet the needs of 
the children of the age and 
grade for which they are in- 
tended. 


eA>PAAmMS rr wD 
agtnw asornan xOn 








Studies in Vocational Information 
BATE AND WILSON 


A new guidance text for Junior High, Vocational, 
and Continuation Schools. Field work and*¥out- 
side reading. Inspirational and practical. Fully 
illustrated. 








ov 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 











HE pupils of today will 
| do the business of the 
world tomorrow. 
Bring them in contact as 
soon as desirable in school 
with its ways and methods, — 
and its tools, such as pencils, 
—and as an example of effi- 
ciency and economy, give 
them 


ae DIXON 9 
TI-CON-DER:-0G 


Sample on request 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY 


Pencil Dept. 171-J 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 


Teachers College 
School of Commerce 
Professional Schools— 


Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 


School of Music 
Training School for Nurses 
University High School 


Send for Bulletin. Phone, Columbia 7600 











Cheer, Gifts and 
Color 


[DECEMBER is a very busy and a 
very short month in which to ac- 
complish all the things you and the 
class wish to do. It means careful 
planning ahead. It means using the 
best art materials in drawing classes and 
seat work periods for Christmas work. 

When you choose ‘‘“CRAYOLA’’ Wax 
Crayons or ““ARTISTA’’ Water Colors 
for constructive handwork, you have 
solved the difficulty of choosing the 
right materials. Bright, smooth- 
working colors suggest decoration with 
holly, bells, stars, candles, toys, and 
trees. 

A generous supply of art materials 
for the special days makes possible the 
scheme of balanced programs which 
leading educators urge. 

Would you like samples sent to you 
gratis? State your grade and projects 
you are working on. 

















THREE LITTLE PIXIES 
and 
THE SPLENDID JOURNEY 


Give these glad stories of health 
and cheer from three Christmas 
carollers to your pupils on 
TUBERCULOSIS DAY 
in the Schools 
Friday, December 10, 1926 





Secure copy free from your 
County Tuberculosis Association 
OR 
Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society 
311 S. Juniper Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





(Distributors of Modern Health Crusade 
material and the books, Health Training in 
Schools and A Health Education Procedure.) 


(Supported by Christmas Seals) 





FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO BIOLOGY 


Alfred C. Kinsey, Indiana University 


A human enjoyable book, enlivened 
by an unusual narrative gift and a 
practical sympathetic understanding 
of youth. 


True biology, unifying life science from the 
layman’s viewpoint. 

Ecology stressed, illuminating the delicacy 
of natural adjustments and the importance 
of their recognition and study. 

Unique sections on distribution and behavior. 
Painstaking attention to the understanding 
and development of scientific method. 
Accuracy assured by the cooperation of 
twenty-one consulting specialists. 

430 superlative illustrations, setting new 
standards in visual aid. 

Strong in teaching helps; adaptable to local 
needs. 

Not controversial. 


Write us for full information 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


227 South 6th St. 2244 Calumet Ave. 
Philadelphia Chicago 
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to teach 
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CHARM 


The Music Education Series 





request. 


BEAUTIFUL SONGS, skillfully graded; a complete course for the grades. 
The ultimate aim is MUSIC APPRECIATION, now analyzed step by step in 
a new book for teachers ‘‘Music Appreciation in the Schoolroom.’’ Over 200 
double-faced phonograph records parallel the songbooks. Catalogues upon 








Ginn and Company, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 





























STUDY ATHOME 


Over eighty different correspondence courses 
for the training and improvement of 


TEACHERS 


Courses in Psychology, Educa- 
tion, English, Public School Art, 
Romance Languages, History, Po- 
litical Science, Economics, Mathe- 
matics, Latin, Zoology, Nature 
Study, Geology, Drawing, Indus- 
trial Art, Sociology, Ceramics, 
Geography, Metallurgy, Philoso- 
phy, Architecture and Rural Edu- 
cation. 


Special bulletin giving complete 
information mailed upon 
application to 


A. S. HURRELL 


Director of Teacher Training 
Extension 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 




















PARSONS and LITTLE'S 
FIRST LATIN LESSONS 


A new book for the new Latin course 
recommended by the Classical Inves- 
tigation. Lively, easy reading; sys- 
tematic study of English derivatives; 
a minimum of grammar and syntax. 


WELLS AND HART 
MODERN PLANE GEOMETRY 


It contains a minimum course for 
average students, and two kinds of 
optional material for exceptional stu- 
dents. It is another Wells and Hart 
text, preferred for superior perform- 
ance of students. 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


239 West 39th Street New York City 
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Governor-Elect John S. Fisher 


JAMES H. RIAL 
Department of History, Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HE career of John S. Fisher is 
T typical of that of any American boy 
who by his own effort and energy has 
gone up the ladder of success from humble 
beginnings. On November 2, he reachtd the 
highest honor in the gift of the people of 
Pennsylvania. This distinction was attained 
by the greatest plurality ever given any Penn- 
sylvania governor. 


Governor-elect Fisher will be the sixth gov- 
ernor since the establishment of the public 
school system in Pennsylvania who began his 
career as a public school teacher. Other teach- 
ers who preceded him to the governor’s 
chair were Francis R. Shunk, John W. Geary, 
Henry M. Hoyt, Daniel H. Hastings, Samuel 
W. Pennypacker and Martin G. Brumbaugh. 
The present incumbent, Governor Gifford 
Pinchot, was appointed Professor of Forestry 
at Yale University in 1903, resigning later to 
accept a position in the United States Bureau 
of Forestry in the Roosevelt administration. 


Of all the preceding governors, none has 
served his native state as long as the governor- 
elect. Mr. Fisher has served the public al- 
most continuously for forty years, either in 
the capacity of an educator of the youth of his 
home state or as one of its ablest law-makers. 


To have Governor-elect John S. Fisher talk 
about himself or his ancestry is not an easy 
task. Of the latter he is justly proud, but 
about himself he can find little to say. 


“T suppose if I were to write a story of my- 
self it would be similar to that famous but 
brief autobiography of Lincoln’s, ‘short and 
sweet.’ 


“T think the best part of a man’s record is 
beneath the sod,” declared the Governor-elect. 
Because of his singularly retiring disposition, 
only a few of his intimate friends are aware 
of the fact that he is one of the most thor- 


oughly informed men in the detailed history 
of Pennsylvania. One of these has termed 
John S. Fisher “a regular bug on Pennsyl- 
vania history and biography.” 


On the maternal side, John S. Fisher is de- 
scended from William Marshall who was born 
in Ireland about 1722. When a young man, 
William Marshall migrated to Scotland where 
in 1748 he married Elizabeth Armstrong, a 
native of that country. Shortly after their 
marriage the Marshalls emigrated to America, 
settling in Adams County, Province of Penn- 
sylvania, near the settlement of Conecog- 
heague, close to the Pennsylvania-Maryland 
boundary line. Within a few years the Mar- 
shall family moved to Westmoreland County 
where Margaret, the only daughter in the fam- 
ily of six children, married Thomas Mc- 
Gaughey. This McGaughey family had eight 
sons, the eldest, John, great-grandfather 
ef Governor-elect Fisher, was born in 1771. 
He married Jane Latimer of Westmore- 
land County in 1796. After living a number of 
years in Westmoreland County they moved in 
1820 to West Mahoning Township. They were 
the parents of nine children, one of whom, 
James McGaughey, the grandfather of the 
subject of this sketch, was born in 1798. He 
came to Indiana County with his parents 
where he married Mary Ann Dodson. Mr. 
and Mrs. James McGaughey were the parents 
of nine children. One of the youngest mem- 
bers of this large family was Maria, who 
married Samuel R. Fisher, father of John S. 
Fisher. 


The Fisher family through successive gen- 
erations has resided in Western Pennsylvania 
since Revolutionary times. It is of Pennsyl- 
vania-German origin, the original Fisher 
stock moving to Westmoreland County about 
the time of the Revolutionary War. In its 
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different branches, it is very numerous in the 
southwestern counties of Pennsylvania. Many 
of the members of this Fisher stock have risen 
to distinction in business, in the professions 
and in the service of their country in times of 
both war and peace. 


The grandfather of Governor Fisher was 
John Fisher. He devoted his life to teaching, 
particularly in Westmoreland County. He 
was widely known as Master Fisher, not only 
in that county but in Indiana and Armstrong 
as well. His specialty was conducting the 
select or Normal Schools for those preparing 
to teach. Such sessions were held in the sum- 
mer between the regular terms. His son, 
Samuel Royer Fisher, father of the governor 
was born February 15, 1832. 


Samuel R. Fisher, when twenty-nine years 
old, leaving his young wife and baby, answer- 
ed Lincoln’s call to arms in 1861. He was 
the father of seven children, the present gov- 
ernor being the third child. Samuel R. Fisher 
lived part of the time in West Mahoning 
Township, later East Mahoning Township and 
finally moved to South Mahoning Township. 


Referring to his father, the Governor-elect 
said: “My father was only a fair farmer but 
a good citizen, thoroughly saturated with firm 
religious convictions, a Baptist by faith, who 
insisted that all members of his family attend 
church regularly whether at home or else- 
where.” Samuel R. Fisher was highly esteemed 
by his neighbors who honored him with a num- 
ber of local offices. ; 

Governor-elect John S. Fisher was born on 
May 25, 1867 in a log-cabin on a farm in 
South Mahoning Township, Indiana, Pa. Like 
many other farm boys who have become 
famous, it was necessary for him to spend a 
part of each day in doing chores about the 
farm and in many ways assisting in the sup- 
port of the Fisher household. At the age of 
six, he entered the Ox Hill School, South 
Mahoning Township, which he attended for 
eight years. The Ox Hill School was also the 
first school in which the future governor 
taught after graduating from Indiana 
Normal. When he had passed through all 
the elementary grades, he determined to se- 
cure a better education and entered the high 
school at Indiana. Although it was necessary 
for him to support himself during this period, 
by industry and application, he was able to 
complete the four-year course in two years. 
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At this time he lived with the family of 
Hon. A. W. Taylor, a prominent attorney of 
Indiana and a member of Congress. While liv- 
ing at the Taylor home, he did the chores 
about the household such as bringing in the 
coal and wood and driving the cows to and 
from the pasture. The Taylor home was a 
great source of inspiration to the future Gov- 
ernor. It had been and was the scene of many 
gatherings of illustrious men and women 
prominent in state and national life. John S. 
Fisher had been recommended to Congressman 
Taylor by a former teacher who early observ- 
ed his studious and industrious habits while 
living on the farm. 

While at high school, he attracted the at- 
tention of his preceptor and law partner, Mr. 
Samuel Cunningham. The latter observed the 
business-like manner with which he attended 
to his duties and when the future governor 
requested permission of Mr. Cunningham to 
“read law” in his office he was accepted as a 
student without question. That the choice has 
been a happy one can be attested by the fact 
that student and preceptor have been in part- 
nership together for more than thirty-five 
years. 

After completing his high school course he 
continued his education at the Normal School. 
Young Fisher was only eight years old when 
this school was opened to students, but we find 
him at that early age ambitious to attend this 
higher institution of learning. His specialty 
was mathematics in which subject he attained 
highest honor upon graduation in 1886. He 
was selected by the Faculty as Commence- 
ment Day Orator. 

Upon completing his normal course he re- 
turned to his home in South Mahoning Town- 
ship where he began his career as teacher. 
His first salary was thirty-two dollars per 
month. The term was six months. He taught 
at the Ox Hill School for two winters. From 
the beginning of his teaching career, Mr. 
Fisher tried to put into practice the theory 
that has not only permeated his own life but 
as he told the writer, should guide every 
teacher : 

“A teacher should be a leader and an ex- 
ample to the rest of the community; the 
school itself should be a center where all good 
citizens can meet and exchange ideas for the 
betterment of the community at large.” 

At the close of his two-year term at Ox 
Hill he was elected to the position of “high 
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and mighty” principal of Plumville. The 
lower grade teacher, Miss Hapsie Miller, was 
known to Mr. Fisher while a very young man 
and later as a classmate at Normal School. 
They became better acquainted as a result of 
mutual cooperation in the problems of edu- 
cation and discipline at the Plumville School. 
In fact we imagine that the two years at this 
school were among the happiest in John Fish- 
er’s life for several years later Miss Miller 
became Mrs. John S. Fisher. President Cal- 
vin Coolidge has said that one of the greatest 
influences that can come into any man’s life 
is to have the right sort of mother and wife. 
He said further that it was his good fortune 
to be so honored. The same might be said 
of Governor-elect, John S. Fisher. Much of his 
success has been due not only to his early 
Christian training, but also to the quiet and 
sympathetic cooperation of an_ inspiring 
mother and wife. Mrs. Fisher died in Janu- 
ary, 1922. 


After the death of Mrs. Fisher the house- 
hold duties in the Fisher home were assumed 
by Miss Mary Fisher, the only daughter of 
the Governor-elect. She will be mistress of 
the Executive Mansion when her father takes 
the oath of office January 18, 1927. A son, 
Robert M. Fisher, is married, lives in Indiana, 
and is a member of his father’s law firm. A 
little daughter in Robert Fisher’s home, Mary 
Washburn Fisher, makes the next governor a 
proud grandfather. 


Several years after John Fisher began 
teaching, he was a candidate for the office of 
County Superintendent. For a young man 
who had only recently come of age this was an 
ambitious undertaking. “I guess I have been 
in politics ever since I was fifteen years of 
age when I assisted A. W. Taylor in his Con- 
gressional campaign,” he said. That he was 
defeated in the contest for County Superinten- 
dent in no way discouraged him, for we find 
him applying for the principalship of the 
Indiana schools to which he was elected the 
following year. He remained there for three 
years. One of the teachers who taught under 
his direction at that time tells us: 


“In the early nineties there came into the 
faculty of the Indiana Public Schools as prin- 
cipal, John S. Fisher, a young man of marked 
ability, a thorough student and an inspiring 
teacher. Enthusiastic and smiling, he took 
his place as though long accustomed to the 
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work. Happy and cheerful, he mastered all 
difficulties as though there were none, cor- 
rected false statements in textbooks, won the 
confidence and admiration of teachers and 
pupils. 

“Many a lad felt that quiet, fatherly, sym- 
pathetic partnership and today remembers 
Governor-elect Fisher as a warm personal 
friend. In some way he escaped the trifling 
and low mean things of life and seemed to be 
peering through the veil of the commonplace 
to the greater things beyond. Others caught 
his ‘Greater Vision’ and like Emerson, can 
say, ‘I care not what one studies but I do care 
with whom one studies.’ 

“Democratic then as now, a man of the peo- 
ple, he has never been too busy with politics, 
or business to greet a friend or fellow-worker 
of the past. 

“It is a great asset of the human soul to 
leave a kindly and appreciative spirit of fel- 
lowship in the world but a greater still, to 
leave an influence which will live!” 

The Governor-elect also taught one term at 
Indiana Normal substituting for an instructor 
in Mathematics. During the seven years of 
his teaching career John Fisher “read law” in 
the evenings and spare time. In the summer 
following the example of his grandfather he 
conducted a normal school in the outlying dis- 
tricts of Indiana County preparing young 
teachers for the profession. 

Associated with Mr. Fisher while reading 
law were four other young men all of whom 
have attained distinction not only in the pro- 
fession but in public life as well. All these 
young men were teachers at this time. While 
they were supervising the educational develop- 
ment of the youth of Indiana County, they 
were also reading law. One of this group in 
referring to those days said: 

“We met several times a week at an ap- 
pointed time and place and formed a quiz 
section. Each would take his turn in defining 
and interpreting the technicalities of the law, 
but John Fisher’s analysis was superior to 
any.” 

Under the careful preceptorship of Mr. 
Samuel Cunningham, John S. Fisher was ad- 
mitted to the Pennsylvania Bar in 1893 and 
at once became a member of the firm of Cun- 
ningham and Fisher. 

“The mass of the population in Indiana 
County were Scotch-Irish and politics was to 
it both ‘meat and drink.’ The practice of law 
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led directly into politics. Although he en- 
gaged in many bitter political contests, “John 
Fisher was always a friend, win or lose,” 
states one of the men who opposed him in 
those early days. Mr. Fisher’s ability as a po- 
litical leader was soon recognized by his 
fellow-citizens. He first served as committee- 
man, county chairman, and has held other im- 
portant political offices. In 1900, he was 
elected State Senator from the Indiana-Jef- 
ferson Counties District. He was re-elected 
to this position in 1904. 


About this time, John Fisher was one of 
the group of ardent young republicans who 
enthusiastically enlisted in the support of 
John P. Elkin for Governor. 


He managed Mr. Elkin’s campaign in his 
home county in that memorable year when 
Senator Matthew Stanley Quay refused to 
support Elkin. Senator Fisher in 1901 while 
a member of the State Senate cast the vote 
that broke the senatorial deadlock and sent 
Quay back to the United States Senate in 
Washington. 


Mr. Quay was a man of great political 
acumen. He held control of the party for 
many years and was regarded throughout the 
Union as a very able political leader. He 
died in 1904 and with his passing the State 
became infected with the spirit of reform. 
The principal reason for this spirit was the 
desire of the successors of Senator Quay to 
perpetuate his type of leadership. They tried 
to control the election and the legislature but 
the people of the State rose in revolt against 
them and won an important victory at the 
polls in 1905. The feeling was so strong that 
Governor Pennypacker called an extra session 
of the Legislature in January, 1906 to deal 
with the situation. Due to the efforts of Sena- 
tor John S. Fisher and other progressive mem- 
bers in the Senate as well as the House a 
number of important bills were passed chiefly 
designed to promote honesty in elections. 


We now come to one of the most striking 
episodes in John S. Fisher’s life. It has also 
to do with the spirit of reform that was 
sweeping over the State at that time. The old 
State Capitol erected in 1819 was burned in 
1897. While an effort was made to move the 
State Capitol to Philadelphia it was never a 
serious one and on August 10, 1898 the corner- 
stone of a new State Capitol was laid. This 
building was completed in 1906 with the ex- 
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ception of its final art adornments, consisting 
of a series of magnificent mural paintings il- 
lustrating the history of the State, and a 
splendid display of sculpture, which place this 
building among the finest in examples of archi- 
tecture and decoration in the country. 

From the experience of other states in 
building their capitols it was predicted at the 
time that the cost would greatly exceed the 
contract price of $4,000,000. Unfortunately 
it was not completed without a serious scandal 
arising, not connected with its erection but 
with its furnishing. In addition to the 
$4,000,000 for the building alone, $9,000,000 
more was expended on the furniture and 
equipment, a lavish waste of public funds 
which, when known, sent a wave of indignation 
throughout the State. The storm was break- 
ing as Governor Pennypacker’s term was ex- 
piring. The new governor, Edwin ’S. Stuart, 
was pledged to investigate this scandalous 
waste of public funds. 

A committee of the legislature was appointed 
to investigate this large expenditure. John S. 
Fisher was appointed Chairman of the Inves- 
tigation Committee. Under Senator Fisher’s 
direction, the investigation was conducted in a 
manner which signalized his fearlessness, hon- 
esty of purpose and straightforwardness. 

Though some of the men on whom the guilt 
was placed were his former political asso- 
ciates and friends, he proceeded without fear 
or favor which won the applause of all advo- 
cates of good government. Through all the 
dragging investigation and testimony, Senator 
Fisher never wavered. The immensity of the 
graft can be conceived when it is reported that 
one chandelier cost the State $75,000. Senator 
Fisher deserves credit, not only in opening the 
investigation and conducting it for some time, 
but also in securing the services of such men 
as James Scarlet, Jesse E. B. Cunningham and 
others who successfully completed the work of 
the Fisher committee. 

This particular service, which he perform- 
ed with characteristic vigor, courage, intelli- 
gence and common sense, gave the governor- 
elect a deserved place in the councils of his 
party and, better than that, in the confidence 
and esteem of the people of Pennsylvania. 

Along with the many political and legal In- 
terests that occupied Mr. Fisher’s attention, 
he found an opportunity to study the banking 
business of the State. He soon became a 
recognized authority upon the subject and is 
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one of the sponsors of a book which has re- 
cently come from the press—“A History of 
Banking in Pennsylvania.” 

On January 21, 1919, Mr. Fisher was ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Banking. He was 
re-appointed on May 23, 1919. He retained 
this position until his resignation on June 7, 
1922. 

In addition to the practice of his profession 
and his political career, the Governor-elect has 
been active in business circles. He was one 
of the organizers and founders of the Savings 
and Trust Company of Indiana. He has been 
actively engaged in the development of the 
coal fields of Indiana and adjacent counties. 
He is president of the Indiana Hospital As- 
sociation. For the past twelve years he has 
done but little local work, being Pennsylva- 
nia solicitor for the New York Central Rail- 
road Co., as well as attorney for a number 
of other corporations, among them the Dixon 
Land Co., Juniata Public Service Co., Middle- 
burg Light, Heat & Power Co., and many oth- 
ers. He was also a member of the Commis- 
sion on Constitutional Amendment and Revis- 
ion of Laws. 

The Good Roads System that has placed 
Pennsylvania in the front ranks of the states 
having the greatest mileage in good roads is 
due largely to the efforts of Governor-elect 
John S. Fisher. It was largely through his 
activity and interest that this system was 
founded and adopted. 

He has conducted many Good Roads Cam- 
paigns and has been president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Good Roads Association since its organi- 
zation. He is Vice-Chairman of the National 
Highway Association and is affiliated with 
several other Highway Associations. 

He belongs to the Union League Club of 
Philadelphia, Country Club and Cosmopolitan 
Club of Indiana as well as the Rotary Club. 
Recently he was made a member of the Kappa 
Delta Rho, Iota Chapter, of Bucknell Uni- 
versity. 

He is a member of the Indiana United Pres- 
byterian Church, chairman of the Building 
Committee now erecting a new church and 
was formerly a member of the Board of 
Trustees. 

Although much of the time of the Governor- 
elect has been occupied in working out politi- 
cal, banking and many civic problems, he has 
never lost interest in public education. For 
almost a quarter of a century he has been 
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trustee of Indiana Normal School and for 
twelve years its vice-president. He is also a 
member of the board of trustees of Pennsyl- 
vania State College. While state senator he 
took an active part in legislative matters per- 
taining to our public school system. He was 
the author and particularly responsible for the 
passage of the first minimum salary law for 
teachers. 


From early manhood he has been identified 
with Indiana Normal School in some capacity 
or another. Concerning this relation Dr. John 
A. Keith, principal of the Normal School, tells 
the following: 


“One day last summer I took him out to 
the top of the hill on the Students’ Lodge to 
ask his advice about the purchase and develop- 
ment of the property as a student enterprise. 
He was enthusiastic over the enterprise and 
confessed that he had never known there was 
such a magnificent view so near to Indiana. 
When I finally opined that I did not know 
whether we could buy it or not, he simply 
said: ‘Why you must buy it for the students. 
It would never do to let this thing slip through 
our fingers.’ He knows and approves our plans 
for a greater Indiana both as regards curricu- 
lar offerings and additional buildings. He is 
wise, patient and kindly in all matters that re- 
late to the management and development of 
education at Indiana and in the State at 
large.” 


Any person who has followed the career of 
our next Governor appreciates his interest in 
public education. It is his great desire to 
promote in every way possible the educational 
interests of Pennsylvania to the end that it 
shall be in the forefront of the states recogniz- 
ed for such achievement. With reference to 
our educational program the Governor-elect 
said, “I wish to say emphatically that my chief 
interest outside of my chosen profession has 
been in the promotion of public education in 
Pennsylvania.” And continuing he _ stated, 
“The recommendations of the State Council 
of Education will receive the most sympathetic 
and careful consideration. However, in order 
that the various departments of the State may 
be properly co-ordinated, I must consider any 
recommendation of the Council in the light of 
the general welfare of the State. As the rep- 
resentative of all the people I must take a 
bird’s-eye view of the whole legislative pro- 
gram.” 
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Governor-elect Fisher when asked for an 
opinion relative to the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Education in the President’s Cabinet, 
replied: “I do not believe in the creation of 
such a department if it would exercise undue 
control over the educational development of 
all the states. It seems to me it would be an 
infringement of the rights of the individual 
states to decide what is best for their own citi- 
zens. Some sections of the country are much 
opposed to the creation of such a department. 
In the South, for example, there has not been 
sufficient time for the educational leaders to 
solve many of their problems. Such a depart- 
ment might assist them but in no way should 
it exercise a controlling influence. However, 
the creation of a national Department of Edu- 
cation in the cabinet would be desirable if it 
promoted the exchange of ideas and stimulated 
educational progress throughout the nation.” 
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“I should do everything possible to develop 
and foster the system of public education. 
Compulsory laws and the desire for more ad- 
vanced learning have filled our schools to 
overflowing. To meet this condition it is es- 
sential that modern housing be provided and 
the demand for trained teachers be met. I 
believe the cure for school and political ills 
can be found in the public schools. Moral and 
patriotic training should find a place along 
with the school curriculum.” In this straight- 
forward manner has the Governor-elect ex- 
pressed himself with reference to public edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania. 

A neighbor and good friend of Governor- 
elect Fisher’s in referring to his future said: 
“The call that comes to him is irresistible and 
he therefore faces it as he has faced every 
duty of life, calmly, courageously, competently 
and devotedly.” 





A Plan for Arousing Interest in Com- 
mercial Arithmetic 


E. J. MCLUCKIE 
Commercial Department, Sewickley High School, Sewickley, Pa. 


NE difficulty I found in teaching com- 

C) mercial arithmetic, especially to fresh- 

men, was the fact that much of the 

work covered appears to the class to be simply 

a review of eighth grade arithmetic. Thus the 

first difficulty encountered was a lack of ap- 
peal due to the absence of novelty. 

At first I made assignments in the text re- 
questing that problems should be worked at 
home and handed in the next day. During the 
ensuing recitations the problems were handed 
in and the attitude of the class was one of 
resignation and security. Their night paper, 
they felt, assured them of a passing mark; 
however, having sounded their knowledge of 
the subject I became convinced that a great 
deal of inter-copying between the bright stu- 
dents and the dull took place out of class, and 
that the paper was not a true representation 
of each student’s ability. I therefore adopted 
the following plan which has been successful 
in accomplishing many desirable objectives. 

I assigned the lesson in theory, instructing 
them to work enough problems at home to 
assure their complete understanding of the 


subject, but these problems were not to be 
handed in. At their next recitation I told 
them that I presumed they had studied the 
lesson and knew how to work the problems. 
They were given a number of problems to work 
in class which would consume their time to 
about fifteen minutes before the close of the 
period. As soon as their problems were fin- 
ished, they brought them forward individually. 
This gave me an opportunity to check’ and 
grade the paper right there. I then placed 
on the board a chart of percentages from one 
hundred per cent down to zero, and opposite 
the percentage earned I placed the name of 
the student for all to see. The effect of this 
on the rapid but careless workers was to slow 
them down and make them careful, because 
there was no honor in having finished first only 
to have their names set opposite the thirty 
per cent mark. The slow ones were urged to 
better effort by failing to accomplish the de- 
sired number of problems and having their 
names placed opposite a low percentage. It 
is surprising how interest is aroused in this 
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A Political Crisis in Education 


CHAPIN COLLINS 


The Nation, Nov. 3, 1926 


HERE are high doings in the State of 
Washington. On one side is the Gov- 
ernor of the State. He is Roland H. 
Hartley, successful logger, who gracefully and 
picturesquely refers to his opponents as 
“goggle-eyed jackasses, skunks, sons of guns 
and blatherskites,” and has told his friends 
he doesn’t believe in state education beyond 
the eighth grade. 


On the other side, as its chief figure, is 
Henry Suzzallo, recently ousted president of 
the University of Washington, one-time head 
of the Association of American University 
Presidents, former professor of education at 
Columbia, editor of the Riverside Educational 
Monographs, member of the Institute of In- 
ternational Education and the British Royal 
Society of Literature and an elector in the Hall 
of Fame. 


The sudden but not unexpected dismissal of 
Dr. Suzzallo as president of the University of 
Washington, after an administration of eleven 
years, is the climax of a long educational con- 
troversy in the northwestern commonwealth. 
It was done on October 4 by order of a board 
of regents, the majority members of which 
were appointed by the Governor, it has been 
charged, for the specific purpose of “getting” 
Suzzallo. On the other hand, the Governor 
denies any part in the action of his regents, 
who declare they found the university head 
“meddling in politics.” 


The dismissal has been followed by as spec- 
tacular a flare of newspaper resentment as the 
State of Washington -has ever seen, has stirred 
loud demand for recall or impeachment, and 
was accompanied by a sensational student 
demonstration, 4,000 of them gathering before 
Dr. Suzzallo’s home on the campus the evening 
of the dismissal, bearing torchlights and chant- 
ing “Strike, strike, strike!” This threat 
brought from Dr. Suzzallo his only public com- 
ment on his dismissal. 


“I have given my life to the University of 
Washington,” he said. “I want you to do the 
same. Do not strike. Attend your classes to- 
morrow. Will you do this for me?” 


The regents’ action has made. education the 


paramount political issue in Washington, an 
issue that submerges consideration of national 
questions. Despite all but unanimous news- 
paper condemnation of the Governor, who was 
swept into office by a huge majority two years 
ago, he still is conceded political strength, 
particularly in eastern Washington and cer- 
tain rural sections where the university has 
been regarded with suspicion and Suzzallo’s 
salary—$18,000 a year—as a hold-up. It is 
pertinent to observe, however, that he has re- 
fused $25,000 from another university. 


But the situation in Washington has 
national significance so far as education is con- 
cerned, regardless of the merits of the im- © 
mediate controversy. It precipitates the ques- 
tion: Who is to control our state education? 
Are legislatures to rule? Are our universities 
to be dominated, in finance and educational 
policy, by an uncertain legislative majority? 
In finance and educational policy, for the first 
means the second. Or is the Governor to have 
authority, as he seems to have in Washington? 
Or are boards of regents or the faculty to have 
power, and if they ought to have it, how are 
they to gain it? 

Unless Governor Hartley is sustained by 
the voters who elect a new legislature this fall 
—and this seems unlikely—the Washington 
Legislature will enact laws to take unto itself 
the rule of the university, and will deprive 
the Governor of the power he now wields. This 
will block the incumbent, but does it mark 
reform? Do we want legislative majorities 
dictating educational policy? 


The Washington situation may be duplicated 
in many states of the Union. The institutions 
of higher learning there, as elsewhere, are 
governed by boards of regents, appointed by 
the Governor and confirmed by the Senate. 
Members of the board may be removed, the 
law says, for cause, without defining specific- 
ally what the cause may be. The Governor 
appoints, the Senate confirms, the courts in- 
terpret—truly a perfect example of checks and 
balances. But in the State of Washington an 
executive, with great measure of success, has 
overridden legally enacted laws, has removed 
and appointed regents without apparent cause, 
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Henry Suzzallo, 


Recent President of the University of 
Washington 


and has effectively demonstrated that the 
American scene is as subject to dictatorship as 
are other nations not safeguarded by sacred 
and inspired constitutions. 

The State University is Washington’s most 
obvious achievement. It occupies a magnifi- 
cent campus of some 400 acres in the heart of 
Seattle. Its ultimate endowment, now re- 
stricted by leasehold of valuable metropolitan 
property, will place it among the richest in- 
stitutions of the nation. Famed for husky 
crews and championship football teams, its 
academic standing has steadily improved. 


In a sense the university is a personal 
achievement, that of Dr. Suzzallo. A noted 
educator before he came to the university 
eleven years ago from Columbia, he has led 
the march from “cow college” to real univer- 
sity. Much of the advance has necessarily 
been on the material side to meet an astound- 
ing increase in the number of those demand- 
ing attendance; it has been a work against 
odds, a constant battle for sufficient appropria- 
tions and a work that has been hampered by 
unavoidable compromise. Dr. Suzzallo, Ameri- 


can-born son of Dalmatian parents, has some- 
thing of the Mussolini in him, an instinct for 
leadership, perhaps a liking for control. 
During the war Dr. Suzzallo’s leadership 
was recognized in his appointment to the post 
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of chairman of the State Council of Defense, 
charged with keeping industrial peace. To 
prevent warfare in the vital lumber industry, 
the council, under Dr. Suzzallo, urged the 
eight-hour day in logging camps. Chief of the 
vehement opposition was one Roland H. Hart- 
ley, successful logger. When this same Hart- 
ley was elected governor two years ago on a 
“business in government” platform, trouble 
between the university head and the new state 


executive was momentarily expected. 


Hartley’s first legislature had no sooner 
come together than it adjourned, on his re- 
quest. He wanted, he explained, to make an 
“economic survey,” in order to formulate a 
scientific program of tax reduction. Just how 
to reduce governmental expenditures in a de- 
veloping State, intent upon good roads and 
many of them, devoted to reclamation, proud 
of its low percentage of illiteracy—all expen- 
sive wants—and engaged, moreover, in con- 
structing a new capitol group costing nearly 
$10,000,000 was a problem. Perhaps that is 
why Hartley decided upon education, the big- 
gest item in the taxpayers’ bill. He came be- 
fore the legislature with an attack upon edu- 
cational “frills and foibles,” and declared: 


Higher education, particularly the univer- 
sity, was running hog-wild on expenditures. 


Its development made the educational sys- 
tem topheavy, with undue emphasis upon high- 
er rather than elementary education. 


The administration of the state’s five in- 
stitutions of higher learning—university, State 
college and three normal schools—was inef- 
ficient, authority being scattered among the 
various boards of regents. 


Therefore, all boards of regents should be 
abolished and all institutions lumped under 
one central board appointed bythe Governor. 


This proposal was a bombshell. “Frills and 
foibles” had been heard at every previous leg- 
islative session, but demand for a central 
board, appointed by the Governor, stirred such 
determined opposition that the Governor him- 
self was surprised. There were those who 
recalled Hartley’s disbelief in state education 
beyond the eighth grade, the proposal was as- 
sailed as ruinous to the natural development 
of each institution according to its needs, and 
university alumni pronounced the Governor 
actuated by hatred for the university _ its 
president, Dr. Suzzallo. 
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The docile legislature, which had meekly 
gone home at the Governor’s bidding, bucked. 
It ignored the Governor’s advice and made its 
appropriations for higher education. The 
Governor vetoed the bill. Hartley’s strength 
in the legislature was known to be powerful, 
and it was openly charged that he used the 
appointment of four men to newly created 
judgeships to swing the vote. At any rate, he 
was strong enough to have his veto sustained 
by a narrow margin in one house, although it 
was overridden in the other. But the major- 
ity of the House, refusing to accept defeat, 
mustered its forces again, and on reconsid- 
eration put the appropriations through over 
the veto after turbulent sessions. 


Victory won, the legislators went home. 


Hartley was not through. Before long every 
board of regents in the State received notice 
from the Governor directing it not to spend 
the increased appropriations made by the leg- 
islature but to confine itself to the previous 
lower amount, on the ground that the law- 
makers had acted “irregularly.” As the larg- 
est institution, the university was hardest hit. 
Fire had destroyed its mines building, a new 
library building awaited completion, and near- 
ly 7,000 students were clamoring for admis- 
sion, the largest number in history. In the 
face of these pressing needs, it was recog- 
nized the university board could hardly do 
otherwise than follow the will of the legisla- 
ture, and disregard the Governor. But just 
two days before the board was to meet Hart- 
ley removed two regents, “for cause” un- 
explained. This gave him a majority of the 
board, four to three, and in due course the 
regents voted, four to three, not to expend the 
money the legislature had provided. 


Of course, the ousted regents protested and 
carried their dismissal to the courts, but the 
State Supreme Court held that “cause” was a 
matter within the discretion of the Governor. 
This achieved, Hartley, for good measure, re- 
moved another regent, also for unexplained 
cause, and named one of his own choice to the 
place. 


These actions were accompanied by speeches 
from the Governor in which he charged an 
attempt was being made by certain interests 
to rob the State of valuable timber proper- 
ties, and he declared the educational issue was 
being raised as a smoke-screen. He studiously 
avoided reference to Dr. Suzzallo, who re- 
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mained silent himself, but when the Spokee- 
man-Review of Spokane, recognized as the 
Governor’s strongest newspaper friend, pub- 
lished an interview in which Hartley was quot- 
ed as vigorously assailing the university head, 
it was generally regarded as authentic. 

In this statement, now known as the “dago 
interview,’ Governor Hartley was quoted as 
saying: “Dr. Suzzallo does not know me. I 
was born in America and not in Italy, and if 
they want to put the head of this State govern- 
ment at the University of Washington, all 
right. But until then it will remain at Olym- 
pia. One man will run it and that will be 
me.” 


While the opposition press gleefully pointed 
out that Dr. Suzzallo was born in California 
and Hartley himself in Canada, the Governor 
repudiated the interview, declaring it false and 
stating: “I didn’t know I was being inter- 
viewed.” 


The revamped board of regents, after fol- 
lowing Hartley’s will regarding appropria- 
tions, led an uneventful career until this Oc- 
tober. It reaffirmed its contract with Dr. 
Suzzallo and favorably disposed of several ef 
his recommendations. It had one brush with 
the alumni association—charging the latter 
with political meddling—but its attempt to 
investigate alumni files was frustrated by the 
sudden removal of the alumni office from the 
campus. 


Then, without warning and behind closed 
doors, the regents, five to two, demanded Dr. 
Suzzallo’s resignation on October 4, this action 
following a hotel conference between the Gov- 
ernor and the majority members of the board. 
Since that date the Supreme Court by unani- 
mous decision has ruled that the legislature 
acted legally in passing the appropriation bill 
over the Governor’s veto, and has directed the 
State Tax Commission, which was appointed 
by Hartley, to base its levies on the 1925 law. 
This decision is the first event in the long con- 
troversy at all favorable to the Governor’s 
opponents, and suggests that in the long run 
the policies of the executive will be defeated. 
Certain it is that the Senate, barring an upset 
at the November election, will refuse to con- 
firm Hartley’s regents.* 


But meanwhile an able university head has 
been ousted after eleven years of effective ser- 
vice, the president of one normal school has 





* See “Later Developments,” p. 224, 
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resigned in disgust, the university faculty is 
demoralized, and an effort has been set on 
foot to recall the Governor. Perhaps worst of 
all, the Legislature, if the 1925 majority is 
returned to office, will take over the education- 
al reins itself. 

It is difficult to understand how a State 
university, depending for its funds upon the 
will of politically chosen legislators and ex- 
ecutives, can remain aloof from politics. There- 
in lies the essential failure of State-controlled 
education, as the chronicle of happenings in 
the State of Washington reveals. It might 
have been almost any other state. Are State 
institutions free elsewhere, or must they enter 
the political arena, trade and barter, accept 
the necessary mess of pottage in return for 
their birthright, academic independence? 

Will it ever be possible for such a plum to 
be divorced from politics, utterly severed 
from executive whim or legislative passion? 
Will it ever come to pass that these two duly 
constituted authorities, with the approbation 
of the people, will place education in the hands 
of educators? 





RESOLUTION NO. 14, PASSED BY REP- 
RESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY WASH- 
INGTON EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION, OCT. 30, 1926 


Strict merit, without political consideration, 
should govern appointment and tenure in edu- 
cational service. We protest the recent action 
of the executive department of the state of 
Washington in removing from office duly ap- 
pointed regents or trustees of our higher in- 
stitutions without sufficient cause shown by 
proven charges. 

We condemn the manipulation of educational 
institutions through the abuse of executive 
power and we deplore the attitude of any gov- 
ernor who subverts the administration of 
educational institutions to the executive will. 

We favor legislative enactment which will 
make impossible the dominance of our educa- 
tional institutions through an abuse of execu- 
tive control. 





LATER DEVELOPMENTS 


The final outcome of the struggle between 
Governor Hartley and the University of Wash- 
ington depends upon the result of the recall 
proposal inaugurated by the 6,000 members 
of the University Alumni Association which, 
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it is expected, will be submitted at a special 
election in late November or early January. 

The recall has the support of the intellec- 
tual and liberal elements of the State but is 
being bitterly fought by the Governor’s or- 
ganization which is playing on the prejudice 
of the rural sections against Seattle and the 
University, and has threatened signers of the 
recall petitions with libel action. 

Returns of the elections on November 2 
show the legislature anti-Hartley—nearly two- 
thirds in the Senate and well over half in the 
House. That means that should the recall 
movement fail, either the deadlocked situation 
will continue—the governor being unable to 
put over any of his reactionary measures and 
on the other hand the majority against him 
being insufficient to override a veto; or, since 
the opposing majority is not sufficiently heavy, 
Governor Hartley might assert his powers so 
as to have his own way in the University dur- 
ing the next two years. 

Francis G. Blair, president of the National 
Education Association writing to Arthur L. 
Marsh, executive secretary of the Washington 
Education Association, said in part: “The 
National Education Association cannot sit by 
and see one of its honored members, an out- 
standing leader in education throughout the 
country, made the victim of political intrigue 
and the growth of a great university obstruct- 
ed. Therefore, after consulting with the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, the officers 
and many members of the Association, I of- 
ficially protest against the summary and un- 
warranted action of Governor Hartley’s per- 
sonally selected trustees and hereby offer our 
services to your Association and to all other 
organizations within the State of Washington 
which are working to save that state and the 
nation from an educational calamity and to 
return Dr. Suzzallo to the presidency of the 
University.” 





Virtue by itself is not enough, or anything 
like enough. Strength must be added to it, 
and the determination to use that strength. 
The good man who is ineffective is not able to 
make his goodness of much account to the 
people as a whole. No matter how much a 
man hears the word, small is the credit at- 
tached to him if he fails to be a doer also; and 
in serving the Lord he must remember that he 
needs avoid sloth in his business as well as 
cultivate fervency of spirit—Theodore Roose- 
velt. 
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A Rural Education Program for 
Pennsylvania * 


Letter of Transmittal 
Ebensburg, Pa., 
November 15, 1926. 
Dr. Francis B, Haas 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Dear Dr. Haas: 


We have the honor to herewith submit to 
you a Digest of the Recommendations of the 
Committee of the Rural School Conference. 


The within report is the unanimous recom- 
mendation of both the Central and the General 
Committees. The Committees have arrived at 
their recommendations after a number of con- 
ferences of deliberation upon the findings of 
Sub-Committees appointed for specific investi- 
gation. 

You will be pleased to note that the repre- 
sentatives from the many social organizations 
that touch in any way rural activities show 
zeal and enthusiasm not only to reflect their 
individual judgment but to reflect the judgment 
of their respective social groups. The report, 
therefore, is a composite judgment of those 
who deal with rural life as well as those who 
are engaged in directing educational activities. 

The Committee fully recognizes that the 
report cannot be conclusive, but unanimously 
believes that it may point the way towards the 
readjustment of rural school policies and stim- 
ulate a program that may cover a number of 
years’ effort. 

By this means the Committee also wishes to 
convey to you its appreciation of the assist- 


ance given them among members of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction in procuring 
data and information to guide them in their 
deliberations. They also feel that the absolute 
freedom that you have accorded the Committee 
in all its deliberations indicates your honesty 
in your endeavor to procure a composite judg- 
ment of the laity and school activities in the 
problems of rural education. 


Respectfully submitted by direction of 
Conference, 

M. S. BENTZ, Chairman 

Rural School Conference Committee 


*Presented at the Superintendents’ Conference at the 
Sesquicentennial, Philadelphia, November 12, 1926. 


No, 4 


Part I 


PERSONNEL, PROCEEDINGS AND REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


A study of the rural schools of Pennsylvania 
reveals the fact that the development of edu- 
cational facilities in the open country has not 
kept pace with such development in the urban 
centers of population. 

Inasmuch as the rural communities of our 
State contribute so much to the leadership and 
inspiration of our urban communities, and be- 
cause our industrial centers have always drawn 
so heavily upon rural life for efficient recruits, 
and because country districts are raising and 
educating far more than their just share of 
young people for responsible positions in urban 
centers, it is evident that city people are com- 
ing more and more to recognize the debt they 
owe to country districts, and that the true wel- 
fare and best interests of urban and rural 
people are essentially a matter of vital concern 
to both. 

The records show that the 66 County Super- 
intendents of Pennsylvania are supervising a 
total school enrollment of 910,000 bovs and 
girls If each County Superintendent had an 
equal number of these he would have about 
14,000 children under his supervision. His 
service to these children would cover an area 
of about 700 square miles. 


There are in the State 159 County Superin- 
tendents and Assistant County Superintend- 
ents. If we divide 910,000 by 159 we get as 
a result approximately 6.000 and if we divide 
the number of square miles of area in Penn- 
sylvania by 159 we get a result of 270. Inter- 
preting these results, we find that each County 
Superintendent and Assistant has an average 
school enrollment of 6,000 children and this 
service covers an average area of 270 square 
miles. 

Of the 2,345 fourth class districts in the 
State about 1.400 are townships. Almost all 
of these townships and many of the boroughs 
have no local school supervision. The only 
professional assistance available is that fur- 
nished by the office of the County Superinten- 
dent. This at best can only for the most part 
be a few short visits of inspection throughout 
the school year. 

There are in this State more than 8,400 one- 
teacher schools. The enrollment of these one- 
teacher schools is approximately 249,000. By 
a study of the school enrollment of the 18 
second-class school districts of Pennsylvania 
we find that their total enrollment is 30,000 
less than the enrollment in the one-teacher 
schools of the State. The second-class districts 
comprise such cities as Scranton, Erie, Harris- 
burg, Altoona, Lancaster, etc. 

The rural schools are taught by teachers of 
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the least amount of preparation, experience, 
and maturity of age. These teachers receive 
the least amount of salary per month and 
teach the least number of months giving them 
the least annual salary. : 

While in the urban school systems special 
teachers of art, music, health, etc., are em- 
ployed to direct this work in the schools this 
service is almost entirely lacking in the rural 
schools of Pennsylvania. Little attention is 
given to the under-privileged children through- 
out these rural districts where there are very 
large numbers of children defective in eye- 
sight, hearing, speech and mentality. 

Statistics reveal that a relatively less num- 
ber of children of the elementary schools of 
the rural districts complete the course in the 
elementary schools and enter the high school. 
This means that they are denied the privilege 
of competing with others enjoying all the 
privileges of the public school system. 

Where the term “rural schools” is used in 
this report it will be understood to include all 
schools located in districts of the fourth class 
and townships which are school districts of the 
third class as used in Section 1406 of the 
School Code. 


Agencies Interested in Rural Education 

Dr. Francis B. Haas, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, conscious of a responsi- 
bility in this situation, resolved to make avail- 
able for the building of a rural education pro- 
gram the combined resources of the various 
agencies familiar with the problem and inter- 
ested in it. After conferring with several 
leaders in the field of rural education in Penn- 
sylvania, he called a conference of forty-one 
persons representing fifteen State organiza- 
tions or agencies interested in better rural 
schools. This conference was held in the office 
of the Department of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg, May 20 and 21, 1926. 


Personnel of Conference 


A. P. Akeley, Superintendent, Potter County 
Schools, Coudersport 

M. S. Bentz, Superintendent, Cambria County 
Schools, Ebensburg 

Thomas A. Bock, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 

Fred Brenckman, Secretary, State Grange, 
Harrisburg 

Robert Brinton, State Council of Agricultural 
Association, Philadelphia 

W. H. Bristow, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 

Mrs. J. R. Cassel, Society of Farm Women of 
Pennsylvania, Manheim 

W. G. Chambers, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College 

J. S. Champion, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 

Ray Cole, County Vocational Supervisor, 
Bloomsburg 

F. R. Cope, Jr., State Council of Education, 
Dimock 

Mrs. Edith Davison, County Vocational Super- 
visor, Pittsburgh 
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L. H. Dennis, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 

P. H. Dewey, Master of State Grange, Gaines 

C. E. Dickey, President, State Education Asso- 
ciation, Pittsburgh 

Lee L. Driver, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 

S. B. Dunlap, Superintendent, Lycoming 
County Schools, Williamsport 

J. Linwood Eisenberg, Principal, State Normal 
School, Slippery Rock 

W. W. Evans, Superintendent, Columbia 
County Schools, Bloomsburg 

H. C. Fetterolf, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 

George Foss, Secretary, State Chamber of 
Commerce, Harrisburg 

Leonard P. Fox, State Chamber of Com- 
merce, Harrisburg 

Mrs. Anna G. Green, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 

Francis B. Haas, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

W. A. Haines, State Council of Agricultural 
Associations, Bristol 

Derl Hess, County Vocational Supervisor, 
Sunbury 

Mrs. John F. Hice, President, Society of Farm 
Women of Pennsylvania, Wilmore 

‘fe Herbert Kelley, Secretary, State Education 
Association, Harrisburg 

Mrs. Alice F. Kiernan, President, State Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Somerset 

Henry Klonower, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 

A. M. Kulp, Superintendent, Montgomery 
County Schools, Norristown 

V. A. Martin, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 

John M. McKee, Department of Agriculture, 
Harrisburg 

Mrs. Howard Mellor, Pennsylvania Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, West Chester 

W. K. Moffett, State Chamber of Commerce, 
Harrisburg 

Mrs. Barbara L. Moore, Society of Farm Wo- 
men of Pennsylvania, Lititz 

J. Andrew Morrow, Superintendent, Bradford 
County Schools, Towanda 

H. G. Parkinson, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College 

Morris T. Phillips. President, State Council of 
Agricultural Associations, Pomeroy 

Floyd C. Sandt. President. State School Direc- 
tors’ Association, Easton 

Robert C. Shaw. Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 

George A. Stearns, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 

W. R. Straughn, Principal, State Normal 

School, Mansfield 

F. T. Struck, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College 

W. S. Taft, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

R. L. Watts, Dean, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College 
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Mrs. E. A. Weimer, Pennsylvania Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, Lebanon 

Frank P. Willits, Secretary, State Department 
of Agriculture, Harrisburg 

John G. Ziegler, Department of Health, Har- 
risburg 


Conference Organization and Procedure 


The Conference opened with a presentation 
of its purpose and possibilities by State Super- 
intendent Francis B. Haas. Following this, 
the Conference elected M. S. Bentz, Chairman 
and Robert C. Shaw, Secretary. 


The Conference then held a general meeting 
following which its work was carried on by 
means of various committees. The entire 
Conference group was in session for two days, 
May 20 and 21, 1926, at the office of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction at Harrisburg 
and again at State College on August 10, 11 
and 12, at the Pennsylvania State College. The 
committees appointed by the Conference have 
met at various times for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the studies assigned by the Conference. 

At the first meeting of the entire Conference 
Group a Central Clearing Executive Committee 
was appointed consisting of one representative 
of each agency participating in the Confer- 
ence. This Central Committee held meetings 
on May 21, June 23 and 24, August 9, and Sep- 
tember 15, 1926. 


Major Problems Presented 


The Conference was organized for the pur- 
pose of reviewing the entire field of rura) 
education in Pennsylvania. In developing the 
program it was found that most of the dis- 
cussions centered around five major phases 
of the rural education situation: 


(1) The One-Teacher School 
(2) The Rural High School 
(3) Consolidation of Schools 
(4) Teacher Training and Placement 
(5) Vocational Education 
In addition to the problems indicated by 
these five divisions, some general factors were 
presented that are closely inter-related with 
several or all of the above types or groups of 
problems. 
In order that the work of the Conference 
might be effective in studying the problems 
presented the group was divided into five 
major committees: 
1. The Committee on the One-Teacher 
School—A. P. Akeley, Chairman 

2. The Committee on the Rural High School 
—S. B. Dunlap, Chairman 

3. The Committee on the Consolidation of 
Schools—J. Andrew Morrow, Chair- 
man 
4. The Committee on Teacher Training and 
Placement—J. Linwood Hisenberg, 
Chairman 

5. The Committee on Vocational Education 
—wW. W. Evans, Chairman 

The following additional Committees were 

appointed : 
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1. Central Clearing Executive Committee— 
M. S. Bentz, Chairman 

2. The Committee on Rural Junior High 
School—_W. W. Evans, Chairman 

3. The Committee to make a further study 


of: 
(a) Adequate supervision of rural 
schools 
(b) Provision for special teachers of 
art, music, nurses and dental 
hygienists 
(c) Minimum standard equipment for 
one-teacher schools 
(d) High school transportation—J. 
Linwood Eisenberg, Chairman 
4. The Committee on Taxation—L. H. Den- 
nis, Chairman 
The Committee to Review Finances In- 
volved—J. Linwood Eisenberg, Chair- 
man 
These Committees had several meetings. 
Statistical data and facts bearing upon the 
problems involved were gathered and studied 
and various authorities were consulted. Fol- 
lowing this each Committee prepared a report 
embodying certain recommendations. These 
reports were presented to the Reviewing Com- 
mittee for the purpose of investigating costs 
involved in the recommendations and then later 
presented to the Central Clearing Executive 
Committee. The complete reports of these 
Committees are available in documents accom- 
panying this report. The recommendations of 


the Committees are herein summarized as 
follows: 


The One-Teacher School 
1. A thorough study should be made of the 
actual conditions prevailing in rural communi- 


ties relative to the needs for school improve- 
ment. 


2. The State Council of Education should 
be authorized to set up minimum standards 
of plant and equipment to be required in all 
one-teacher schools. 


3. The plan for rating the plant and equip- 
ment of our one-teacher schools now being used 
by the Department of Public Instruction fur- 
nishes a definite basis for improvement from 
year to year. The scores of the individual 
schools should be tabulated and reported to the 
various school districts in detail. 


4, A permanent library should be placed in 
each one-teacher school. Fifty dollars ($50.00) 
of the cost of this librarv should be provided 
by the Commonwealth. The local school dis- 
trict should provide adequate protection and 
supervision of the library. 

(a) All school libraries should be maintained 
cooperatively by the Commonwealth and the 
local school district. At least thirty dollars 
($30.00) should be expended each biennium for 
library maintenance, fifteen dollars ($15.00) 
of which should be provided by the Common- 
wealth. 

(b) All books for the library of the one- 
teacher school should be selected from a State 
approved list. These books should be properly 
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distributed throughout the grades, the selection 
to be made with the assistance and approval 
of the County Superintendent of Schools. 

5. School districts are encouraged to extend 
certain phases of household and manual arts 
incident to the development of right attitudes 
toward farm and home. The Edmonds Law 
should be modified so as to provide reimburse- 
ment to fourth class school districts for part- 
time teachers of music, art, industrial arts, 
household arts, and for school nurses. ° 


The Rural High School 

1. A complete secondary education suited 
to the needs, abilities and life purposes of boys 
and girls should be made available to every 
boy and girl in the Commonwealth. 

2. A type of rural junior high school should 
be developed which is adapted to rural com- 
munities the work of which should be articu- 
lated with a central cooperating vocational 
school or high school offering practical arts 
and vocational opportunities. 


Consolidation of Schools 


1. A State-wide survey should be made by 
counties for the purpose of determining what 
schools may be consolidated and to select ten- 
tative consolidated school centers. Each county 
survey should be under the immediate direction 
of the County Superintendent of Schools. 

2. More attention should be given to the 
equipment for transportation of pupils and 
to the administration of transportation. All 
vehicles must be safe and sanitary. No vehicle 
should be used unless it is closed or can be 
quickly and easily closed, or that is not well 
lighted. All vehicles should be provided with 
blankets and a proper means of warming the 
vehicle in cold weather; they should have proper 
ventilation; every child should have a comfort- 
able seat; every transportation vehicle should 
be in charge of a competent driver who should 
have delegated authority for the control of 
the transported children. The schedule of the 
conveyance should be definitely made and ad- 
hered to. The transportation should be under 
the supervision of the head teacher or principal 
of the school, subject at all times to the direc- 
tion of the school board. 

3. School districts should be reimbursed for 
the transportation of seventh and eighth grade 
pupils of the one-teacher schools to any graded 
school. 

4. School districts should be reimbursed for 
the transportation of pupils of any closed room 
where the pupils reside one and one-half miles 
or more from the graded school to which they 
are assigned. 


Teacher Training and Placement 

A. Teacher Recruiting 

1. Every effort should be made to reduce 
the annual turnover in the one-teacher schools. 

2. Teachers in fourth class school districts 
should be paid in accordance with the same 
salary schedule as is provided for teachers in 
third class school districts, the State to provide 
the funds for the salary increments according 
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to the ability and effort plan in accordance 
with the Edmonds Act. 

8. An additional sum of two hundred dol- 
lars ($200) should be added to the above 
schedule for all teachers of one-room rural 
schools provided such teachers meet the fol- 
lowing qualifications: 

(a) Graduates of rural school courses of- 
fered in the Pennsylvania State Normal 
Schools including persons who have approved 
equivalent training and who submit 6 semester 
hours of approved work secured in residence 
for each three-year period after graduation. 
Normal School graduates not having completed 
the rural school course may receive this addi- 
tional sum of $200 upon completion of 12 
semester hours in the rural school field in 
residence at an approved school, and 6 semester 
hours of approved work in residence each 
three-year period thereafter. 

(b) Teachers with standard certification 
who have the rating of middle or better 
by the county or district superintendent, and 
have been approved by the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, and who have 
completed 12 semester hours of approved 
work in residence at an approved school and 
6 semester hours of approved work in resi- 
dence in each three-year period thereafter. 

4. The policy of establishing teacherages 
should be encouraged. 


B. Pre-Service Training of Rural School 
Teachers 

1. The present requirements for entrance 
into the Pennsylvania State Normal Schools 
are approved as the minimum requirements 
for entrance to the rural teacher training 
courses. 

2. The preparation prescribed in the regular 
courses of the State Normal Schools should 
be the minimum preparation for teachers of 
consolidated schools and other rural schools. 

8. The preparation prescribed for standard 
certification of the Junior High School teach- 
ers and for the Senior High School teachers 
should be required of all teachers for the Rural 
Junior High School and the Rural Senior 
High School, respectively. 

4. The preparation now prescribed for vo- 
cational teachers should be the minimum re- 
quirement for teachers who expect to teach in 
Rural Vocational High Schools. 


C. In-Service Training of Teachers in Rural 
Schools 

1. The county institute should be further 
developed especially through departmentaliza- 
tion. 

2. The selection of assistant county super- 
intendents should be on the basis of their 
training to carry on special supervisory work. 

8. Provision should be made for the organi- 
zation of community groups of teachers for 
study under the direction of the County Super- 
intendent. 

4. Provision should be made for use of 
teacher trainers from teacher training insti- 
tutions in their special fields to work under 
the direction of the County Superintendent. 
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5. Provision should be made for the employ- 
ment of supervisors by several districts in co- 
operation in accordance with the Edmonds 
Act. 

6. Provision should be made that rural 
teachers be allowed at least one day per school 
year to visit schools under the direction of the 
County Superintendent and that such teachers 
be paid by the school district for days spent 
in visiting on the same basis as for days of 
actual teaching. 

7. Encouragement should be given to the 
organization of reading circles. 


Vocational Education 


1. The present system of vocational train- 
ing for the rural districts in Pennsylvania 
should be extended as rapidly as resources will 
permit. 

2. Not less than fifteen new four-year voca- 
tional high schools teaching both agriculture 
and home economics should be established each 
year, preference to be given to counties where 
no such schools are now available until the 
needs of the State are met. 

38. The rural junior high school offers many 
advantages for rural education especially in 
lessening the “mortality” between the lower 
and higher grades. Certain modifications should 
be made to meet the needs of rural districts, 
a system of rural junior high schools associ- 
ated with a central vocational high school 
should be tried out at least on an experi- 
mental basis in a few communities. 

4. The work of the county vocational super- 
visors of agriculture and home-making in the 
few counties where it has been tried out is 
now recognized to be one of the best means 
yet devised to assist in the proper education 
and training of rural boys and girls, especially 
in communities that have not yet had any 
vocational opportunities provided for them. 
At least ten of these county vocational super- 
visors in agriculture and home-making should 
be added each year until the needs are met. 


General Recommendations 

1. Inadequate housing facilities in many 
fourth class school districts are a_ serious 
handicap to needed educational development. 
Many fourth class school districts are finan- 
cially unable to provide needed school build- 
ings. The Commonwealth should, therefore, 
provide financial assistance for such rural 
school districts as are not financially able to 
provide the necessary school buildings. 

2. The plan for the State-wide survey re- 
ferred to in earlier reports should be developed 
by the State Department of Public Instruction 
and should contemplate the appointment of a 
Self-Survey Committee for each county with 
the County Superintendent of Schools as Chair- 
man of the Committee. A forward-looking 
member of the County School Directors’ Asso- 
ciation and a leading citizen of the county 
should also be members of this Committee. 

8. Legislation should be enacted to require 
approval by the State Council of Education 
of all sites for new school buildings in fourth 
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class districts and townships which are school 
districts of the third class. 

4. Parent-Teacher Associations and Home 
or School Leagues should be organized in all 
rural communities of the Commonwealth. In 
cooperation with the State and National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers a demonstration 
should be made in a few well distributed coun- 
ties for the purpose of effectively showing the 
value of Parent-Teacher Associations in the 
improvement of school conditions. 

5. There should be a very general stimula- 
tion of the organization of reading circles for 
the various community groups in rural com- 
munities, including pupils, teachers, parents 
and other patrons. . 

6. The misuse of rural school grounds by 
automobile camping parties should be pre- 
vented. The law governing this should be 
adequately enforced by local authorities with 
the cooperation of the Department of State 
Police. 

7. Inasmuch as the community interests of 
city and county are definitely and intimately 
related, adequate steps should be taken to in- 
form our citizenry of both city and country 
as to present condition and needs of Pennsyl- 
vania’s rural schools. 

8. In consideration of the fact that one of 
the most important functions of boards of 
school directors is to secure and retain quali- 
fied, competent teachers, we commend the 
growing tendency on the part of school direc- 
tors to seek the advice and recommendation 
of the County Superintendent of Schools in 
the selection and retention of qualified and 
efficient principals and teachers. The increas- 
ing use by school directors of the professional 
leadership of the County Superintendent of 
Schools and, through him, of the services of 
the State Department of Public Instruction is 
also to be commended. 

9. The Conference definitely recommends 
that further study be given to such important 
problems as 

(a) County assessment 

(b) Adequate supervision of rural schools 

(c) State subsidies for school buildings 

(d) Provision for special teachers of art, 

music, nurses and dental hygienists 

(e) Minimum standard equipment for one- 

teacher schools 

(f) High School transportation 


Part II 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF COMMITTEES GROUPED AS 
TO 1. ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION 
2. LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


Administrative Recommendations 


1. Studies should be made by counties of 
the actual conditions prevailing in rural com- 
munities relative to the educational needs and 
the possibilities for school improvement. Such 
studies should reveal what schools may be con- 
solidated and indicate tentative consolidated 
school centers, and needed high school develop- 
ments, junior, senior and vocational. The 
plan for such studies should be developed by 
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the State Department of Public Instruction 
and should contemplate the appointment of a 
Self-Survey Committee for each county with 
the County Superintendent of Schools as chair- 
man of the Committee. A forward-looking 
member of the County School Directors Asso- 
ciation and a leading citizen of the county 
should also be members of this committee. 

2. The plan for rating the plant and equip- 
ment of our one-teacher schools now being 
used by the Department of Public Instruction 
furnishes a definite basis for improvement of 
these schools from year to year. The scores 
of the individual schools should be tabulated 
and reported in detail to the various school 
districts. 

3. Inasmuch as the community interests of 
city and country are definitely and intimately 
related, adequate steps should be taken to in- 
form our citizenry of both city and country 
as to present condition and needs of Pennsyl- 
vania’s rural schools. 

4. A complete secondary education suited 
to the needs, abilities and life purposes of boys 
and girls should be made available to every 
boy and girl in the Commonwealth. 

5. A type of rural junior high school should 
be developed which is adapted to rural com- 
munities, the work of which should be articu- 
lated with a central cooperating rural voca- 
tional school or high school offering vocational, 
agricultural and home economics courses. 

6. School districts are encouraged to extend 
certain phases of household and manual arts 
education incident to the development of right 
attitudes toward farm and home. 

7. More attention should be given to the 
equipment for transportation of pupils and to 
the administration of transportation. All ve- 
hicles must be safe and sanitary. No vehicle 
should be used unless it is closed or can be 
quickly and easily closed, or that is not well 
lighted. All vehicles should be provided with 
blankets and a proper means of warming the 
vehicles in cold weather; they should have 
proper ventilation; every child should have a 
comfortable seat; every transportation vehicle 
should be in charge of a competent driver who 
should have delegated authority for the control 
of the transported children. The schedule of 
the conveyance should be definitely made and 
adhered to. The transportation should be 
under the supervision of the head teacher or 
principal of the school, subject at all times to 
the direction of the school board. 

8. The county institute should be further 
developed especially through deparimentaliza- 
tion. 

9. In consideration of the fact that one of 
the most important functions of boards of 
school directors is to secure and retain quali- 
fied, competent teachers, we commend the 
growing tendency on the part of school direc- 
tors to seek the advice and recommendation of 
the County Superintendent of Schools in the 
selection and retention of qualified and efficient 
principals and teachers. The increasing use 
by school directors of the professional leader- 
ship of the County Superintendent of Schools 
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and, through him, of the services of the State 
Department of Public Instruction is also to be 
commended. 

10. Every effort should be made to reduce 
the annual turn-over in the one-teacher schools. 

11. The policy of establishing teacherages 
should be encouraged. 

12. The requirements for entrance to and 
for graduation from courses for training 
teachers of rural schools—elementary, high 
and vocational—should be of ‘the same stand- 
ard as the requirements for entrance to and 
graduation from courses for training teachers 
of urban schools. 

18. Provision should be made for the 
organization of community groups of teachers 
for study under the direction of the County 
Superintendent. 

14. Encouragement should be given to the 
organization of reading circles. 

15. The present system of vocational train- 
ing for the rural districts in Pennsylvania 
should be extended as rapidly as resources 
will permit. 

16. Parent-Teacher Associations and Home 
or School Leagues should be organized in all 
rural communities of the Commonwealth. In 
cooperation with the State and National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, a Statewide 
demonstration should be made illustrative of 
the benefits of Parent-Teacher Associations 
and their activities, this demonstration to be 
undertaken in a few well distributed counties. 

17. The misuse of rural school grounds by 
automobile camping parties should be pre- 
vented. The law governing this should be ade- 
quately enforced by local authorities with the 
cooperation of the Department of State Police. 

18. The conference definitely recommends 
that further study be given to such important 
problems as: 

(a) County assessment 

(b) Adequate supervision of rural schools 

(c) State subsidies for school buildings 

(d) Provision for special teachers of art 

and music, nurses and dental hygienists 

(e) Minimum standard equipment for one- 

teacher schools 

(f£) High school transportation 


Legislative Recommendations 

1. Teachers in fourth class school districts 
should be paid in accordance with the same 
salary schedule as is provided for teachers in 
third class school districts, the State to provide 
the funds for the salary increments according 
to the ability and effort plan in accordance 
with the Edmonds Act. 

2. An additional sum of two hundred 
($200) dollars should be added to the above 
schedule for all teachers of one-room rural 
schools provided such teachers meet the follow- 
ing qualifications: 

(a) Graduates of rural school courses of- 
fered in the Pennsylvania State Normal 
Schools including persons who have ap- 
proved equivalent training and who sub- 
mit six semester hours of approved 
work secured in residence for each three- 
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year period after graduation. Normal 
school graduates not having completed 
the rural school course may receive this 
additional sum of two hundred ($200) 
dollars upon completion of twelve semes- 
ter hours in the rural school field in resi- 
dence at an approved school, and six 
semester hours of approved work in 
residence each three-year period there- 
after. 

(b) Teachers with standard certification 
who have the rating of middle or better 
by the County or District Superintend- 
ent, and have been approved by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and who have completed twelve 
semester hours of approved work in 
residence at an approved school and six 
semester hours of approved work in 
residence in each three-year period 
thereafter. 

3. Provision should be made to stimulate 
the employment of supervisors including spe- 
cial supervisors of music, art, industrial arts, 
household arts and for school nurses by several 
districts in cooperation. There should be spe- 
cial state aid for supervisors on a full time 
or a part time basis provided such supervisors 
have the qualifications prescribed by the State 
Council of Education. (This was referred to 
the Committee for further study.) 

4. A permanent library should be placed 
in each one-teacher school. Fifty ($50) dollars 
of the cost of this library should be provided 
by the Commonwealth. The local school dis- 
trict should provide adequate protection and 
supervision of the library. 

(a) All school libraries should be maintained 
cooperatively by the Commonwealth and 
the local school district. At least thirty 
($30) dollars should be expended each 
biennium for library maintenance, fif- 
teen ($15) dollars of which should be 
provided by the Commonwealth. 

(b) All books for the library of the one- 
teacher school should be selected from 
a State approved list and should be 
properly distributed throughout the 
grades, the selection to be made with the 
assistance and approval of the County 
Superintendent of Schools. 

Inadequate housing facilities in many 
fourth class school districts are a serious han- 
dicap to needed educational development. Many 
fourth class school districts are financially 
unable because of having reached the limit of 
levying and borrowing power to provide needed 
school buildings. The Commonwealth should, 
therefore, provide financial assistance for such 
rural school districts as are not financially able 
to provide the necessary school buildings. 

6. Not less than fifteen new four-year voca- 
tional high schools teaching both agriculture 
and home economics should be established each 
year, until the needs of the State have been 
met, preference to be given to counties where 
no such schools are now available. 

7. The work of the county vocational super- 
visors of agriculture, and home-making in the 
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few counties where it has been tried out is 
now recognized to be one of the best means 
yet devised to assist in the proper education and 
training of rural boys and girls, especially in 
communities that have not yet had any voca- 
tional opportunities provided for them. At 
least ten of these county vocational supervisors 
in agriculture and home-making should be 
added each year until the needs of the State 
are met. 

8. School districts should be reimbursed 
for the transportation of pupils of any closed 
school where the pupils reside one and one- 
half miles or more from the graded school to 
which they are assigned. 

9. School districts should be reimbursed for 
the transportation of 7th and 8th grade pupils 
of the one-teacher schools to any graded 
schools. 

10. The State Council of Education should 
be authorized to set up minimum standards of 
plant and equipment to be required in all one 
teacher schools. 

11. Provision should be made that rural 
teachers be allowed at least one day per school 
year to visit schools under the direction of the 
County Superintendent and that such teachers 
be paid by the school district for days spent 
in visiting on the same basis as for days of 


‘ actual teaching. 


12. Legislation should be enacted to require 
approval by the State Council of Education of 
all sites for new school buildings in fourth 
class school districts and townships which are 
school districts of the third class. 

13. Provision should be made for the use 
of teacher trainers from teacher-training in- 
stitutions to work in their special fields under 
the direction of the County Superintendent. 

14. We recommend State aid in the trans- 
portation of rural children to both junior and 
senior high schools where pupils are living 
beyond the two mile limit. 

15. The provision of adequate and proper 
clerical service for the county superintendent’s 
office should be made mandatory. 





MY PEDAGOGIC CREED 
BY JOHN DEWEY 


I believe that all school life should grow 
out of home life; that it should take up and 
continue the activities with which the child 
is already familiar in the home. 

I believe that it should exhibit these activi- 
ties to the child and reproduce them in such 
ways that the child will gradually learn the 
meaning of them, and be capable of his own 
part in relation to them. 

I believe that this is a psychological neces- 
sity; because this is the only way of giving a 
background to the new ideas. 

I believe it is also a social necessity because 
the home is the form of social life in which 
the child has been nurtured and in connection 
with which he has had his moral training. 
It is the business of the school to deepen and 
extend his sense of values bound up in his 
home life. 








Elementary School Principals Speak 


To the City and County Superintendents and Supervising Principals: 

The Department of Elementary School Principals of the National Education 
Association is strongly promoting the advancement of professional spirit and service 
in the schools of America. We ask your friendly co-operation and support in securing 
a strong and complete membership. Please present to the principals of your com- 
munity the advantages of membership to them in keeping in touch with the professional 
growth of their fellow workers. We. should double the membership this year. We 
count upon you to help in achieving this goal. 

Very truly yours, 
WARREN A. ROE, Secretary 

The Department of Elementary School Principals of the N. E. A. is doing valuable 
work as is evidenced by the Bulletin of the Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals—N. E. A.—October, 1926. The following is a reprint from that Bulletin: 


Salaries of Superintendents 


30,000 10,000 5,000 2,500 

Cities Over 100,000 to 100,000 to 30,000 to 10,000 to 5,000 
MOMAMUM. 66060 0 60sse%re os 15,000 13,000 7,000 6,000 7,000 
MPGIAN & 6.60 665-005 @0rediser 8,000 6,000 4,500 3,600 3,200 
MEMIMUM 6.6.6.6 0/000 600 60% 5,000 3,400 2,000 2,400 1,400 


To state as the Journal of the National Education Association does in its February, 
1926 issue that the results of a tendency to under-pay school superintendents will be 
calamitous to school progress is a mild characterization. We must establish new scales 
at the top lest leadership perish. Not merely are the top ranges too low, the numbers 
receiving these mediocre rewards are utterly disproportionate to the vast numbers 
engaged in the educational field. Every principal should stand four square in his 
community for adequate remuneration at the top of our systems as well as in all other 
ranks. . While it is probable that the superintendents of the future will arise chiefly 
from the principalships and so we may be charged with self-interest, it yet remains 
true that our leadership must be strengthened and the voice of 50,000 principals is a 
mighty voice. 

A reasonable scale for superintendents is given herewith and is by no means 
excessive if we are to have a proper leadership. 


Reasonable Salaries for Superintendents for 1926-27 


30,000 10,000 5,000 2,500 

Cities Over 100,000 to 100,000 to 30,000 to 10,000 to 5,000 
Co eee 30,000 25,000 15,000 10,000 8,000 
PE: ise irene cus s0e 20,000 15,000 10,000 7,000 6,000 
cases eewawss 10,000 8,000 6,000 5,000 4,000 


The principalship cannot develop properly in the future under the weight of 
underpaid superintendents nor can the recommendations of such superintendents be 
expected to receive proper consideration at the hands of successful business men. 
Place the superintendent on an income parity with success in any field and new vigor 
will envelop every rank of the educational field and the community will soon take pride 
in its own achievements. 

Your committee renews, after careful consideration, its recommendation that 
the professional requirements and sound public policy demand a minimum salary of 
not less than $10,000 for the principalship in cities over 100,000 in population and that 
no distinction be made between elementary and secondary schools. It further recom- 
mends that in all communities the maximum shall bear a relative relationship to the 
maximum here given. We urge all principals everywhere to lend their aid and assist- 
ance in educating the press and the public toward a full understanding of our growing 
place in the educational field and in doing so we may perchance more adequately 
envision our own need for growth in service. 
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Research Service Plan of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association 


b. A list of the facts and information 
necessary to achieve these objectives. 


The following plan of work for the Research 
Service of the P. S. E. A. was adopted by the 


Executive ‘Council at its meeting in Philadel- ce. A practical working plan which will 
phia Nov. 18, 1926: give step by step the procedure by 
I. Purpose: The controlling purpose of the which the necessary facts and infor- 


research service of this association shall 
be the professionalization of education on 
a scientific basis. To this end the Re- d. 
search Secretary shall work as hereinafter 
specified toward the following objectives: 


mation may be obtained and put to 
use. 

The research and experimentation 
necessary to clarify objectives and to 
test promising theories. 





A. Develop and put into effect a unified e. A specific program for such research 
program for research covering all phases and experimentation. 
of education as they are represented by 3. The Research Secretary shall en- 
Departments of this Association. deavor to organize these various pro- 
B. Stimulate, promote and cooperate in re- grams into a unified program which 
search organized and conducted on a shall constitute a practical and scien- 
sound basis. tific approach to the general problem 
C. Give special attention to research con- of furthering the development of edu- 
cerning the peculiar problems of educa- cation as a scientific profession. 
tion under rural conditions. 4. The Research Secretary shall confer 
D. Cooperate in the organization and direc- with capable students concerning vari- 
tion of experiments for the purpose of ous technical phases of the program 
testing educational theories. and may visit educational centers in 
Pursue, as an individual, research along Pennsylvania and nearby States for 
the line of his particular specialty. this purpose as he may find it neces- 
F. Respond to a reasonable number of com- sary. 
mittee assignments from State and 5. In order that the proposed program 
National professional organizations. may be feasible as well as technically 
G. Keep informed concerning improved correct, the Research Secretary shall 
practice and reliable technique in the confer with the organized research 
scientific study of education. agencies of the State such as: The 
H. Review and evaluate studies, conclusions State Department of Public Instruc- 
and proposals or schemes important in tion, Graduate Schools, Research 
the development of a science of edu- Bureaus and Educational Founda- 
cation. tions. 
J. Make field and library surveys. 6. The Executive Council shall call meet- 
K. Be available for conferences with ad- ings of the chairmen of the various 


vanced students of education or research 
agencies in their efforts to increase the 
scientific value of their research activi- 
ties. 


II. Plans for Approaching the Above Od- 


A. 


jectives: 

Develop and put into effect a unified 

program for research. 
The Executive Council shall cause a 
research committee to be appointed in 
each Department of this Association. 
Each of these committees should in- 
clude persons especially interested in: 
a. Administration. 
b. Classroom teaching or supervision 

of classroom teaching. 

c. Research technique. 
It shall be the duty of each of these 
committees to work with the Research 
Secretary in developing and putting 
into operation a program of research 
in its particular field. This program 
should include: 

a. A brief, concise statement of desirable 
objectives covering a period of at least 
ten years. 
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research committees, or certain of 
them, at such times and places as it 
shall deem feasible. 


B. Stimulate Research. 
1 


To stimulate educational research, in 
all of its phases, among all educational 
workers according to their qualifica- 
tions and their command of facilities 
is, in general terms, the chief function 
of the research service. of a State 
Education Association. Though such 
a service is interested in all educa- 
tional problems it is especially con- 
cerned with those problems relating 
to personal efficiency and the profes- 
sional welfare of educational work- 
ers. Comprehensive research of a 
fundamental character in education is 
closely related to the practical activi- 
ties of educators. Special detached 
laboratory conditions are difficult to 
organize and prohibitive in cost. Clos- 
eted or itinerant specialists working 
alone cannot make a comprehensive 
attack upon many of the most pressing 
educational problems, and if they 
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could, the expense involved would be under such conditions of organization, 
more than society is now willing to administration and supervision as now 
contemplate. The more feasible or- exist. Therefore, in order to secure 
ganization for a broad research pro- favorable conditions for effective re- 
gram is to base it upon the unified search in this field, the Executive 
efforts of a large number of educa- Council goes on record as favoring 
tional workers. The research secre- legislation permitting the State Coun- 
tary is admonished to keep on the cil of Education to take over a typi- 
lookout for opportunities to stimulate cally rural county school system and 
and promote research and to take ad- conduct it as a demonstration of im- 
vantage of them as feasible. proved organization, practices and 

2. In addition to activities referred to in methods in education as applied to 


the preceding paragraph, each year 
some special project should be under- 
taken especially designed as a means 
of stimulating educational research. 
The broad questions of preparation, 
length of service and tenure are al! 
closely related to that of salary, and 
if they could be properly dealt with, 
would probably come nearer offering 
a remedy for educational ills than the 
solution of any other four equally 
specific problems. Many theories and 
schemes have been advanced to right 
these conditions under which teachers 
work, but they all have one common 
“weak link.” Teaching efficiency has 


rural conditions. The Research Sec- 
retary shall do what he can to create 
interest in this project and cooperate 
in developing the plans for it. 

As a specific problem in this field, the 
Research Secretary shall organize and 
conduct a study of the educational 
achievement in different types of rura! 
schools in Pennsylvania. The condi- 
tions are ripe and this appears an 
opportune time to attempt to secure a 
rather definite answer to the question 
of the relationship existing between 
the size and organization of a school 
and the subject-matter achievement 
of its pupils. 


D. Cooperate in the organization and 
direction of experiments in education. 
1. The Research Secretary shall respond 


not been satisfactorily accounted for. 
Further progress with each of these 
problems is effectively blocked by this 





one limiting factor. Objective recog- 
nition (through salary increases) of 
training, experience and tenure is not 
justified except upon the objective evi- 
dence that they have resulted in in- 
creased efficiency. The time is now 
ripe for a thorough study of the prob- 
lem of the objective rating of teachers 
and the Executive Council, in order 
to stimulate such general experimen- 
tation in this field, hereby votes to 
offer appropriate recognition to that 
person who is_ judged to have been most 
successful in his attempts to solve this 
problem. The Research Secretary will 
prepare a statement of the procedure 
to be followed in giving this recogni- 
tion. 


C. Give special attention to Educational 


1. 


Research in rural districts. 


Comparatively little attention has 
been given to educational research 
which deals with problems peculiar to 
rural sections. The type of educational 
organization and financial administra- 
tion in rural districts makes the sup- 
port and conduct of research in these 
schools most difficult. The factor of 
distance alone makes research expen- 
sive and time-consuming. Almost 
every phase of education in rural dis- 
tricts presents unsolved problems 
peculiar to sparse population and cur- 
rent social and economic conditions. 
Many of the most pressing problems 
confronting education in rural situa- 
tions cannot be studied effectively 


to opportunities to cooperate in useful 
educational experimentation as they 
may arise and as his time and facili- 
ties for such cooperation may permit. 


2. It has been indicated before (under ob- 


jective B) that the specific problem 
of measuring teaching efficiency as 
related to teacher preparation, length 
of service, tenure and salary consti- 
tutes a most important problem. It 
is one peculiarly appropriate for a 
teacher’s organization to study. A 
satisfactory approach to the various 
phases of this problem, however, re- 
quires experimentation, hence the co- 
operation of those agencies which 
have the facilities for experimenta- 
tion. Therefore, the Research Secre- 
tary shall endeavor to secure the co- 
operation of teacher-training institu- 
tions, school administrators and other 
agencies in making a logical and com- 
prehensive attack upon this problem. 


3. A simple and feasible preliminary step 


in approaching this problem would be 
to measure the effect of normal school 
graduation upon teacher efficiency in 
one-teacher schools as it is indicated 
by pupil achievement. The teacher- 
training institutions of the State have 
the facilities for making this study 
under a plan of cooperation with a 
minimum of expense or effort. 


E. Pursue research along the line of the 
Research Secretary’s specialty. 


1. As the Research Secretary’s major in- 


terest at present is that of measuring 
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teacher efficiency (as discussed under 
4b, above) he is authorized to give 
this problem special personal atten- 
tion. 

2. The Research Secretary’s request is 
granted to complete a study (begun 
3 years ago) of mental ability scores 
made by vocational and non-vocationa! 
pupils. This study will be in co- 
operation with the Department of 
Rural Education of the Pennsylvania 
State College, which will bear the 
expense of preliminary tabulations 
and publication. This study is to be 
completed this school year. 


F. Respond to committee assignments. 

1. The Research Secretary should take an 
active part in the work of State and 
National professional organizations 
along the line of his special interests. 
He shall respond to a _ reasonable 
number of committee assignments in 
such organizations when they are of- 
fered to him. 

2. The Research Secretary is hereby 
authorized to continue his work upon 
the following committees: 

a. Committee on instruction in the As- 
sociation of Land Grant Colleges and 
Universities. 

b. Committee on measuring results in 
agricultural education in the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association. 


G. Keep informed concerning improved 
practice and reliable technique in the 
scientific study of education. 

Though this objective is largely at- 
tained through the necessary reading 
and conferences in connection with the 
pursuit of each of the other objectives, 
yet these contacts should be supple- 
mented by a systematic attempt to keep 
informed, such as: scheduled time in the 
library, the reading of specified publi- 
cations, and attending the meetings of 
professional organizations making con- 
tributions to the science of education. 
Review and evaluate studies. 

Make field and library surveys. 

Be available for conferences with stu- 
dents. 

Items H and J (above) are of such a 
nature that a large staff could be kept 
busy with them, but they are included 
here in this indefinite manner to make 
allowance for  such_ activities of 
this nature as the Research Secretary 
may find feasible, or as the Executive 
Secretary or the Executive Council may 
desire. Item K simply offers a possible 
service of a limited extent and character 
for which there may or may not be a 
demand. 

NoTe.—It needs to be emphasized that the 
foregoing is prepared as a brief outline of a 
long-term program. Each of the objectives as 
originally stated refers to a continuous and 
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for research” must, by its very nature, be 
changing always and never complete. These 
objectives simply indicate promising fields to 
explore, and the specifications under each give 
the immediate directions necessary to guide 
one safely into a promising field. Some of the 
fields may present impassable barriers immedi- 
ately, others may offer unobstructed progress. 
Year by year an ever increasing number of 
more specific problems can be covered by de- 
tailed specifications. 


A SCHOOL-POPULATION PROJECT 
Vv. E. LEWIS 
Supervising Principal, Edwardsville, Pa. 

The seventh grade pupils of the schools of 
Edwardsville are working out a school-popu- 
lation project. 

The architect of the school district has fur- 
nished the schools with a large blue print map 
of the town. This map is placed in the Seventh 
Grade library room in the Old High School 
building. 

Upon this map the pupils of this grade are 
designating with large colored dots the homes 
in which the pupils of the whole school system 
reside. The pupils of each building are repre- 
sented by differently colored dots: namely, red 
dots for pupils of the Brick building, white 
dots for pupils of the High School, etc. 

With a glance at the map one can ascertain 
immediately the number of pupils that are 
attending any particular building from any 
section of the borough. This project will show 
when completed what part of the town is 
thickly settled with school children and what 
sections are sparsely populated. A project 
of this kind will familiarize the pupils with 
many local conditions such as names and lo- 
cations of streets, residences, trend of growth 
in population, etc. The map will be valuable 
also to the school officials in their future build- 
ing program. To complete the work will prob- 
ably consume four or five morths with pupils 
working only at their leisure time. It is pro- 
posed to place the map in the annual art ex- 
hibit in May. 








I AM YOUTH! 

I am boundless in Health, dauntless in Cour- 
age, restless in Energy. 

On the threshold of Life I stand, face-front 
with my future. , 

I crave nutriment for my dreams, inspiration 
for my heart and hand and brain. 

Within me slumbers a spirit of Industry, a 
desire for Leadership, a will for Service. 

I turn to Education to waken me—to sum- 
mon forth my hidden powers—to study my 
impulses—to safeguard my ideals—to ripen 
my judgment. 

Fortified by Education’s strength I may 
find my sphere, do full service to myself, my 
Country and my God. 

In Education I invest my Todays and live 
in anticipation of my Tomorrows. 

May the “God of Learning” grant me guid- 


never-ending process. The “unified program « ance——Better School League. 





What to Expect F rom Your Normal 
School ‘Training 


A Recent Chapel Talk 


W. A. WHEATLEY 


Head of Department of Education, State Normal School, Edinboro, Pa, 


HERE are still some _ superintendents 

who declare that they prefer teachers 

with good experience but without a 
normal school training. Let us see whether 
they are wise or not. It is a fact that 
while we have universal education in this coun- 
try for all the children of all the people, we 
do not have in our rank and file of teachers 
the same professional training or ideals that 
are to be found in several European coun- 
tries. This does not mean, however, that we 
have not produced and still have in active 
service some towering educators, as for ex- 
ample, John Dewey, William C. Bagley and 
Charles H. Judd. 

This morning I want to make some brief 
statements covering what you ought to expect 
from your normal school training before you 
graduate and also afterwards as a result of 
this training. 

First, the Normal School measures your 
native abilitv and assists you in selecting the 
most promising division of the teaching field 
and in preparing yourself for effective service. 

The Normal School counsels and assists you 
in the development of your teaching person- 
ality, involving posture. facial expression, 
voice, speech, social reactions. This develop- 
ment of a more attractive and more dynamic 
personalitv should begin in the first semester 
and continue throughout your entire course. 

The Normal School offers you professional 
training through practical study of such 
courses as (1) Introduction to Teaching (2) 
Educational Tests and Measurements (3) 
Psychology and Child Study (4) Educational 
Sociology (5) Evolution and Present Status 
of the Curriculum (6) Methodology of All 
School Subjects, including Health, Music, Art 
(7) History and Principles of Education (8) 
Practice Teaching. 

Since artistic teaching involves much imi- 
tation of master workmen, observation of ex- 
pert teaching is provided throughout the entire 
course. It is not required in every semester, 
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but offered and it should be taken advantage 
of on every opportunity. 

After graduation if you, the student, and 
we, the faculty, have done our work well, your 
training should provide you at the beginning 
of your vocational career with professional 
standards of work and of further growth. You 
should also have for ready use an initial stock 
of good teaching habits. 

Your training should give you at the start 
reasonable confidence and poise. 

Your training should make it possible for 
all your additional experience in teaching to 
become an asset instead of a liability. 

Your training should reduce to a minimum 
the costly trial and error treatment of chil- 
dren, so common at the hands of untrained 
teachers. 

In brief, your training should insure on 
your part increasingly effective teaching, 
which must result in enlarged child life now 
and in the enriched personal and civic life 
of the coming generation. 

Through your thorough-going professional 
training, you place teaching just a little high- 
er as the profession par excellence and to the 
same extent you conserve and advance human 
progress. 

As you all know, our own Normal School 
offers training for effective service on any one 
of the three levels, the primary grades, the 
intermediate grades, the junior high school, 
and in the fields of rural school teaching and 
of the supervision of art education in public 
schools. 

Don’t forget that at the least possible ex- 
pense, at a time in your lives when you have 
the fewest responsibilities you will ever have, 
you can secure four years of education and 
training of college grade and earn a degree. 
This degree may look good to you now, but 
it will look much more valuable to you a few 
years from now, when, instead of its appear- 
ing to be an ornament or a luxury, it becomes, 


(Turn to page 240) 
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Educational Ranking of States 


CHARLES EVERETT MYERS 


Research Secretary Pennsylvania State Education Association, Harrisburg, Pa. 


INCE Ayres’ original work “An Index 
S Number for State School Systems” ap- 
peared in 1920, interest in such rank- 

ings has been keen. Such interest has been, 
undoubtedly, an incentive for increased edu- 
cational effort. Succeeding attempts at rank- 
ing have been confined to reweighting the 
Ayres’ ten items, discarding certain of them or 
making various combinations with new items. 
Ayres’ assignment of equal weight to his items 
may be as valid as any other weighting, for 
all individual weightings of such items must 
be, necessarily, fanciful. Ayres might have 
added the squares of his ten indices, or their 
square roots or their reciprocals, or taken 
their product or subjected them to almost any 
other mathematical manipulation and _ his 
resulting index in any one case might have 
been more valid than an index obtained by 
any one of the other mentioned manipulations. 
It is only the common factors in the ten 
items that can be.combined meaningfully. If 
there be more than one common factor, 
each must be combined separately to have 
real meaning. As soon as a common factor is 
isolated its value in each item must be meas- 
ured before a combined value can be deter- 
mined for it. Such a procedure is so involved, 
and such measuring instruments as may be 
available for this purpose are so cumbersome 
to use that the task is impracticable. The index 
number for each item has meaning by itself 
to the extent that the data from which it was 
computed are reliable and direct measures of 
the item designated. To the extent that the 
data used are indirect measures, the rating 
of the item is subject to questions of validity. 
Reducing data on particular items (denomi- 
nate numbers) to percentages of a standard 
for that item, does not make the percentages 
abstract numbers; and to secure an average 
of percentages dealing with both attendance 
and financial items is no more correct than to 
average percentages dealing with both tem- 
perature and weight. Pigs and horses will 
not add though they may be reduced to pounds 
and the pounds added. It is just this reduc- 
ing process that becomes the stumbling block 
in the educational ranking of states. The 
items have not yet been reduced to common 


factors. Ayres’ illustrations of commodity 
prices and stock prices have the common fac- 
tor of prices expressed in dollars; but his edu- 
cational items have denominations of “days” 
and “dollars.” 50 per cent perfect in 
days and 70 per cent perfect in dollars 
go together to form a theoretically 60 
per cent perfect educational system no 
better than do a 50 per cent perfect mouse and 
a 70 per cent perfect elephant average to 
make a 60 per cent perfect animal. The fact 
that his indices appear to support general ob- 
servation in some instances carries little 
weight for they run counter to general obser- 
vation in other instances. A proper conclu- 
sion or a correct answer is occasionally found 
in juxtaposition to poor logic or a mathemati- 
cal error, but such a situation in no wise 
justifies the faulty method. The correlations 
Ayres gives tend to lose such significance as 
they may otherwise have when it is observed 
that they are based upon ranks, and changes 
in the index values do not result in corres- 
ponding changes in ranks. For example: from 
1910 to 1918 California maintained the same 
rank with an increase in index value of 10.77 


‘ points while North Carolina maintained its 


rank with an increase of 4.88 points; again 
an increase of 20.4 points changes the rank 
of Iowa 23 places while an increase of 22.29 
points changes the rank of Montana only 6 
places. Correlations by the Pearson method 
between the indices for attendance and ex- 
penditure per pupil do not indicate to the 
present writer that the states which spend the 
more money per pupil keep their pupils in 
school better to a significant degree. The 
larger amounts per child represent, most like- 
ly, longer school terms; but a longer school 
term is sometimes accompanied by a low per- 
centage of attendance. Claims for education- 
al efficiency based upon amounts of money 
spent for education are rather far-fetched and 
rest upon assumptions which have not been 
adequately justified. 

These various rankings have assembled 
much data which are valuable. The ranks on 
the separate items are justified. But to se- 
cure a general efficiency index for a school 
system that is valid, a more careful analysis 
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MEASURING STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM AC- 
CORDING TO EFFICIENCY IN GIVING 
THE SCHOOL POPULATION A 200 
DAY SCHOOL YEAR 























Per cent. Efficient and Rank* 
STATES 1910 1918 1922 1924 
% \Rank| % |Rank| % |Rank| % |Rank 
Alabama........ 8| 46 |27.8| 48 [31.3] 46 |34.2] 48 
WREODS.....c.<5< 7| 40 {50.2} 16 |55.6) 30 43.8] 44 
Arkansas.. oa 5| 47 |31.9| 46 {30.6} 47 |41.1] 45 
California....... 3] 12 |60.9] 4 |56.3] 27 |81.9) 1 
en re 5) 21 |48.8] 23 |53.6) 33 61.8) 14 
Connecticut..... 53.2} 3 |58.5}) 5 {70.0} 5 |60.7| 18 
Delaware....... 36.2) 32 137.6} 36 161.9] 18 |52.7| 30 
Dist. of Colum...]56.2}) 2 |55.5) 9 |66.3] 10 |64.6) 9 
US ee 29.0| 37 |33.1| 44 [34.9] 44 [47.2| 38 
GOOTEIA. ..c0 005s 30.1] 36 |33.8] 42 |35.9] 41 |38.9] 47 
LES Saag ae Pee 38.4) 28 |45.9] 29 |56.1] 28 [51.7] 32 
PMINGS. sos coe 47.2| 15 [49.1] 21 {69.0 6 |60.7) 15 
Tn@iana.. .<..s.<.< 45.0] 19 |56.8) 8 |56.3] 26 |65.1) 7 
CS aa 48.8} 11 161.0) 3 |64.1) 14 |65.4) 6 
ON ee 47.4] 14 |50.0} 18 |55.7| 29 |67.6) 2 
Kentucky....... 27.8] 39 |33.3] 43 |28.8] 48 |47.4) 38 
Louisiana.....:. 23.0] 45 |26.8] 49 [41.7] 38 |39.5| 46 
BEAINO Ss coca 49.3} 9 |53.6) 12 |65.3] 11 |61.6| 16 
Maryland....... 37.3] 31. |37.8] 37 |64.9} 13 |50.7) 33 
Massachusetts...]56.3} 1 |53.3) 13 |67.1) 8 |59.1) 21 
Michigan....... 49.9] 8 158.3] 6 175.5) 2 |60.5) 19 
Minnesota...... 42.5] 22 |49.7) 20 |60.4); 19 |60.0} 20 
Mississinni...... 26.3] 42 |36.6] 37 |32.4] 45 |44.8) 42 
Missouri........ 39.1] 26 [46.3] 27 |55.3] 31 [56.6] 25 
Montana........ 45.4) 18 |65.5) 1 |59.4) 22 |50.3) 35 
Nebraska....... 46.3] 17 |50.2| -15 |59.8] 21 |64.3] 10 
Newada..<s:.. «<< 30.8| 35 |47.3| 24 158.0} 23 |67.6| 3 
New Hampshire.|44.1] 20 46.2) 28 |62.9) 15 |50.6) 34 
New Jersey....- 47.7| 13 |53.0| 13 |73.5| 3 j62.1) 13 
New Mexico...../21.8} 48 |34.4) 40 |50.0) 35 |48.5] 36 
New York....... 50.9] 7 |50.1) 17 |71.2| 4 |58.6| 22 
North Carolina. ./24.4] 43 |32.1| 47 |34.9]) 43 |45.4| 40 
North Dakota...|39.6] 25 |45.0} 31 |50.2} 34 |55.1] 27 
oo are 1.2) 6 J55.5} 10 65.3} 12 |62.8) 12 
Oklahoma....... 37.6| 30 [35.8] 38 |43.3]) 37 |51.9) 31 
Oreion....cc 42 42.4, 23 161.4, 2 |61.9| 17 |66.6| 4 
Pennsylvania... .|44.9] 20 |49.0) 22 |68.0) 7 |56.1) 26 
Rhode Island....|49.2| 10 |47.2) 25 |79.1) 1 |57.6) 23 
South Carolina. .|24.4| 44 |30.0) 47 |22.0) 49 |32.2| 49 
South Dakota. ..|39.0] 27 |41.3| 32 |57.2) 24 |61.5) 17 
Tennessee....... 33.9] 34 |40.7| 33 |35.0) 42 |45.2) 41 
Gaea.... nicest 27.5) 41 |39.9| 34 |38.3) 40 |44.2) 43 
SS aes 46.8| 16 |55.1) 11 |57.7| 24 |63.4) 11 
Vermont.......< 53.2) 4 |49.8] 19 |59.8] 20 |54.9] 28 
WatRIOs o:c.55.0.055 27.8) 38 |33.9| 41 |46.1| 36 [46.5] 39 
Washington..... 52.0) 5 |46.5) 26 |62.3) 16 |65.0) 8 
West Virginia. ..135.9] 33 |35.5| 39 [41.2] 39 |54.3] 29 
Wisconsin....... 41.6] 24 |45.2) 30 |66.6) 9 |57.3) 24 
Wyoming....... 38.1] 29 |58.0) 7 |54.5) 32 |65.5) 5 
Average.... .|39.7 45.8 54.4 55.2 


















































*The percentage values are far more significant as 
measures of efficiency than are ranks. Ranks have a 
minimum of meaning as measures for they indicate rela- 
tive position, only, without regard to amounts of differ- 
ences. In 1922 Ohio’s efficiency was to South Carolina’s 
as 65.3:22, in 1924 the ratio was 62.8:32.2, 4 the 
ranks were 12 and 49 respectively for both years. Though 
the percentage values are less variable than ranks they 
vary more from year to year than may appear reasonable. 
Does an average variation in percentages of attendance 
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of the measurable items must be made, they 
must be measured one at a time, and measure- 
ments must not be combined except as they 
are of the same denominations. 

Items 1 and 3 of the Ayres’ ranking, name- 
ly: Percent of school population attending 
school daily, and average number of days 
schools were kept open, will combine properly 


‘to indicate a state’s efficiency in giving each 


member of its school population 200 days of 
instruction. Hence, by multiplying the in- 
dices (percentages) of column 1 by those in 
column 3 the product becomes the-percentages 
of perfection of a state in meeting the stand- 
ard set up—a 200 day school for each mem- 
ber of the school population. 


This index does not say anything about the 
efficiency of the schools in giving instruction 
to pupils in attendance. «Pupil achievement is 
the other concomitant factor in the direct in- 
structional results of a school system. 


Ayres’ item 6, “Average annual expenditure 
per child attending,’ gives a rough measure 
of the unit cost of the Quantity of education 
given, but until the Quality of the education is 
determined it denotes degree of financial lib- 
erality rather than of educational efficiency. 
The same is true of the other financial items. 


In the preceding column are given index 
numbers for the states which are the percent- 
ages of efficiency they have attained in reach- 
ing the standard of a 200 day school for each 
member of the school population. The data 
are taken from a monograph and article by 
Doctor Frank M. Phillips.* It needs to be em- 
phasized that this ranking does not measure 
general educational efficiency but the efficiency 
of the states in supplying a standard Quantity 
of education. It is subject to certain minor 


*Phillips, Frank M., ‘Educational Ranking of States 
by Two- Methods,” 1925; The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. Phillips, Frank M., “Educational Rank 
of the States, 1924,” a reprint from the April, 1926 issue 
of the American School Board Journal. 





of about 8 points from year to year represent actual con- 
ditions of attendance within a state or unreliable data? 
Why should attendance in Michigan decrease 15 points 
from 1922 to 1924 and in California increase 25 points 
during the same time? No attempt is made to answer 
such questions, but they are real questions when one comes 
to attach meaning to these figures. For example, one 
year a state determines the average length of school term 
weighted by school district, another year the same state 
determines the average weighted by number of pupils 
within the district and thereby increases its percentage 
of standard attendance by about 5 points. The school 
census figures and the United States census figures for 
the same age groups often vary. More reliable official 
data and uniformity in accounting are necessary before 
such measures as are recorded here can be accepted at 
their face values. 
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errors in validity due to the manner in which 
it was necessary to secure the original data 
and, of course, all such data are subject to at 
least a small degree of unreliability. 

To rank school systems for general educa- 
tional efficiency two scales are needed: 

I. A seale for Instructional Efficiency, or the 
degree to which a school system keeps 
each individual in the school population 
learning at an optimum rate. 

II. A seale for Financial Efficiency or the 
degree to which a school system secures 
maximum Instructional Efficiency at a 
minimum cost. 

The following formulae are designed to 
measure school systems according to the above 
two scales. Except the educational and mental 
ability norms for determining the Accomplish- 
ment Ratio, the necessary data for using the 
formulae are available. 

I. INSTRUCTIONAL EFFICIENCY (I. E.) I. E. 

=(AB)100, in which 

A=Quantity of Instruction. An arbitrary 
standard, or point of reference is set 
at 200 days schooling per year for 
each member of the school population. 
The formula for the above expressed 

in percentage is: 
A= (Ase ie No. Days soe session ) 100 





B=Quality of Instruction. The ‘Accom- 
plishment Ratio of a Representative 
Sampling of Pupils is assumed to be 
an acceptable measure. The formula 
in percentage of the standard is: 


. achievement of pupils ) 
B= = ability of pupils 100 


II. FINANCIAL EFFICIENCY. The standard is 
arbitrarily set at $100 per pupil in the 
school population for a 100 per cent 
score in Instructional Efficiency. Hence, 
the formula for measurement in terms 
of percentage of the standard is: 


7. & 
F, E.= ( Fxpenditure Per Pupil of School Population ) 100 
$1 ; 


This index for Instructional Efficiency as- 
sumes that Quantity and Quality of instruc- 
tion are coordinate factors in determining the 
value of school work. It assumes that ten 
pupils taught so that they have an accom- 
plishment ratio of 90 is equivalent in value to 
nine pupils taught with an accomplishment 
ratio of 100. The classification is all inclusive, 
for pupils cannot be taught unless they are in 
attendance and their being in attendance is 
useless unless they learn. In theory, it ap- 
proaches a perfect measure of the direct edu- 
cational results of a school system. In prac- 
tice, its validity depends upon the definition 
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of the terms and the validity and reliability 
of the measurements taken. Though the 
answers to such questions as the following 
may have great educational significance, they 
can be answered for this purpose without 
much difficulty: What constitutes the school 
population? What is Average Daily Attend- 
ance? What constitutes a school day? When 
measurement of Achievement and Mental Abil- 
ity is attempted, there is more question, but 
the best measuring instruments now available 
(though far from complete and perfect) cover 
these items with a completeness, reliability 
and validity which make the results signifi- 
cant and useful. 


Such an index number for the efficiency of 
a school system is concerned only with final 
results. It does not attempt to diagnose the 
case any further than necessitated by the 
process of securing gross Quantity and Qual- 
ity measures. It may be seen that a school 
system is relatively high in Quantity of In- 
struction given, but it will not show whether 
this is due to a high secondary enrolment or 
a high percentage of daily attendance in the 
elementary schools or to various combinations 
of other relevant factors. This formula for 
an index number is offered as a more reliable 
and more valid measure of the general effici- 
ency in the educational results of a school 
system than can be secured by combining and 
weighting a large number of factors which 
are supposed to make for educational effici- 
ency. Similar index numbers could be pre- 
pared for elementary education, secondary 
education, the various subjects taught, ete. 


The index for Financial Efficiency in the 
use of educational funds emphasizes the idea 
of unit costs in terms of educational results 
and is a radical departure from the type of 
financial measurement used by Ayres. The 
Ayres index has been criticized as over-weight- 
ing the financial factor and others have select- 
ed one or two financial factors; but they either 
overlap, assume that the more money spent 
the better, or actually contradict each other. 
For example, should the school system with 
the largest expenditure per child rank highest 
or lowest? This is a wide open question but 
educators tend to take it for granted that it 
should rank highest. Without checking the 
cost against the results, the figure has little 
meaning. A high per pupil cost may mean 
small classes, a low per teacher cost and very 
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poor teaching. Might not the state, pupils and 
teachers all fare better in every respect if, 
instead of employing “30-pupil teachers,” one- 
half as many “60-pupil teachers” were em- 
ployed and salaries were increased by 90 per 
cent or even doubled? Financial efficiency 
and educational efficiency should not be con- 
fused or the one taken to represent the other. 


The formulae here given may be used by 
any school system which secures the necessary 
data and should have their greatest value in 
year to year comparisons within the same 
system. To facilitate comparisons between 
school systems, the following definitions, 
standards and recommendations are offered: 


1. Computations are to be made separately 
for each age group. The transition from 
an 8-4 to a 6-3-3 school organization com- 
plicates the use of this principle. Data 
for the age groups 6-18 and 14-17, in- 
clusive, are probably more generally 
available, while data for groups 6-11, 
12-14, 15-17, inclusive, are probably more 
significant. School systems should use 
the groups according to their organiza- 
tions. When adult and higher education 
are included the age groups 18-21, in- 
clusive, and 22-up, will serve present 
needs. Hence, the school population is 
the total population classified by age 
groups, each group to be measured sep- 
arately. 


2. A school day is defined in terms of pupil 
attendance as 6 clock hours and applies 
equally to all age groups. One pupil in 
school 6 hours is equivalent to three pupils 
in school 2 hours, and the four pupils 
attend school 2 pupil days. 


3. Average attendance for different classes, 
schools or school systems, must be weight- 
ed on the per pupil day basis. 

4, Quality of Instruction measuring devices 
are, at present, glaringly inadequate ex- 
cept for the age group 6-11, though the 
same scales are useful for the age groups, 
6-13 and 12-14. For the other age groups 
the questions of quality of instruction can- 
not be discussed satisfactorily or meas- 
ured on an age classification. These high- 
er age groups need to be broken up furth- 
er into special subject or vocational fields 
before questions of quality can be ap- 
proached satisfactorily. Even valid and 
reliable quantity measures in these upper 
age groups will constitute a great step in 
advance. 


5. A satisfactory index of the quality of in- 
struction in an elementary school system 
may be had by administering the Otis 
Classification Test to all the 6th or 8th 
grade pupils or to 500 or 600 6th or 8th 
grade pupils selected at random from the 
entire system. 
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6. The $100 per pupil standard applies to 
the school population under 18 years of 
age. As in the case of quality of instruc- 
tion for the upper age groups, a new 
classification and different standards are 
needed to measure the financial efficiency 
of the various types of adult and higher 
education. Such standards can be devel- 
oped as the need arises. 





A PLAN FOR AROUSING INTEREST IN 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 
(From page 220) 
otherwise drab subject and how much rivalry 
develops in the class. It is one thing to re- 
ceive a thirty per cent mark on a paper which 
nobody sees but the student himself, and quite 
another thing to have this mark placed in 
front of his own class and the class which 


. follows during the next period. Many students 


have requested me to erase the schedule after 
the class and I have even noticed some of 
them slipping into the room after I have gone 
to erase a mark they were ashamed of. This 
is surely proof that the method has a marked 
effect on these students. 


After all, teachers are salesmen trying to 
sell their service to a difficult type of custom- 
ers. We must meet the emergency as a sales- 
man does, by appealing to some element of hu- 
man nature, which in this case, is pride. While 
the average high school student seems to be 
invulnerable, he has his vulnerable spots 
among which is the profound desire to retain 
the respect and admiration of his classmates. 





WHAT TO EXPECT FROM YOUR 
NORMAL SCHOOL TRAINING 
(From page 236) 
as it may easily become, an absolute necessity 
for your professional recognition and oppor- 
tunity for professional service and advance- 

ment. 


In teaching, as in all other lines of worth- 
while service, the world moves. Let us move 
also and keep moving. Let us while here get 
the best possible training in a four years’ 
course and keep abreast of the fore ranks of 
our professional associates in America and 
everywhere else in the world. 





The world is a looking-glass and gives back 
to every man the reflection of his own face. 
Frown at it, and it will in turn look sourly 
upon you; laugh at it and with it, and it is 
a jolly, kind companion.—Thackeray. 
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Education Is King 


WILLIAM M. DAVIDSON 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


E are proud of Pittsburgh’s history. 

We honor it for its progressive en- 

terprise and its wonderful achieve- 

ment in business. But we prize its spiritual 

values above its material wealth. We admire 

its beautiful setting by flowing rivers and rock- 

ribbed hills, but we love it preeminently for its 
human associations and its happy homes. 


Steel is not our King today, nor Commerce, 
nor Gold; but Education—and the schoolroom 
has been his royal nursery. 


Grown-up people, it is true, have done, and 
are still doing, the big things in Pittsburgh, 
yet in the schooled and skilled youth of today 
must be found the chief source of the city’s 
potential prestige and the unfailing hope of 
its greater future. 

The total number of children enrolled for 
the school year closing with the date of June 
30, 1926, was 105,409 in the public day 
schools of the city. The total enrolment of 
students in all departments of the evening 
schools was, covering the same period,, 17,876, 
making a grand total of 123,285. 

To do the work of the day schools, more 
than three thousand teachers and principals 
are required at the present time, for which 
the city of Pittsburgh receives $300 per teach- 
er per year ($900,000) out of funds appropri- 
ated by the State to apply on the salaries of 
teachers. The balance of the teachers’ salar- 
ies is paid through revenues derived from local 
taxation. 

To teach the students enrolled in the even- 
ing schools (17,876) has required the services 
of 580 evening school teachers: A part of the 
salaries of the evening school teachers, by act 
of the Legislature of 1925, will be paid out of 
moneys appropriated by the State and a part 
out of tax revenues collected by the local 
district. 

The day schools are kept open each year for 
a period of two hundred days, actual schooling, 
five days each week. The evening schools are 
kept open for a period of twenty-four weeks 
each school year. These evening schools open 
about the middle of September and continue 
until about the first of April. 

It should perhaps be stated that no pupil 
in a day school is permitted to enroll in a night 
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school, under the age of sixteen. This means 
that of the seventeen thousand students en- 
rolled in the night schools, the vast majority 
of them come from the ranks of the adult 
population of the city. Pittsburgh is spending 
about $150,000 a year for this extension of its 
public school work to the adult population. 
For housing the children of the public 
schools, there have been erected 145 school 
buildings, as follows: For the elementary chil- 
dren, 129 buildings; for the trade and voca- 
tional schools, 3 buildings; and for the high 
school children, 13 buildings. In this connec- 
tion it should be noted that the growth of high 
school enrolment in Pittsburgh in the past 
decade and a half is perhaps greater than that 
of any other city of its size in the country. 
We have more than doubled the enrolment in 
the past ten years in this department of the 
schools. The statistics for 1916 show a total 


‘ enrolment of 9,364 pupils in the high schools; 


the statistics for 1926 show a total enrolment 
of 20,142 pupils. 

As a capsheaf to its public school system, 
Pittsburgh has developed a Teachers’ Train- 
ing School, in which it trains young women 
graduating from our public high schools, for 
the calling of teaching. To be qualified to 
enter this school an applicant must be a gradu- 
ate of a first-class four-year High School and 
at the same time be a resident of the city of 
Pittsburgh-—that is to say the Board of Edu- 
eation has found it necessary to limit admis- 
sion to this school to resident students. 

About sixty per cent of the number of new 
teachers appointed to positions in the schools 
in any given year are recruited from the 
graduates of the Pittsburgh Teachers’ Train- 
ing School. The remaining forty per cent re- 
quired to meet the demand for new teachers 
are recruited from outside the list of Training 
School graduates in order to avoid too great 
an inbreeding in the schools, and at the same 
time to meet the needs of the system where 
teachers of riper experience are vitally neces- 
sary to the work. This policy has made it neces- 
sary for the Board of Education to limit the 
number of admissions to the Training School 
each year, which practice has proved to be a 
very wise policy. 
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A new building to house the Teachers’ 
Training School with its model group of ele- 
mentary children, is now being erected in the 
Schenley District, facing on Thackeray Street 
just above Fifth Avenue. This building, as a 
tribute to a former member of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and a longtime resident of the 
city of Pittsburgh, will be known to Pittsburgh 
as the Henry Clay Frick Training School for 
Teachers. ; 

It will be recalled by Pittsburghers that 
when the will of the late Mr. Frick was opened 
it was found that he had bequeathed to the 
Frick Educational Commission of this city the 
sum of $5,000,000 to be used by that Commis- 
sion in promoting the professional growth and 
improvement of the teachers employed in the 
Pittsburgh public schools. 

Since and before that bequest, Mr. Frick’s 
beneficence has made it possible for the Edu- 
cational Commission to award free scholar- 
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ships to more than three thousand teachers 
connected with the Pittsburgh public schools. 
On these free scholarships teachers have been 
able to attend summer vacation schools con- 
ducted by the leading colleges and universities 
of the land. The Commission has not only 
awarded scholarships to teachers, but it has 
paid either part or all of their expenses in- 
curred while attending these summer schools. 
The Commission has likewise brought from the 
fields of Art and Literature some of the most 
eminent and successful men and women in 
America to inspire the twenty thousand boys 
and girls enrolled in the high schools of the 
city. The Commission has generously encour- 
aged the routine professional work being car- 
ried on with the teachers throughout the school 
year by making an appropriation to pay for 
the services of outside school experts who may 
be brought to the city to assist in the develop- 
ment of such work. 





Communications 


Do you have a worth-while idea that you are willing to pass on to the teachers of the 
State? For such ideas this column has been created in the hope that the members of the As- 
sociation will use it as an exchange column where each shall bring his own ideas on educa- 
tional problems and affairs and exchange them for the good ideas of somebody in another 
section of the State who is just as interested in education. 

Send all communications for this column to P. S. E. A. Headquarters, 400 North Third 


Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Married Women as Teachers 

The topic of married women in teaching 
and the problem of the employment of married 
women in general have of late been the sub- 
ject of so much debate pro and con character- 
ized by heat rather than by light, that it is a 
real pleasure to see the request for letters 
upon the subject in the October issue of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

There is, so far as I can see, just one strong 
argument for the opposition to a married 
woman teacher, namely, that she is preventing 
someone who needs the position more than she 
does—someone who has no husband to care 
for her financially—from earning a livelihood. 
Let us see whether this argument can be re- 
futed in the following discussion. 

Every woman hopes, even though she does 
not actually expect, to marry. That she enters 
the teaching profession no more precludes that 
possibility than if she made stenogrgphy her 
work. If we pass a state law that no married 
woman may teach, why expect four long and 





expensive years of preparation by our girls? 
Would we demand that before a girl enter or 
even prepare for the profession, she pledge 
that she will never marry? Yet this is what 
such a law would demand indirectly, since the 
profession is closed to her on the day she 
marries, and all-:her preparation goes for 
naught! 

Does a woman lose her efficiency by mar- 
riage? Scarcely so in this efficient age, when 
most women devote themselves to something 
more than scrubbing, washing dishes and keep- 
ing house. The woman who marries, especial- 
ly if she has been in the profession before, 
may be experienced, perhaps an_ excellent 
teacher, an authority in her field. Shall we 
replace her by an inexperienced beginner, 
from whom all schools until this time have 
joined hands in demanding “experience?” If 
experience is so vital that our city schools de- 
mand three years or more of it,—three years 
of inexperience, incidently, good enough for 
the township and the rural school—why scorn 
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the precious possession just because a woman 
has fulfilled her natural desire to marry? Of 
course, I admit, that the teacher’s position is 
not always based upon ability, but rather upon 
years of service. No matter how excellent 
may be the teacher’s labors she cannot hope 
for a wage increase in most cities until she 
has served her pro rata number of terms. 
Would, then, such a law be fair after a woman 
has spent years of preparation, thought and 
time in her profession? Have we so many 
excellent teachers that we can afford to dis- 
miss our married teacher regardless of her 
ability? 

And does marriage necessarily promise 
financial security to a woman? On the con- 
trary, sometimes it means that the woman is 
more in need of her job than ever before. I 
can cite off-hand at least five cases where 
marriage and living afterwards are directly 
dependent upon the salary of the women. Yes, 
all of the women are teachers. In one case 
the couple waited five years until the man had 
an apparently firm beginning in his work. 
They married. Two weeks later the man was 
out of a job, and since that has held any num- 
ber of other positions, none of which paid an 
existing wage. They are living on the wife’s 
salary as a teacher. In another case, the 
couple has been engaged for seven years. The 
girl’s father is dead. She is the support of 
her mother. Her fiancé is not earning enough 
to support two families. If she married, then 


according to the regulation of her district, . 


she would be immediately dropped. They 
can’t be married. On the other hand, does 
the fact that a girl is not married prove that 
she needs the position? There are a number 
of teachers in every city, unmarried, who are 
financially independent. If we pass a law for- 
bidding the married teacher to teach on the 
contention that she is taking the position from 
someone who needs it more, which as I stated 
before is the one argument in favor of such 
a law, we should pass a similar statute that 
each application should be investigated, and 
none but the financially dependent should hold 
teaching positions. No girl who can give up 
her position in January and take a trip to 
California “just for fun,” and who is teaching 
for the same potent reason, as is one girl I 
know, should be permitted to withhold a job 
from someone who needs it. Only if we grant 
positions to the individual on the basis of 
merit instead of on degree, years of service, 
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or alma mater, will the law preventing mar- 
ried women in schools have any approach to 
fairness. 


Those in favor of such a law have also 
failed to consider the “personal equation.” 
According to all authorities on the subject, 
according to teachers themselves and profes- 
sional books—and rightly so—teaching should 
be practised only by those who love the work, 
who are inspired, idealistic, enthusiastic, sym- 
pathetic. The real teacher who makes a suc- 
cess of her work does so because it is her call- 
ing. Is it fair to her to take from her that 
self-expression which the artist finds in her 
art, the writer in her words, the musician in 
her composition? Would we make a law that 
no artist may paint after marriage? One 
smiles at the idea. We know that we cannot 
limit creative art. Can we then limit the art 
of creating character and ideals, the art of cre- 
ating intelligent and strong citizens, as the 
successful teacher hopes to do? 


Perhaps marriage, the greatest of human 
experiences, will bring to this teacher even 
greater sympathies and understanding, a wis- 
dom that cannot be learned from books. Do 
we want by law, or by control of her economic 
security which she usually dares not defy, to 
deny her such human knowledge, or if she per- 
sists, refuse her and our children the privi- 
lege of spreading and encountering such hu- 
manness? If she is married and becomes a 
mother is she not perhaps thereby the greater 
teacher? There is no need to fear that she may 
leave at any minute since her interests are so 
much outside the school. Let us recognize the 
worth of our teachers, encourage originality, 
self-expression, new ideas, and our teachers, 
married or single, will find the school-room, 
not the four narrow walls of the three R’s 
but the open sesame to a wider horizon of life, 
and to the greater joy and love of all human 
beings. 

Doris E. Sulzbacher, 
Teacher in Swissvale High School, Swissvale, 
Pa. 


Project Method in Supervising Teachers 

There seems to be a general impression 
abroad that the project method is a good 
method to use in teaching children. The basic 
idea in this method is to develop initiative on 
the part of the children by encouraging them 
to use their natural interests for building new 
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knowledge on what they already know. This, 
it is believed, will enable them to form the 
habit of using their knowledge, and so, when 
they grow up, they will naturally learn 
more and use it for purposes that have 
heretofore been considered impossible. This 
will enable education to be a growth from 
the root up, rather than a picture painted on 
the mind of the child by the teacher. 

Would it not be a good idea to use the same 
method in the supervision of teachers? If it 
is not a good idea for teachers to force notions 
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into the children’s minds, why is it a good 
idea for superintendents and supervisors to 
try to force notions into the minds of the 
teachers? Why do superintendents and super- 
visors not try to enable teachers to use their 
own ideas and to grow naturally rather than 
to become mere images of their superiors? 
Czarism should be condemned in the school 
system from the top to the bottom as well as 
from the bottom to the top. Every one should 
have a chance to use his own ideas. 
R. M. Patterson, Gastonville, Pa. 





A County-Wide 


CARL G. 


Music Venture 


LEECH 


Superintendent, Delaware County, Media, Pa. 


OR several years past there has been 
FE some dissatisfaction among the teachers 
of Delaware County over the type of 
music program presented during Institute 
Week. A large proportion of the teaching 
force have the opportunity to hear the best 
music in Philadelphia—the Philadelphia or- 
chestra, grand opera performances and concert 
singers of the first rank. The programs which 
had been presented for many years past by 
various concert companies of the type usually 
secured through Lyceum Bureaus had evoked 
very little enthusiasm and in fact at one meet- 
ing of a teachers’ committee to plan_upon the 
annual institute, it was suggested that music 
be dropped entirely from the week’s program. 
However, the music supervisors of the county, 
who had formed a permanent association and 
who constitute a very wide-awake, progres- 
sive group, had discussed the situation in one 
of their meetings and presented to the insti- 
tute committee a plan for a music day which 
would be as they felt a real contribution to 
public school music in Delaware County. They 
suggested that they be permitted to present 
a music program by the school children of the 
county. After they had described their plan 
the institute committee voted to accept their 
suggestion and instructed the supervisors to 
present the program as they had outlined it. 
Under the plan, as drawn up by the super- 
visors’ association, each member of the group 
was to select a few of the best pupils in music 
from each grade of her district from the 
fourth to the eighth, inclusive. Music selec- 
tions were agreed upon for each grade and 


certain supervisors were assigned to have 
charge of the program of that grade at the 
County Institute. It was agreed that each su- 
pervisor would teach these songs to each of 
her grades during the spring and fall of 1926 
so that when the selection of pupils was made 
the children concerned would be thoroughly 
familiar with the music. It was also agreed 
that three high school groups should take 
part in the program, a high school orchestra, 
a girls’ glee club and a boys’ glee club, each 
one made up of the best material from the 
various high school music clubs of the county. 
Each supervisor was likewise to train her own 
high school music clubs in the assigned selec- 
tion. These children were to be brought to- 
gether at the County Institute at Media with 
one brief rehearsal just previous to the 
presentation of the program. There was no re- 
hearsal whatsoever for the children in such 
details as marching on and off the stage or 
arrangement thereon. 


The supervisors had so well organized their 
work that the children were placed on the 
stage in order, sang in unison and with a fine 
tone quality. In each grade-group there were 
about 50 pupils. The combined high school 
orchestra was made up of about 35 pieces of 
all types of instruments—first and second vio- 
lins, cellos, violas, cornets, French horns, 
drums, etc. The girls’ glee club was composed of 
75 voices singing in three parts, with splendid 
volume and tone quality. The boys’ glee club 
was composed of about 25 voices, singing in 


(Turn to page 246) 
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The Center of the World 


J. B. THOMAS 


Millersville State Normal 


ITH Calais on the Strait of Dover as 
W\ a center, describe on the map of 
Europe a circle with a radius of 
seven hundred miles. Inside this circle are 
twenty-two per cent of the area of the con- 
tinent and more than forty-four per cent of 
its population. Europe has one _ hundred 
eighty cities of more than one hundred thou- 
sand population. One hundred thirty of them 
lie inside the circle. From a list of fifty of 
the largest of them, thirty-six are inside a 
smaller circle of four hundred miles radius. 
Nine of Creasy’s fifteen decisive battles were 
fought inside this circle, and another one, the 
battle of Saratoga, was fought by people 
whose ancestors were nurtured within it. A 
major part of the inventions fundamental to 
our industrial progress came into use here. 
The people near the center of the circle were 
the first to understand the practical use of 
printing and somewhere in it or near its cir- 
cumference they made the first practical use 
of gunpowder and the mariner’s compass. In 
this magic circle, men invented the steam en- 
gine, spinning and weaving machinery, the 
locomotive and the balloon; they discovered 
the fundamental elements of chemistry such as 
oxygen and the basic elements of physics such 
as the laws governing the expansion of gases. 
In its outer regions, Arabic numerals and the 
zero symbol began working together for the 
convenience of mind. It was here that loga- 
rithms, analytics and calculus came into exist- 
ence to be a medium of thinking. Thinkers, 
here, worked out systems of thought such as 
evolution, the Linnean system of classifying 
plants and some systems of philosophy. The 
explorers went out from this region to find 
new worlds, and here reforms wrought higher 
ideals of religious life and political life. A 
study of the lives of men who have made the 
world for two thousand years adds interest 
to our wonderful circle. Any encyclopedic list 
of names of men containing numbers ranging 
from a score to hundreds and including Caesar, 
Virgil, Charlemagne, Columbus, Shakespeare, 
Luther, Rousseau, Napoleon, Gladstone and 
Lloyd George, reveals the fact that they were 
born in this area or near its circumference. 
At this center is the region made famous 


School, Millersville, Pa. 


by Caesar’s “All Gaul is divided into three 
parts.” He recognized the virtues of the 
Gauls, the Aquitanians and the Belgians, but 
he gave first place to the Belgians. His rea- 
sons for their superiority are that they were 
far away from the weakening vices of civili- 
zation, and they were continually warring with 
the Germans across the Rhine. Thus, the 
people at the center of our circle revealed their 
boundless energy when they first came upon 
the stage of history. Since Caesar’s time we 
have learned much about the way geographic 
factors influence human life and it will now be 
in order to try to discover some relation ex- 
isting between the vigorous energy of these 
people and their geographical environment. 


Miss Semple says that the location of a 
people is always the supreme geographic fact 
of its history. The map of a hemisphere using 
the center of our circle as its center has about 
82 per cent of the world’s land surface. Lon- 
don is called the world’s crossroads and Paris 
is called the natural headquarters of man- 
kind. London has been and may again be the 
financial center of the world. Just at present, 
every motorist is paying tribute to this city 
as the capital of the world’s rubber markets. 


Huntington and Cushing say that the cli- 
mates most conducive to human energy are 
those with an average temperature of 40 dur- 
ing the winter and 64 during the summer; an 
average relative humidity ranging from 45 
per cent to 75 per cent. Again, we may infer 
that human energy is highest in regions where 
cyclonic storms are frequent, perhaps an aver- 
age of one every ten days, to furnish a stimu- 
lating change. Regions where rainfall aver- 
ages 20 to 40 inches and is evenly distributed 
throughout the year, call forth a high devel- 
opment of human energy. 


- Huntington in “Civilization and Climate” 
says that the southeastern part of England is 
the region that most nearly approaches these 
climatic optima. The temperature map in any 
school geography shows the summer isotherm 
of 59 passing to the north of this center, and 
the winter isotherm of 41 passing a little to 
the south of it. The rainfall map shows an 
average of 20 to 40 inches in the circle. A 
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rainfall chart for Brest shows that the aver- 
age rainfall for March, April, May, June, 
July and August, respectively, is two inches. 
For each remaining month it ranges from 3 
to 4 inches. It is also in the midst of the 
cyclonic storm belt, hence it will have an even 
distribution of storm periods. 


Huntington also has maps showing the other 
regions of the world having climatic condi- 
tions and human energy approaching those of 
our favored circle. They are the regions in 
the western part of North America around 
Puget Sound; the eastern part of the United 
States bounded on the south by the Ohio river, 
on the west by the Missouri, on the north by 
the Great Lakes and extending to the Atlan- 
tic; New Zealand, Japan, the southern tip of 
South America and the southeastern part of 
Australia. The people who settled these re- 
gions, and are helping to make the world 
here, came from our circle with the exception 
of the Japanese and they borrow the elements 
of their progress from it. 


The assembling of these earth facts and 
man facts, and the searching for relations 
between them constitute a problem suitable for 
junior high school pupils. Colgrove proposes 
four plans for improving the recitation: 

(1) Better Motivation of School Work 

(2) The Socialized Recitation 

(3) Supervised Study 

(4) Project Method 

The collecting of these facts furnishes a 
motive for reading maps, using encyclopedias 
and other references. It meets the demands 
of the socialized recitation in that it furnishes 
an opportunity for each pupil or group of 
pupils to make a definite contribution. It 
furnishes ample opportunity for the teacher 
to supervise study. Some unsolved problems 
come to the surface such as whether race or 
place is paramount in producing civilizations. 





The 1926 report of the Secretary of the N. 
E. A. (contained in Volume 64 of Addresses 
and Proceedings of the N. E. A., 1926) is a 
record of progress toward professional soli- 
darity. The growth of the association in 
membership, in its effective contacts with in- 
fluences determining educational development, 
in its vision of a comprehensive organized 
program and in its success in initiating and 
executing that program, is a record of vital 
accomplishment which reflects through the 
Headquarters staff and officers of the associa- 
tion, a professional awakening among educa- 
tional workers that is truly inspiring. 
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A COUNTY-WIDE MUSIC VENTURE 
(From page 244) 


four parts. Two of the members of the boys’ 
glee club also sang solos, which indicated ex- 
ceptionally fine vocal development for high 
school boys. Between 500 and 600 pupils took 
part in the performance. 


Not only was the performance of great 
value in itself as an exhibit of the possibili- 
ties of public school music and of county-wide 
cooperation, but it will probably prove to be 
an excellent piece of publicity for school music 
and result in an increased number of super- 
visors in the county. 


The districts which participated in the pro- 


gram together with the names of the super- 
visors are as follows: 


pA Eee Te Kathleen Colt 

Clifton Heights ...Mrs. Alice Litzenberg 

Collingdale ....... Henrietta Metzger 

E. Lansdowne ... t See Mes 

ere 

Glen=NOP oisisi0%8 0.015 Clara K. Bowen 

(Glenolden & Norwood) 

Lansdowne ....... Henrietta Smedley 

Marcus Hook ..... Marjorie F. Love and 
Katharine M. Harley 

eee eT Dorothy Kolb 

Morton & Rutledge. Rosamond Maher 

Ridley Bark ..... << M. Lillian Ross 

Springfield ....... Mrs. Mabel Frantz 

Sharon Hill ....... Margaret N. Dalton 

Swarthmore ...... -Carrie B. Phinney 





TEACHERS UNDERPAID SAYS NOTED 
MAGAZINE EDITOR 


“Compare the average salary of teachers 
with the wages of skilled and unskilled labor, 
including school janitors, and blush,” says 
Editor Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, in the De- 
cember 8 issue of Adventure Magazine, But- 
terick Building, New York City. That teach- 
ers manage to be as good as they are is a 
miracle he thinks. ‘They deserve our respect 
equally with our pity.” 

Mr. Hoffman considers it a disgrace that we 
erect beautiful school buildings and brag about 
them, and then man them with teachers whose 
pay is shamefully low. 


“No good business man would dream of 
making such a tremendous investment in build- 
ings and equipment,” he writes, “and then 
offer such low wages for the operation of his 
plant that people with brains enough to handle 
the job would have too much brains to take it 
when on every side were better paying 
openings.” 

The article contains interesting details on 
this situation and makes several practical sug- 
gestions for remedying it. 
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Individual Differences 


RALPH S. DEWEY 


Superintendent of Schools, Corry, Pa. 


history of education have received more 
or less consideration. Modern philosophy 
demands that every individual be afforded an 
equal opportunity for development. It is un- 
derstood that “equal” opportunity does not 
mean the “same” opportunity, for what is 
medicine for one may be poison for another. 
School systems have now, as never before, 
made special arrangements in their organi- 
zation for the consideration of individuals. 
Although they may have many characteris- 
tics in common, children differ markedly in 
many details so that individuals require dif- 
ferent treatment. The treatment children re- 
ceive in school may be grouped under four 
heads. 


1. Administration—Where shall he be taught? 
2. Curriculum—What shall he be taught? 

3. Method—How shall he be taught? 

4, Progress—How fast shall he be taught? 


1. Administration: Where shall the child 
be taught? 

This is a question for the administrative 
staff to decide. Many different systems have 
been used for the classification of children. 
Classifications have been made solely on chron- 
ological age, and to this day this is almost 
the only criterion considered for children en- 
tering the first grade. For a long time the 
child’s classification in school depended on 
what grade reader he had finished. In late 
years, various devices and measurements are 
at the disposal of school administrators to use 
as an aid in the classification of children. In- 
dividuals are measured in all sorts of ways, 
and various “ages” such as C.A., E.A., M.A. 
are determined, physical and social and moral 
development are considered; groups are A, 
B, C, D’d, X, Y, Z’d, accelerated, retarded, de- 
partmentalized, platoonized and what not. 
Such individual differences as far as they may 
be grouped, are largely cared for by the ad- 
ministrative department. 

2. Curriculum: What shall the child be 
taught? 

This is a matter also largely decided for the 
teacher, as most curricula furnish to the 
teacher a pretty definite layout of what is to 
be taught to the grade as a whole. However, 
there is a considerable difference in what 
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should be taught to various individuals, even 
in the same class, and the requirements of the 
individual must also be studied by the teacher. 
When achievement tests are used in classi- 
fication, these records may also assist in de- 
termining what should be taught in individ- 
ual cases. Detailed diagnostic tests, however, 
are more valuable in this connection. 

3. Method: How shall the child be taught? 

This question in a large measure must be 
answered by the teacher. Thorndike says: 
“Good teaching recognizes variety of human 
nature and fits stimuli to individuals as far 
as possible, and when that is not possible, 
chooses those stimuli which are for the good 
of the greatest number.” 

“Individuals can be divided roughly into two 
groups: 

(1) Those able to work with ideas; 
(2) Those able to work with things.” 

The technique in teaching these two classes 
must be different at least part of the time. 
The question which confronts the teacher is 
how to help each individual to learn. 


The class which has little marked ability 
to work with ideas has limited ability to think 
of things in elements or parts; little power to 
analyze,—the pupils must see things in gross. 
They have trouble with any subject which can 
not be mastered by memory. Much of reading, 
arithmetic and grammar is usually out of their 
range, while they may excel in such subjects 
as spelling, music and art. 

In school work it is not necessary or even 
desirable that all members of a class or group 
be exactly alike. It is an advantage if the 
range of ability is not excessive. However, 
it is the duty of the teacher to see that every 
individual has an opportunity to develop his 
particular talents. The cultivation of his 
native abilities will, no doubt, lead to the de- 
velopment of latent abilities—or at least ac- 
quired skills. Every child should be treated 
“as he is with reference to what he may be- 
come.” 

The first step in the treatment of individual 
differences, then, is the recognition of them. 
Which individual differences in ability may 
better be cared for by a difference in assign- 
ment, which by project work, which by oral 
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work, by written work, or group work; which 
in school and which out of school; how the 
socialized recitation, pupil helping pupil, Ba- 
tavia, Winnetka or Dalton Plan will reach, is 
not a matter to be included in this discussion. 
We are here dealing primarily with the recog- 
nition of the differences. 


The individual differences with which the 
teacher has to deal are more or less varied 
in character—the one given most considera- 
tion is general intelligence. Others are the 
special abilities and capacities; the type of 
stimulus to which pupils best respond (visual, 
auditory, motor, etc.), will-temperament, pow- 
ers of perception, discrimination, reasoning, 
etc. Physiological and psychological make-up 
also have various degrees of development in 
children in many other ways quite similar. So- 
cial development also varies greatly in chil- 
dren otherwise quite on a par. 


Therefore, in the recognition of these indi- 
vidual differences, not only the mental but 
physical and social capacities must be con- 
sidered. Many of these differences are differ- 
ences in degree of development. 


Naccarati and Lewy-Guinzburg* write: 
“The same harmonies which promote morpho- 
genesis of the skeleton and muscles of. the 
limbs, promote also the development of the 
psychomotor and psychosensory centers.” 


Dearborn} states that “....we are dealing 
with an individual organism whose changing 
behavior (as noted by the mental tests) is 
only one further indication of its develop- 
ment.” 


Baldwin writes: “Physiological age is, the 
writer believes, directly correlated with stages 
of mental maturation.... The physiologically 
more mature child has different attitudes, dif- 
ferent types of emotions, different interests, 
from the child who is physically younger 
though of the same chronological age.... 
physiological age has a direct bearing on peda- 
gogical age, as many of our schools are be- 
ginning to recognize. The larger and physi- 
ologically more mature child may be able to 
do certain types of school work better, al- 
though of inferior ability in specific traits 
which have been greatly emphasized by school 
curricula....That there is a direct relation- 
ship between social age and physiological ma- 





*Naccarati S, and ye ietongy ek R. L.: Journal of 
Applied Psych. 1922, pp. 221-234. 

tDearborn, W. F.: School and Society, June 23, 1924. 
Pp. 675, 676. 
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turity needs only to be mentioned to be 
evident.” 


Baldwint recommends that, “Physiological 
age, based on height and general growth, de- 
velopment of the carpal bones (and where 
they may be used, evidences of stages of pu- 
bescence) be given a heavy, but not a definitely 
stated, weight in the classification and pro- 
motion of pupils.” 

4. Progress: How fast shall he be taught? 

In the light of the foregoing, the question 
of progress must be decided from more angles 
than the mere scholastic attainment or 
achievement age of the pupil. School age, 
mental age, physical age, chronological age 
and social age must be considered in the pro- 
motion and classification of pupils. 


The study of individual differences within 
a group has to be more minute than in the 
larger numbers for basis of classification. Any 
method, system or device which is of value 
in classifying pupils in groups or grades may 
also be useful in pointing out the variations 
between individuals in the smaller groups. It 
then becomes an asset on the part of the 
teacher to be familiar with all possible ways 
in which pupils differ. Not that all of these 
can or should be given individual treatment, 
but the teacher must at least realize that 
they exist——what their relative importance 
is, and their tendency to change. 


Any written record of an individual’s per- 
sonal, social, moral, physical or educational 
characteristics should be revised at least once 
each year, and it is of equal importance that 
the new record be recorded before referring 
to the old. The present may be compared with 
the past after it is written to determine ele- 
ments of development and change. 

There are many ways in which individuals 
differ, many solutions offered to explain the 
source of the differences as well as many de- 
grees of different differences. The task de- 
volves upon the teacher to recognize, interpret 
and treat as many of them as he consistently 
can, and not to let them interfere with the 
progress of the others. 


t Baldwin, B. T.: Twenty-Third Yearbook of the Nationa! 
Society for the Study of Education. 





When you play, play hard. 
When you work, don’t play at all. 
. —Roosevelt. 
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A Revolution of Thought 


A. ESTELLE LAUDER 


Executive Secretary, Consumers’ League of Eastern Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


E’S not school material, he should be 
working.” “She can’t learn anything 
in school, she should get a job.” So 

often have these very words, or phrases of 
the same import, been said to the writer that 
she should like to present the other side of 
the issue. 

Do these teachers who happen to be unsuc- 
cessful with certain classroom material—for 
there are two sides to the issue when children 
fail in school, the child’s ability to respond 
and to comprehend the teaching and the teach- 
er’s ability to affect favorably all minds be- 
fore her—do these teachers realize into what 
hazards they would commit the unresponding 
boys and girls? 

Students of industrial problems for half a 
century in this country have been pointing out 
the bad effects upon children of premature 
employment in the industrial world. Little by 
little, they have been giving back to the 
schools those who need so much more develop- 
ment before they are able to make adequate 
physical and mental reactions to the’ stimuli 
of the modern factory and shop. Speed— 
speed—speed. Insatiable pressure. The sacri- 
fice of youth to the job at hand—often a mo- 
notonous process in an industry that has two 


hundred or more processes. That is the work- . 


ing world. 

In one year in Pennsylvania there were 
fifty-five deaths while at, work of children 
under 18 years of age; four of them were 
children under 16 years of age. Two children 
were so badly hurt they will be permanently 
incapacitated for work; 8,476 children in all 
suffered accidents; 152 children of 16 and 17 
years had amputations of one kind or another. 

The most innocent looking job seems to 
hold lurking dangers for children. Gruesome 
stories might be told. Many are on file in the 
Consumers’ League office, some are printed in 
the League’s publications. Suffice it here to 
say that far too many children have unneces- 
sary industrial injuries. Far too many chil- 
dren are so handicapped at an early age be- 
cause of industrial injuries that unemploy- 
ment, or at best casual employment, is their 
only outlook. 

Work places are not manned with child 
welfare workers or with foremen who are 
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teachers of the young. Often the loosest kind 
of instruction is given the children—children 
are left to the tender mercies of each other 
with the most dangerous machines and chemi- 
cals about or they are put in the most fright- 
ful places. 

Knowing the dangers that are ever present, 
the Legislature and the Department of Labor 
and Industry are constantly adding to the 
jobs that are prohibited to minors. In Penn- 
sylvania, for example, there are fifty or more 
jobs prohibited to children under 18 years 
of age; there is a long list prohibited, in ad- 
dition, to those under 16 years. As the acci- 
dent records demonstrate further need, new 
processes are prohibited. Some states go 
farther and decree that when children are 
employed in these prohibited jobs or before 
they are of working age, the compensation 
shall be a charge upon the employer’s own 
pocket. Two or three times ordinary com- 
pensation is decreed and only one part can be 
paid from insurance. Already this is proving 
effective in some cases. Miss Frances Perkins, 
Chairman of the New York Industrial Com- 
mission says: 

“Some very striking results have occurred 
in the State of New York as the outcome of 
this double compensation law. I have in mind 
one factory, one of the great plants in this 
state, which had been known to inspectors of 
the Labor Department and to other interested 
persons for many years as one of the most 
careless violators of the Child Labor Law. 
They had a careless employment system—so 
careless that children under age could get into 
the factory without having their age chal- 
lenged. It was a place where a great many 
very young people were employed. 

“In one week in the first year of the opera- 
tion of this law double compensation was as- 
sessed against that employer in four cases. 
It happened that that concern is represented 
on its compensation side by a very able firm 
of lawyers, who of course have nothing to do 
with the management or the operation of the 
employment system. But after the third and 
fourth cases of double compensation the man 
who represented them in their compensation 
claims said: ‘It is against my policy to speak 
to the superintendent about anything having 
to do with management or the organization 
of the factory, but if this goes on I think I 
shall have to call it to his attention. The firm 
will be bankrupt if they employ any more 


children.’ aa 
“The result has been a complete revision of 
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the employment policy of that concern, so 
that children are not hired except when they 
have working papers and they are not put to 
work on the dangerous machinery which is 
common in that particular plant.” 

Does it not seem absurd, therefore, in the 


face of the accidents and the efforts govern- 
mental bodies are putting forth to restrict 
work and to turn children back to school, for 
teachers to continue to say “my children are 
too stupid or are unable to learn—they should 
be at work?” 

There is untold interest in helping the just 
passable boy find his place in draughtsmanship 
and in a polytechnical school; as everybody 
knows, there’s joi de vie in taking the young 
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unschooled Italian lad from the machine shop 
and putting him in contact with schools of 
art until he has his recognized place in the 
art world; and in putting the East Side Jew- 
ish girl in contact with the trade school 
through which she eventually becomes such a 
skilled neckwear designer that yearly visits 
to Europe for her firm are her lot. Yes, and 
there’s worth-while compensation for theteach- 
er in viewing the misfit child from all angles 
and in making a contribution to school man- 
agement based on the study of the misfit 
child. The satisfaction gained from excluding 
him from one’s class must be slight indeed in 
comparison. 





Opposite Poles in Educational History 


Theory of Repression 

1. Education is preparation for adult life. 
It ends when maturity is reached. It is pri- 
marily a reshaping, reformatory process for 
the child, who is looked upon as a bundle of 
original sin. 

2. The aim of the curriculum is to pre- 
pare for future opportunities and responsi- 
bilities. The curriculum necessarily involves 
much that is distasteful and foreign to the 
child’s immediate interests. 

38. The method of teaching is formal drill 
on set assignments logically arranged. Rigid 
discipline molds the child into adult conform- 
ity. 

4. Training results from acquiring, 
through memorization, the facts that make 
up the social heritage of the race. 

5. Learning is a cold-storage process by 
which the child stores up facts and skills for 
future use. 

6. Through education the child is inculcat- 
ed with accepted doctrines and imbued with 
the sanctity of established institutions and 
vested rights. 

7. School equipment is simple—a room, a 
teacher of the drillmaster type, a rod and a 
book. 

8. Child activity in itself .has no justifi- 
cation. Childhood is merely a period of in- 
tensive preparation for successful participa- 
tion in adult life. 

9. Too much education is feared. Education 
beyond one’s station is to be deplored. Early 
entrance into industry and the early assump- 
tion of adult responsibilities should be encour- 
aged. 


Theory of Expression 

1. Education is life. It continues through- 
out life. It is an unfolding process. Spon- 
taneous self-expression is the means employ- 
ed; and unrepressed child nature is its own 
best guide. 

2. The aim of the curriculum is to stimu- 
late and encourage children to grow by pro- 
viding for them, through a rich and sugges- 
tive environment, activities in which they joy- 
ously engage. 

3. The method of teaching is following the 
inner urge of the child which results in spon- 
taneous activity. Freedom and self-expres- 
sion best develop latent talent. 

4. Training results from meaningful ac- 
tivity growing out of the child’s needs and 
interests. 

5. Learning is the acquisition of facts and 
skills essential to the fulfilment of the child’s 
immediate interests. 

6. Through education the child is imbued 
with a spirit of irreverence for blind tradition 
and a critical attitude toward things as they 
are. 

7. School equipment is varied and attempts 
to duplicate life situations. The teacher is 
a sympathetic observer of childhood. 

8. Childhood is its own justification. It 
should be a period of carefree self-expression 
untrammeled by the demands of adulthood 
with its unfulfilled anticipations. 

9. The more education the better. Through 
education every child can be brought to a 
higher level or station in life. The period of 
youth and school attendance should be ex- 
tended.—Journal of the N. E. A. 
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DECEMBER JOURNAL IS NO. 5 OF 
VOL. LXXV 

Those who have the commendable habit of 
saving their PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNALS 
and binding them annually should note that 
the November 1926 issue is Vol. LXXV, No. 3 
and the December issue is Vol. LX XV, No. 5. 

Between these two issues is published the 
New School Buildings number, No. 4, of Vol. 
LXXV, a “9 x 12” volume, which of course 
eannot be bound with the regular issues of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





HARRISBURG CONVENTION 
CHARLES E. DICKEY 
President P. S. E. A. 

This is an age of organization. No business, 
large or small, can long endure without some 
form of organization. Problems of one type 
or another are constantly arising that need the 
combined wisdom of the allied interests to 
solve, whether they be in the field of industry 
or in that of the professions. Capital and 
labor have long since learned that individual 
bargaining is slow and ineffective. . Profes- 
sional people through organization have not 
only been able to set up standards of pro- 
ficiency for entrants, but they have been able, 
also, to fix more or less definite standards of 
ethics to govern their practice after admission. 
But what is perhaps even better, they have 
been able to stimulate growth, hence, greater 
proficiency among their membership through 
research and discussion. 

While the immediate objectives of organiza- 
tions seem to be selfish, their ultimate outcomes 
are in the main, salutary. Their very exist- 
ence presupposes purposeful, wholesome ac- 
tivity, and to secure this there must be set 
up certain specific goals, the attainment of 
which requires planning, research and vigor- 
ous cooperative effort. The larger the group, 
the more potent becomes its influence, for it 
may plan a campaign covering a period of 
years for its ultimate attainment; it may under- 
take large projects without the danger of in- 
completion through a lack of funds; it may, by 
virtue of its magnitude alone, attract support 
for its worthy causes, and, by the same means, 
repel a sinister attack by an adversary. 

The P. S. E. A., with its membership of 
56,000, has tremendous potentialities both be- 
cause of its large membership and because of 
its altruistic purposes. Its history, covering 
more than a half century, is replete with noble 
achievements. Its future is even more promis- 
ing than its past. Its form of government is 
so democratic that it is difficult to see how its 
purposes could be perverted either by a czar 
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or a tyro as its presiding officer. So long 
as it adheres to its purposes as defined in 
Article II of the Constitution, namely: to pro- 
mote the educational welfare of the State, to 
protect and advance the interests of its mem- 
bers, to foster professional zeal, to advance 
educational standards and to establish and 
maintain helpful, friendly relations, it must 
be regarded as a vital factor in the State’s 
advancement. Maintaining, as it does, an offi- 
cial organ, purely professional in character, 
liberal in policy and progressive in attitude; a 
research secretary, thoroughly trained and 
eager to apply scientific methods in the solu- 
tion of many of the perplexing problems upon 
which there has been much guessing and con- 
sequently much disagreement; district and an- 
nual conventions, wherein are discussed the 
vital issues of the day, the P. S. E. A. has an 
exceedingly bright outlook. 

Our immediate interest is the annual con- 
vention. This year we shall be the guests of 
the school people of Harrisburg. Supt. Gar- 
wood assures us that the Board of Education 
and the teachers of the capital city will give 
us a generous reception. The two magnificent 
high school buildings, recently completed, will 
provide ample facilities for all of our activi- 
ties and at the same time afford us an oppor- 
tunity to view concrete examples of Harris- 
burg’s faith in the public school. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce will see that proper and ade- 
quate hotel facilities are provided. The State 
Capitol will open its doors to visiting teachers, 
and a rare treat it will be to those who have 
not had the privilege of inspecting this mag- 
nificent structure before. 

But the Convention will be the chief attrac- 
tion. Both the general and the department 
meetings give promise of unusual merit. Some 
of the most outstanding educational leaders of 
the country have been secured. The climax 
will be reached Thursday, December 29, at 
eleven o’clock, when Glenn Frank, the distin- 
guished president of the University of Wis- 
consin, will be the speaker. 

Teachers of Pennsylvania, let us make this 
convention a memorable event in P. S. E. A. 
achievements. 


Who’s Who at the Harrisburg Convention? 

Julia Wade Abbot, Supervisor of Primary 
Education, Philadelphia 

Richard D. Allen, Assistant Superintendent 
and Director of Research and Guidance, 
Providence, R. I. 

Otis W. Caldwell, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
a re of the Lincoln Experimental 
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Calvin Derrick, Dean of the National Train- 
ing School for Institution Executives and 
Workers, the Children’s Village, Inc., 
Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson, New York 

Raymond P. Ensign, Dean, Chicago Art In- 
stitute, Chicago, III. 

Francis B. Haas, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Glenn Frank, President University of Wis- 
consin 

ee mnaanety, Health Education, Passaic, 


Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, Secretary National 
Committee for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, New York City 

Elsie Heckman, Classroom Teacher and Fac- 
ulty Adviser of the 9th Grade Students, 
Allentown, Pa. 

Hughes Mearns, of “Creative Youth” fame, 
New York University 

A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Mrs. Fadra Holmes Wilson, Dean of Women, 
State Normal School, California, Pa. 
Lewis A. Wilson, Director of Vocational Edu- 

cation, Albany, N. Y. 

Cora M. Winchell, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City 

John W. Withers, Dean, School of Education, 
New York University 


Reduced Railroad Fare 

Railroads in the State of Pennsylvania 
have granted our Association a special rate 
of one and one-half fare for the round trip 
to Harrisburg, Pennsylvania on the identifica- 
tion certificate plan, on account of the State 
Convention to be held there December 28-30, 
1926. This fare with a minimum of $1.00 for 
the round trip is applicable to members of our 
Association and dependent members of their 
families only and the tickets will be good via 
the same route in both directions only. Upon 
the surrender of identification certificates, 
round trip tickets will be sold on December 24 
to 30, inclusive, and upon validation by agents 
at the regular ticket offices of the lines over 
which the tickets read into Harrisburg on any 
date after arrival, will be good for return to 
reach original starting point not later than 
midnight of January 5, 1927. 

Identification certificates will be mailed to 
all official delegates reported to Headquarters, 
400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, and to 
all other members who request them. 


Hotel Rates 
For hotel rates, see p. 169 of the November 
JOURNAL. The Housing Bureau Secretary of 
the Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce will 
be at a desk in Parlor A of the Penn Harris 
Hotel to assist those who prefer private homes 
and have not made arrangements beforehand. 


Registration 
General Registration will be made in Parlor 
A of the Penn Harris Hotel. 
Official Delegates to the House of Delegates 
will register at Headquarters, 400 North Third 
Street, facing the Capitol. 
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Local Committees 


Superintendent Clyde H. Garwood has ap- 
pointed the following chairmen of committees 
for the State convention, December 28-30: 

Charles B. Fager, Jr., Meeting Places, Spe- 

cial Arrangements and Exhibits 

Walter E. Severance, Reception by the Har- 

risburg teachers 

William M. Harclerode, Music 

D. D. Hammelbaugh, Cafeteria 


Cafeteria 


Under the direction of D. D. Hammelbaugh, 
Secretary of the Harrisburg Board of Educa- 
tion, the cafeteria of the William Penn High 
School will be in operation for lunch and sup- 
per Wednesday, December 29. As all the pro- 
grams for Wednesday will be held in the Wil- 
liam Penn High School, members may go there 
early Wednesday morning and spend the entire 
day and evening there, thus giving themselves 
opportunity to inspect the building and see the 
commercial exhibits. 


Commercial Exhibits 


The exhibits of publishers and makers cf 
school supplies and equipment are an import- 
ant part of the convention as they show mate- 
rials and devices indispensable to the most 
effective teaching. All members should visit 
the exhibits in the corridor of the shops build- 
ings near the convention. A good time to do 
so is Wednesday just following the general 
afternoon session. 


Badges 


Delegates representing Local Branches may 
receive their name badges (silver) from the 
Committee on Credentials, P. S. E. A. Head- 
quarters. Other members may secure their 
badges (white) at the time of registration. 


House of Delegates 


Each local branch of the Association should 
elect the number of delegates to which it is 
entitled (one for every 100 or major portion 
thereof) and send the Certificate of Election 
duly signed by the President and the Secre- 
tary to Headquarters, 400 N. Third Street, 
Harrisburg. 


In plenty of time the Executive Secretary 
will send each delegate his credentials and 
railroad identification certificate. The former 
will entitle him to a delegate’s badge which 
will admit him to the House of Delegates, the 
latter will enable him to purchase a round 
trip railroad ticket for a fare and a half. 


The first meeting of the House of Delegates 
will be held Tuesday afternoon, December 28 
at 4:00 o’clock in the auditorium of the Wil- 
liam Penn High School, Harrisburg. Dele- 
gates will be seated by counties on the main 
floor. Other members of the Association may 
sit in the gallery and witness the proceedings 
of the House of Delegates. Every delegate 
should attend the first meeting. 
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Breakfasts, Luncheons and Dinners 
Tuesday, December 28 

12:15. Lions Club Luncheon, Penn-Harris 
Hotel. President Charles S. Boll will 
welcome all schoolmen outside of the 
city who are members of the Lions 
Club 

5:30 P. M. College Teachers of Education 
Conference Dinner, Paul A. Mertz, 
Pennsylvania State College, Harris- 
burg, in charge 

5:30 P. M. County Superintendents and 
Assistant Superintendents Get-To- 


gether Dinner, Thomas A. Bock, Har- | 


risburg, in charge 

5:30 P. M. Commercial Teachers Banquet 

5:30 P. M. Music Section Dinner 

10:00 P. M. Informal Reception and Dance, 
John Harris High School 

Wednesday, December 29 

7:00 A. M. Executive Council Breakfast, 
Penn-Harris Hotel 

12:00 M. Past Presidents Luncheon, Charles 
S. Davis, Steelton, in charge 

12:00 M. Pennsylvania Society for Voca- 
tional Education, Lindley H. Dennis, 
Harrisburg, in charge 

12:00 M. School Librarians Luncheon 

6:00 P. M. All-College Dinner. A reunion 
for the alumni of Pennsylvania Col- 
leges and Universities. Each co- 
operating institution gathers its 
alumni in a table group. Tables are 
provided for others, also. William O. 
Allen, Lafayette College, Easton, in 
charge 

6:00 P. M. Science Dinner, L. Paul Miller, 
Scranton, in charge 

6:00 P. M. Special Education Dinner, 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Marion Williams, 
Harrisburg, in charge 

Thursday, December 30 

8:00 A. M. Phi Delta Kappa Breakfast, 
Paul A. Mertz, Pennsylvania State 
College, Harrisburg, in charge 

12:15 P. M. Kiwanis Club Luncheon, Penn- 
Harris Hotel. President P. B. Rice 
will welcome all schoolmen who are 
Kiwanians 





PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 
The Pennsylvania School Press Association 
will hold its first Round Table meeting on 
December 30 during the convention of the 
P. S. E. A. in Harrisburg. The program for 
the meeting appears on page 283 of this issue. 
All faculty advisers of student publications 
whether members of the P. S. P. A. or not 
are invited to attend the meeting and share 
in the round table discussions. The program 
will be given over to discussion of the various 
problems of school publications. 


Student Editors and Staffs to Meet 
Faculty advisers will please invite and urge 


.student editors and staff members to attend 
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a round table conference especially arranged 
for them which will be held at the same time 
as the faculty advisers round table. Student 
editors and student members of statfs will lead 
round table discussions and the program will 
be entirely in the hands of the students so that 
they may thresh out their problems among 
themselves and get each other’s view points. 
The program for this meeting appears on 
page 283. Following the program, arrange- 
ments are being made for trips to the Capitol, 
city newspaper plants, etc. Send to the address 
given below the number of student journalists 
you expect to come from your school. 


Exhibits 

An exhibit of Pennsylvania school news- 
papers and magazines and relative data will 
be on display during the convention. Every 
school in Pennsylvania is urged to contribute 
recent issues of school publications. Material 
should be sent to Rachel Turner, 400 North 
Third Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania before 
December 15. 





SCIENCE TEACHERS TO ORGANIZE 


Science teachers of Pennsylvania are plan- 
ning to form an effective State organization 
at their meeting in Harrisburg, Wednesday, 
December 29, in connection with the P. S. E. A. 
Convention. Zone meetings of science teachers 
will be urged with a central organization to 
assure unity of purpose. The organization 
will meet jointly with the science section of 
the P. S. E. A. each year. The movement got 
under way at the Scranton convention last 
year and has been endorsed by the Langley 
Association of Science Teachers, members of 
which are active in furthering it. 


The Harrisburg meeting offers a strong ap- 
peal to science teachers of the State. Dr. Otis 
W. Caldwell will address the science section 
meeting Wednesday morning, December 29, on 
“The Tendencies in Science Teaching,” and 
will also speak at the general session of the 
convention that afternoon. J. A. Foberg, State 
Director of Mathematics and Science, will ad- 
dress the morning section meeting on “Science 
in the Junior High School.” 


An inspection trip to a Harrisburg industry 
is being arranged. A science teachers’ dinner 
at 6 o’clock Wednesday evening will be presid- 
ed over by Dr. W. L. Eikenberry of the East 
Stroudsburg State Normal School. Reserva- 
tions for the dinner may be made at the morn- 
ing section meeting. 





CATECHISM 


Reprints of the “Pennsylvania Public School 
Catechism” as published in the October Jour- 
NAL may be had free by addressing P. S. E. A. 
Headquarters, 400 North Third Street, Har- 
risburg. 
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DALLAS CONVENTION 


The Executive Council of the P. S. E. A. 
at a regular meeting in Philadelphia, Novem- 
ber 18, considered the various proposals on 
transportation to the Dallas Convention of the 
N. E. A. Department of Superintendence Feb- 
ruary 27-March 3, 1927 and selected by unani- 
mous vote the St. Louis gateway. The official 
route for the Pennsylvania delegation will be 
the Pennsylvania railroad to St. Louis, thence 
via the “Sunshine Special” of the Missouri 
Pacific to Dallas. It is necessary to return by 
the same route in order to take advantage of 
the one and one-half fare for the round trip. 
Tickets will be on sale from February 20 to 
February 26, with return limit of March 10. 


Railroad Fares, Round Trip 
From 


Philadelphia... 6.6.0 00000 ss $82.98 To Dallas and return 
RIBETIBDUEE: 66:5 5 oss a0 ess os nis « 77.79 To Dallas and return 
oo eee re eee 69.06 To Dallas and return 
. Pullman Fares, One Way 

To Dallas from Lowe Upper Drawing Room 
Philadelphia............ $17.25 $13.80 $61.50 
BIAITIGDUEE 65:00 s66e cose 15.38 12.30 54.00 
eit (| a 14.25 11.40 51.00 


Housing Bureau: 
merce, Dallas, Texas. 

Pullman reservations, without payment at present, may now 
be made through P. S. E. A. Headquarters, 400 N. Third 
Street, Harrisburg. 


Address Z. E. Black, Chamber of Com- 





“NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS” NUMBER 
OF THE JOURNAL 


In November, the Association published the 
third annual “New School Buildings” num- 
ber of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
showing pictorially the progress our Common- 
wealth made the past year in the erection of 
modern school buildings. It is an administra- 
tive number of particular interest to executive 
and supervisory officers, architects, builders 
and school boards. 

This 9 x 12-inch number bears a regular 
serial number, Vol. LXXV, No. 4, and is enter- 
ed as second class matter. Because of its size, 
however, it cannot well be bound with other 
regular numbers. The rich cover design in 
color was made by C. Valentine Kirby, Direc- 
tor of Art and F. M. Highberger, Assistant 
Director, School Buildings Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. The volume con- 
sists of 104 pages of which the first 36 are 
devoted to the following subjects: 

The State’s Concern in Rural Education— 

Fannie W. Dunn 
An Art Creed—lItalo L. de Francesco 
Modern School Playground Equipment— 
Weaver Pangburn 

A Rational Analysis of School Ventilation 

—J. E. Rush 
The Height of Kindergarten Chairs—Dr. H. 

E. Bennett 
Lack of. Vocational Foresight Grave Defect 

in American Educational System 
Emergency Lighting Equipment—R. E. R. 

Parry 
Standard Savings Banking 
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Senior High School, Johnstown 

Temple University’s “Temple of Learning” 

Enriching the “Three R’s” 

Taylor High School 

Harrisburg’s New High Schools 

Transportation—Lee L. Driver 

Cathedral of Learning 

School Buildings Bureau 

Emergency Lighting Equipment 

School Cafeterias Receiving Wide Attention 

Copies are available at $1.00 each, postpaid. 
Send orders to P. S. E. A. Headquarters, 400 
North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 





LOCAL BRANCHES 


The following local branches, in addition to 
those published in the earlier numbers of the 
JOURNAL, have reported an enrolment of 100 
per cent for the current year and have sent 
their dues and enrolment cards to Head- 


quarters: 

ee eer 29 100% 
ga, Aer 483 100% 
RE Sieg te de sata e abiewacs 96 100% 
Bloomsburg State NormalSchool 51 100% 
Cambrian County ....ccceccoes 936 100% 
Carbon “County 6.66.6 6:6: a 05s 6 321 100% 
GED Cth kv ian ae neeseevene 68 100% 
Genter ‘County 20:00 csseesses 356 100% 
CE ce ecadsiabxcew bene 93 100% 
Cheltenham Township ........ 124 100% 
Cheyney State Normal School.. 14 100% 
CE pcevens ase een ses es 120 100% 
ee, ee ee 285 100% 
rrr ee 70 100% 
ES x binecerweaseees 117 100% 
COMIN Rae frases ono alee saree ote a 62 100% 
WGERSHONCOCHON «6.6.5 5-05 «esse ee 43 100% 
CR reer 52 100% 
Cumberland County .......... 361 100% 
rrr terre rT Teer 59 100% 
Demonia Comtty «ow scacsvcses 401 100% 
Delaware County ............ 625 100% 
WD OTENONE acy scons oiose lore scenes 82 100% 
East Conemaugh ............. 35 100% 
Tree 186 100% 
EE EE kc ece ne deans 88 100% 
Wee WD 6 cc asiwdesvuss 49 100% 
Bl rr re 63 100% 
OE earner 59 100% 
Hasle Township ........ccse0> 91 100% 
Hollidaysbarg ......ccsesevees 38 100% 
PVGRIPSTCR OE 55.05 axes oie lde eocia sel ascere 129 100% 
Mad LMBUEA coves «gcse six aiSeisteva io teres 74 100% 
TONG COMMEY oni cckccscecs 565 100% 
Indiana State Normal School... 70 100% 
TI ovina sd xannnedess 41 100% 
RSIRIO oka ess aa Sire os nde 5ia OS Gia piace 53 100% 
0 Ee err 146 100% 
Lackawanna County ......... 251 100% 
Lanenster County .........00 762 100% 
PEE kt niece Vek eeeeeewna 50 100% 
Lebanon County .........eee. 273 100% 
ESR eT 84 100% 
ES Si ise cs tae ee wie ewe eees 54 100% 
NE. .s4 0+ ie ne deaveons 52 100% 
NL sans keene Seats dese 168 100% 
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ae 195 100% 
Montgomery County .......... 707 100% 
Mount Carmel) 2 o.sess ccccwdes 66 100% 
Ce OTT err eee 12 100% 
New Kensington ............. 85 100% 
re 55 100% 
Northumberland County ...... 358 100% 
ee eee 79 100% 
0 rer er ee 135 100% 
ee 190 100% 
ki ie ie ee eau’ 104 100% 
eo ee 67 100% 
Radnor Township ............ 71 100% 
SE kent carta esssausee 42 100% 
Schuylkill County ............ 889 100% 
SUCTIG ST Sa Serene ere 103 100% 
SHGHANGOGN: o65 cw oe cvs sewre wes 106 100% 


Slippery Rock State Normal 60 100% 
Southwestern State Normal 31 100% 


Genre Comty «on cccccccces 89 100% 
EY th de bashed cenes 108 100% 
pene 60 100% 
Uk. re 282 100% 
ok. Pere r re 118 100% 
Ce er eee 148 100% 
Warren County .......ccceee. 250 100% 
WR COUT oink nce ccctervns 230 100% 
c.f eee 93 100% 
West Mahanoy Township ..... 52 100% 
WHIKCHEROETG «0b cccccceeee sce 484 100% 
WWEHGHGE! 2.0 srs coc clntsens ee ews 71 100% 





WESTERN CONVENTION DISTRICT 


The Western Convention District of the 
P. S. E. A. and the Pittsburgh Teachers 
Institute held joint sessions October 22 and 
23 in Syria Mosque and Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh. The attendance was above 4,000, 
the interest keen. 

William Mather Lewis, President of George 
Washington University, in speaking on “The 
Times and the Teacher” took issue with the 
published statements of Major Rupert Hughes 
regarding the Father of His Country and 
said, “If George Washington was not all he 
was supposed to have been, it is remarkable 
that it has taken all this time to find it out.” 

“No matter how many battles Washington 
lost in the early days of the war, when it came 
to the crucial battles he won them. No mat- 
ter how we try to besmirch the character of 
Washington, the tar burns off, because he 
was saturated in the pure streams of service. 
Let’s teach truth in history.” 


800,000 Teachers 


With 800,000 teachers, Dr. Lewis said in 
opening his address, the profession is now 
the largest public service group in the country. 
The White House, he pointed out, referring 
to Mrs. Coolidge, is presided over by a former 
school teacher. Former members of the pro- 
fession are to be found in the supreme court 
and in the legislative halls of the Nation. 

The teachers of today are facing problems 
that teachers never faced before, Dr. Lewis 
declared. The restlessness and nervousness 
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of the present®age work against education, 
while lack of concentration is shown in the 
increasing number not willing to finish their 
courses. “Life’s prizes are given to those 
ahead at the finish,” he said, “and the world 
is paying its greatest premiums to the strong- 
est finishers.” 

Carelessness in the use of the English lan- 
guage was decried. Slang and profanity, Dr. 
Lewis said, indicated “a poverty-stricken vo- 
cabulary.” Each teacher, no matter what her 
specialty, should be a teacher of English, he 
asserted, and he called for a revival of the 
best and purest form of speech. 


Courtesy and Autos 


Touching upon the carelessness of courtesy, 
Dr. Lewis said that the traffic problem in cities 
was not one of cars, “but of too few ladies 
and gentlemen behind the wheel.” “ There is 
something that happens to a person when he 
enters an automobile,” he said, “and if we did 
on the sidewalk what we do in the automobile 
there would be a fight on every corner.” 

The country has lost the sense of courtesy 
and becomes more callous the longer it drives 
an automobile, he asserted. 

Carelessness again is shown, he declared, 
in the failure to vote. Today, he said, it is not 
“what can I do for my Government, but what 
can my Government do for me.” 


Edmonds Scored Teachers League Lobby 

Franklin Spencer Edmonds of Philadelphia, 
member of the State Legislatures of 1921, ’23 
and ’25, author of the Edmonds Act of 1921, 
scored the lobby maintained by the State 
Teachers League at Harrisburg. He said: 

“Teaching is now recognized as one of the 
learned professions, and the characteristics 
ef a professional worker are (1) special train- 


ing, (2) professional ideals and (3) a pro- ° 


fessional code of ethics enforced by the mem- 
bers of the profession upon each other. This 
is an absolute necessity in 2 learned profes- 
sion, because the average man or woman who 
has not had the special expert training of the 
professional worker cannot always understand 
the aims and methods of the professional 
worker, and consequently, professional stand- 
ards must be enforced from within, rather 
than from without. 

“Speaking as a legislator, I want to ex- 
press my appreciation of the professional help 
which has been given by the teachers of Penn- 
sylvania in all matters relating to the revision 
of school laws and the consideration of school 
problems. In the enactment of the Finegan 
Program in 1921 and the consideration which 
has been given to matters relating to teachers’ 
pensions, etc., the legislative committees have 
continually called upon superintendents and 
teachers for their expert advice and have al- 
ways received cordial and helpful coopera- 
tion. In this connection, I want to pay my 
tribute to your Superintendent, Dr. William 
M. Davidson, who has been a frequent visitor 
at Harrisburg, and who has always manifested 
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a most helpful spirit of @-operation and 
progress. Many of our hard problems have 
been solved by his wise suggestions. 

“In expressing my appreciation of this co- 
operation, however, I wonder if you know 
how frequently the legislators criticize the 
maintenance of a group of teachers at Har- 
risburg during the entire legislative session 
as a sort of teachers’ lobby. There is a small 
group who attend when the session opens and 
who remain until the session closes, and I 
have been asked many times: ‘Who is doing 
the classroom teaching for this group? Who 
maintains them at Harrisburg? How are the 
bills paid?’ Public school teachers are profes- 
sional workers of the State, and however 
necessary it may be for private agencies to 
maintain lobbies at Harrisburg, it certainly 
ought not to be necessary for those who are 
a part of the State Government, in whose 
work the State is profoundly interested and 
whose interests are safeguarded by one of the 
most important Departments of our State 
Government.” 


Speakers and Officers 


Other speakers at the general sessions were: 
Cora Helen Coolidge, President Pennsylvania 
College for Women; William S. Gray, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; A. E. Winship, Editor 
Journal of Education, Boston; Francis G. 
Blair, President National Education Associa- 
tion, Springfield, Illinois. 

The twenty-four sections of the Western 
Conveniion District held enthusiastic meet- 
ings Saturday forenoon with eager crowds of 
teachers in attendance. 

Officers for the ensuing year are: 

President, C. C. Kelso, Swissvale 

First Vice-President, Grace G. Swan, Pitts- 

burgh 

Second Vice-President, Ernest C. ‘Noyes; 

Allegheny County 
Secretary, F. W. Shockley, University of 
Pittsburgh 





‘SOUTHERN CONVENTION DISTRICT 


Representatives of the south-central part 
of the State met in the Education Building, 
Department of Public Instruction, November 
4, 1926 and perfected the organization of the 
Southern Convention District of the P. S. E. 
A. The district employs over 5,000 teachers 
in the following counties: Adams, Bedford, 
Cumberland, Dauphin, Franklin, Fulton, Lan- 
caster and York. Some teachers from the fol- 
lowing counties will doubtless find it conven- 
ient to become a part of this district: Chester, 
Huntingdon, Juniata, Lebanon, Mifflin and 
Perry. 

The officers elected are: 

President, Charles S. Davis, Steelton ; 

First Vice-President, Ezra Lehman, Ship- 

pensburg . : 

Second Vice-President, L. H. Hinkle, Bed- 

ford - 

Secretary-Treasurer, S. A. Johnston, High- 
spire 


December, 1926 


Executive Committee: 
The officers and 
J. L. Finafrock, Franklin County 
C. H. Gordinier, Millersville 
H. E. Gress, Lancaster 
William M. Rife, Cumberland County 
S. M. Stouffer, Hanover 
The Southern District plans to hold its first 
annual meeting March 18 and 19 in York. 





SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONFERENCE OF 
NORTHWEST PENNSYLVANIA 


_ An informal meeting of many of the Super- 
intendents of Northwest Pennsylvania was 
held at Meadville on November 3. All the 
superintendents and assistants from fifteen 
counties in this part of the State were invited. 
Twenty-six were present, not including F. A. 
Loveland of the State Council and representa- 
tives from Allegheny College, Edinboro State 
Normal School and other educational fields. 

; Dr. Francis B. Haas addressed the gathering 
in the morning on the needs of the State in 
education. He stressed the point that there 
were no outstanding fundamental educational 
problems that needed legal action at this time 
and urged the study of present law that its 
possibilities might be more fully used. At- 
tention was given to the desirability of certain 
minor changes in the code and to the major 
problem of equalization of the basis of school 
support as a necessary step in equalizing 
school opportunity. 

At noon, Dr. Haas addressed the Rotary 
Club of Meadville in joint session with the 
Superintendents and the local Board of Edu- 
cation. He spoke most eloquently on the re- 
lation between the momentum of educational 
progress and school costs. He pleaded for 
cooperation in order to make educational op- 
portunity more evenly distributed. Following 
this address, Superintendent Norman Koontz 
of Titusville spoke briefly but most effectively 
on educational objectives as set forth in the 
cardinal principles. Superintendent H. E. 
McConnell of Mercer County concluded the 
program with remarks relative to the prob- 
lems in fourth class districts. 

The afternoon was devoted to a Round Table 
Conference, thrown open to general discussion. 
Problems of mutual interest such as the fol- 
lowing were discussed: 

(a) The disparity between the cost of high 
school instruction in third and fourth class 
districts and the State aid for this part of 
the work. 

(b) The problem of high school teachers 
certified in only one or two subjects, employed 
in the small school where several subjects 
must be taught by each teacher. 

(c) The problem of adequately providing for 
handicapped children (institutional cases) 
when institutions are full. 

(d) The cases of teachers nearing retire- 
ment age who fear loss of position and conse- 
quent loss of retirement annuity. 

(e) The question of providing some recog- 
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nition in the retirement laws for years of 
experience taught outside the State. 

Rather definite attitudes were expressed on 
these topics. The last one noted above was 
incorporated in a resolution to the effect that 
some consideration should be given to outside 
service in computing retirement allowance. 

Those present were thoroughly convinced of 
the value of such meetings in crystallizing 
common problems and stimulating solutions. 
It is planned to continue the program next 
fall at a central point to be decided by prefer- 
ential ballot. 

Milon Brown, Temporary Chairman 





TEMPLE UNIVERSITY’S CONFERENCE 


Over 350 schoolmen and women from New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware and the various 
parts of Pennsylvania attended the second 
annual educational conference at ‘Teachers 
College, Temple University, October 22 and 23. 
Addresses and conferences centered on the 
theme: Junior High School Procedure. 

Franklin W. Johnson, Professor of Secon- 
dary Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University gave the principal address at the 
first general session on “Co-ordinating the 
Work of the Junior and the Senior High 
School.” He stated that many teachers in 
senior high schools do not appreciate the 
spirit and methods of the junior high school 
or the transformations they have made in the 
curricular subjects: general science, composite 
mathematics, social science and general lan- 
guage; consequently some charge the junior 
high school is upsetting standards and is fail- 
ing to discipline the pupils. He commended 
the exploratory nature of these new courses 
which develop new interests and attitudes in 
those exposed to them but he pointed out the 
need of longer sequence of studies and a bet- 
ter understanding on the part of the senior 
high school which will preserve continuity 
and eliminate useless repetition. Doctor John- 
son recommended frequent conferences of ad- 
ministrative officers of the two kinds of high 
schools and departmental conferences for the 
groups teaching allied subjects. As a last 
resort for a recalcitrant senior high school 
teacher, he suggested that she be transferred 
for a time to teach in the junior high school. 

Charles R. Foster, Associate Superinten- 
dent of Pittsburgh’s schools, gave the main ad- 
dress at the final general session on “The 
Junior High School as a Community.” He em- 
phasized the ideal conditions afforded in the 
junior high school for the practices of good 
citizenship. He enumerated the following 
qualities needed by good citizens and told how 
the junior high school develops them: intelli- 
gence; worthy cooperation; obedience to 
authority; correct habits of work, play, study, 
health, thrift, courtesy; individual responsibil- 
ity; loyalty; high ideals of citizenship; leader- 
ship: right use of leisure time; appreciation 
of spiritual values. 
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The nine round tables centered their dis- 
cussions on 
1.What should Constitute Entrance Re- 
quirements to the Junior High School? 
2.Following up the Junior High School 
Graduate 
3. How Should Vocational and Semi-voca- 
tional Courses Be Related to the Junior 
High School? 
. What Guidance Can Junior High Schools 
Offer in a Small Community? 
.A Hundred Percent Health Education 
Program 
. Promotion Based upon a Citizenship Merit 
System 
. How Can a Junior High School Cooperate 
with other Agencies to Give Pupils Re- 
ligious Education? 
8. The Teacher and the Social Viewpoint 
9. Managing the Clubs in the Junior High 
School 
One hundred seventy-five participated in the 
complimentary luncheon furnished by Temple 
University. Music was furnished by the 
Orchestra of Stetson Junior High School and 
by the Girls’ Glee Club of Temple University. 


At the last general session the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


JI a on 


Resolutions 


1. That to President Charles E. Beury, the 
worthy successor of the late Russell H. 
Conwell, and to Dr. Laura H. Carnell, 
Associate President, we express our ap- 
preciation of their cordial welcome to the 
conference and their placing the facilities 
of the University at our disposal. 

2. That to Temple University for its hospital- 
ity and particularly to Dean George E. 
Walk and Professor Ralph D. Owen for 
their work in arranging for the education- 
al conference we are most grateful. 

3. That we heartily endorse this opportunity 
for closer professional contact between 
schoolmen and schoolwomen and the fac- 
ulty of Teachers College of Temple 
University. 

4. That we heartily endorse the plan adopted 
by a number of colleges and universities 
accepting for admission twelve units of 
credit based upon the last three years of 
high school work. We strongly urge the 
adoption of this plan by all collegiate in- 
stitutions at the earliest possible time. 

5. Fhat because of the need of coordinating 
more closely the work of the junior high 
school with that of the senior high school, 
we recommend that the field of this series 
of annual conferences so well begun and 
so successfully carried on be extended to 
comprise the whole field of secondary 
education. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Edward S. Ling 
George Wheeler 
J. Herbert Kelley, Chairman 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY 
TEACHERS 


The National Council of Geography Teach- 
ers will hold its annual meeting in Phila- 
delphia, December 27-29. Erna Grassmuck, 
State Director of Geography for Pennsylvania, 
who is the president of the National Council 
of Georgraphy Teachers, has announced that 
the general theme of the meeting will be 
“Geography in the Curriculum.” 

The sectional meetings are divided into 
three groups—Section A dealing with geog- 
raphy in the elementary grades (1-6); Section 
B, geography in the junior and senior grades 
(7-12); and Section C, geography in teacher 
training institutions. 

The following speakers are among those 
who will address the Council: Edwin C. 
Broome, Superintendent of the Philadelphia 
Schools; Francis B. Haas, State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg; J. 
Russell Smith, Columbia University, New 
York City; Florence E. Bamberger, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.; A. Dun- 
can Yocum, University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia; A. E. Parkins, Peabody Teachers 
College, Nashville, Tenn.; and Erna Grass- 
muck, President of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers. 


Special Features of the Meeting 


(1) An extensive display of materials for 
vitalizing geography lessons will be available 
for observation and study on the fourth floor 
of Logan Hall, University Campus. 

(2) Booklets, posters, photographs of class- 
room expression work will be assembled and 
exhibited in Logan Hall. 

(3) Special Excursions will be conducted 
for groups of teachers to 

a. Centers of economic geography 

Stetson Hat Factory 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Sugar Refinery 
Carpet Mill 
b. Neighboring geographic regions 
Atlantic City 
Schuylkill Valley, concluding with a 
trip to an anthracite coal mine 


These trips will be conducted on Sunday, 
December 26; during the early morning hours 
(7:30-9:00 a. m.) of Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday; and subsequent to the meetings 
of the Association of American Geographers 
(closing December 30.) Other trips can be 
arranged for on the request of a group of 
teachers. : 

Refer all questions to Erna Grassmuck, 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 





“Music is art, painting is art, poetry is art; 
but the greatest of all arts is that of taking 
plastic human nature and molding it into 
something that would not have been had not 
your touch been added.”—William Bishop 
Owen to Graduating Class, Chicago Normal 
College, January 30, 1925. 


December, 1926 








ERNA GRASSMUCK 

Erna Grassmuck, State Director of Geog- 
raphy, is president of the National Council 
of Geography Teachers, which holds its annual 
— this year in Philadelphia, December 

Miss Grassmuck is a graduate of the Phila- 
delphia Normal School and the University of 
Pennsylvania where she majored in geography 
and sociology. She has done additional work 
at Cornell University and Teachers College, 
Columbia University. She has done graduate 
work at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Varied educational work has broadened Miss 
Grassmuck’s professional viewpoint. She has 
taught in the elementary grades, in evening 
school and in a special school where she later 
served as principal. In the Philadelphia 
Normal School she was instructor in geography 
and sociology and later supervisor of geog- 
raphy. She left there to do similar work in 
the School of Education at Cleveland, Ohio. 
She has taught in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the University of Pittsburgh and at 
Pennsylvania State College. She is an inter- 
esting speaker and fills many engagements. 

Miss Grassmuck is a member of the P. S. 
E. A., the N. E. A., the National Geographic 
Society, the American Geographical Society 
and the National Council of . Geography 
Teachers. 

Her ambition is, as she puts it, “To remain 
a live human being with the privilege of con- 
tributing my bit in developing functioning 
American and world citizens (young and old) 
through an understanding and appreciation of 
people’s adjustments to and modifications of 
their natural environment—real brotherhood 
among men put into practice.” 





The pleasures of reading are, of course, in 
good part pleasures of the imagination; but 
they are just as natural and actual as pleas- 
ures of the sense, and are often more accessible 
and more lasting—Charles W. Eliot. 
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EDUCATION WEEK 
Not again in the lives of any of our 56,000 
members will there probably be such a setting 
for Education Week as we who are fortunate 
enough to attend, found at the Sesquicentennial 
November 8-13, 1926. Francis B. Haas, Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, and his 
associates prepared an excellent six-day pro- 
gram which was staged in “the Gem of the 
Exposition,” the Pennsylvania State Building. 
The: program was built around the general 
theme, “One Hundred Fifty Years of Educa- 
tional Progress in the State and the Nation.” 
The cooperating bodies were 
State School Directors’ and State School 
Board Secretaries’ Associations 
State Federation of Pennsylvania Women 
American Legion 
Congress of School Superintendents and 
Normal School Principals 
Teacher Training Conference of Pennsyl- 
vania State Normal Schools 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 
The proceedings will be published by the 
Department of Public Instruction, but we are 
pleased to record here the names of the speak- 
ers for the first five days and to give a brief 
write-up of “Teacher Day,” November 13, spon- 
sored by our Association. 


Monday, November 8—Sesquicentennial Day 
Theme: The Heritage of Childhood 
Speakers: 

Francis B. Haas, Harrisburg 
John J. Tigert, Washington, D. C. 
Payson Smith, Boston, Mass. - 
Josiah H. Penniman, Philadelphia 


Tuesday, November 9—Fine Arts and Sci- 
ence Day 
Theme: Pennsylvania in Art, Literature, 
Music and Science 
Speakers: 
Fiske Kimball, Philadelphia 
Samuel C. Schmucker, West Chester 
James Francis Cooke, Philadelphia 
Margaret Widdemer, Philadelphia 
Violet Oakley, Philadelphia 
S. P. Wetherill, Philadelphia 


Wednesday, November 10—School Directors’ 


Day 
Theme: Financing Public Education 
Speakers: 


John W. Withers, New York City 
George W. Gerwig, Pittsburgh 
Cheesman A. Herrick, Philadelphia 
John K. Norton, Washington, D. C. 


Thursday, November 11—Armistice Day 
Theme: Education for Citizenship 
Speakers: 

Gifford Pinchot, Harrisburg 
Major General W. G. Price, Chester 
Mrs. John O. Miller, Pittsburgh 
Friday, November 12—Educational Congress 
Theme: Adapting Education to the Needs 
of the Children and People of Pennsyl- 
vania 
Speakers: 
Cc. J. Galpin, Washington, D. C. 
R. L. Cooley, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia 
William M. Davidson, Pittsburgh 
Saturday, November 13—Teacher Day 
Theme: The State and the Teacher 
Speakers: 
Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson, Philadelphia 
John H. Minnick, Philadelphia 
Grover H. Alderman, Pittsburgh 
George E. Walk, Philadelphia 
John A. H. Keith, Indiana 
Mrs. Alice F. Kiernan, Somerset 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, Huntingdon 
The Teacher Training Conference held two 
sessions devoted to the general theme: Revised 
Curricula for the Better Preparation of Youth 
for Life. 
Speakers: 
William C. Bagley, New York City 
L. A. Pechstein, Cincinnati 


Teacher Day 

Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson, Principal South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls, opened the 
program on “Teacher Training” by giving the 
following essentials of the Dalton plan: 

1. Individualized assignments — mimeo- 
graphed sheets containing a core of minimum 
achievement, also electives attractively pre- 
sented 

2. Group and class conferences for inspira- 
tion and organization 

3. Socialized recitations 

4. Laboratory (free) time 

5. Graphs of achievement, kept by the 
pupils 

She stated that her three years’ experience 
with the Dalton plan had compelled better 
pedagogy by enabling her teachers to under- 
stand the causes of pupil-failure and to learn 
how to apply the remedy; that teachers, in- 
stead of playing the part of conscious actresses 
in the presence of visitors, become less nervous 
and un-selfconscious; and that in the Dalton 
system a substitute teacher does no particular 
harm. 

In the teacher-training symposium which 
followed, Dean Minnick emphasized the need 
of selecting entrants to the profession of 
teaching; Dean Alderman summed up the value 
of prognostic tests given to prospective teach- 
ers; Dean Walk plead for recruiting of the 
profession from the ablest of high school 
students, the skillful training of those recruited 
and for their continuous training in service; 
Principal Keith gave the number of new teach- 
ers needed each year, the number now being 
trained and stated that the deficiency can never 
be made up till we get across to the men who 
are running our State (the politicians) a clear 
idea of the magnitude of the problem and the 
responsibility of the State to solve it. He 
summed up the means of training in service 
thus: supervision, Dalton plans, extension, the 
individual teacher’s own self-study and experi- 
mentation. 

Just before the morning session adjourned, 
Superintendent David C. Locke, President of 
the Department of County Superintendence, 
asked the presiding officer, Superintendent 
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Charles E. Dickey, President of the P. S. E. A., 
whether he would entertain a_ resolution. 
President Dickey replied in the affirmative. 
Superintendent Locke then presented the fol- 
lowing resolution which was seconded by 
Principal John A. H. Keith and carried 
unanimously : 


RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS, the public school system of 
Pennsylvania, as administered, organized and 
developed during the past few years, is steadily 
growing and expanding under the wise leader- 
ship of the State Department of Public In- 
struction, and 

WHEREAS, the program of education set 
up by the school men of the Commonwealth 
is being made more constructive and practical 
all the time, and 

WHEREAS, the policies, plans and aspira- 
tions of educational leaders throughout the 
State are in harmony with modern education 
as practised and 

WHEREAS, the inspiration, guidance and 
direction of the State Department has contri- 
buted largely to the success of effective school 
work in Pennsylvania; 

THEREFORE, we, members of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, assem- 
bled in Philadelphia for “Teacher Day,” Edu- 
cation Week, commend our State Superinten- 
dent, Dr. Francis B. Haas, for the active part 
he has taken to maintain and advance our 
educational system on a higher plane of effi- 
ciency and express our appreciation of his 
efforts in behalf of the school children of the 
Commonwealth. 

Among the past-presidents of the Associa- 
tion who were present the last two days were 
Martin Grove Brumbaugh, 1898; Cheesman A. 
Herrick, 1910; Robert C. Shaw, 1914; Henry 
H. Baish, 1915; Charles S. Davis, 1917; Will 
Grant Chambers, 1920; W. W. Evans, 1921; 
William M. Davidson, 1923; Ezra Lehman, 
1924; Jessie Gray, 1925. 

In opening the final program of the week, 
Jessie Gray, the presiding officer, spoke of the 
ideals of the founder of our State, William 
Penn, and those of the champion of our public 
school system in 1835, Thaddeus Stevens. She 
then issued a challenge to our membership to 
keep ever before them their individual aspira- 
tions and the ideals of our professional organi- 
zation. 

Mrs. Alice F. Kiernan, President for the past 
ten years of the State Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, and now a member of the State Council 
of Education, spoke of the accomplishments of 
that association since its organization in Phila- 
delphia thirty-one years ago and outlined fur- 
ther possibilities of service under the follow- 
ing headings: social hygiene, recreation, juve- 
nile protection, safety, kindergartens, chil- 
dren’s reading, thrift, citizenship, adult educa- 
tion, legislation, dissemination of information 
regarding the work of the schools, removal 
of illiteracy, student loan funds, putting over 
bond issues, art and music, training for par- 
enthood. 








December, 1926 


The ovation given Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
Past-President of the P. S. E. A., Ex-Governor 
of Pennsylvania, former Superintendent of 
Schools of Philadelphia, and now President of 
Juniata College, was most appropriate. After 
modestly acknowledging it, he delivered an in- 
spirational address on Problems in Education 
Growing out of the World War that carried 
conviction and was a most fitting climax to the 
observance of American Education Week in 
Pennsylvania. He gave a clarion call to the 
home, the church and the school to rebuild the 
spiritual ideals lost during the World War. 
He stated that the father and the mother 
problems are greater than the boy and the 
girl problems and that the home and the 
church are failing in the rehabilitation of 
social forces. He placed the hope of tomorrow 
on the public schools and admonished the 
teachers of their responsibility to set up the 
moral purposes of society, adding that the 
riches of the Republic are the character of 
its citizens. 





BLOOMSBURG CONFERENCE ON 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


Through the generosity of Dr. Riemer, who 
financially sponsored the meeting, the Blooms- 
burg State Normal School was host to the 
South Central Council for the Teachers of 
Social Studies. This conference, which is held 
semi-annually, is the most important confer- 
ence of its kind in that part of Pennsylvania 
and tends to foster an interest in the newer 
movements in the Social Studies field. 

The program of the conference was arranged 
by Miss Maupin and Mr. Reams of the Social 
Studies Department, and the training school 
cooperated by providing the demonstration 
lessons which served as a basis for the round 
table conference on Friday afternoon. Char- 
lotte Alexander, sixth grade critic teacher, il- 
lustrated a supervised study lesson in history; 
Effie Doering, junior high school teacher, gave 
a lesson from the unit “Planning an Ideal 
City;” Elsie Lorenz, third grade critic teacher, 
illustrated the problem method in _ social 
studies. 

J. Lynn Barnard, director of’ social studies 
in the Department of Public Instruction, at- 
tended the conference and participated in the 
various activities. 

Roscoe Bowman, Harrisburg, president of 
the conference, was the representative of the 
Harrisburg social studies teachers. 

The chief feature of the conference was two 
addresses by Howard C. Hill of the School 
of Education, University of Chicago. He is 
an able teacher of social studies and the author 
of several excellent books and tests in that 
field. He presented Dr. H. C. Morrison’s 
plan, “The Mastery Procedure in Social Stu- 
dies,” which has been carried out so effectively 
by the University High School of Chicago 
University. 

The next conference will be held in the 
spring. The place of meeting and the pro- 
gram will be announced later. 
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MEETING OF PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN 


The sixth annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Association of Deans of Women 
was held at the Penn-Harris Hotel in Harris- 
burg, November 5 and 6. Florence May Kun- 
kel of the Edinboro State Normal School, 
President of the Association, was in charge 
of the general sessions; Marie Lentz of the 
Altoona High School and Charlotte E. Ray of 
Pennsylvania State College acted as chairmen 
of the high school and college sectional con- 
ferences, respectively. 

The program for the general session on 
Friday afternoon was concerned with the re- 
lation of certain cultural factors to the life 
of the young women of school years. 

Mrs. M. M. Redenbaugh, who is the Interior 
Decorator for Joseph Horne and Company, 
Pittsburgh, talked upon “The Relation of Har- 
monious Surroundings to Character.” This 
paper explained in detail the effect upon the 
individual of different colors and color com- 
binations used in dormitory decoration; it 
stressed especially the importance of simplic- 
ity, uniformity and harmony in furnishings, 
since individual taste and pride in decoration 
are furthered by these pre-existent conditions. 

Elfleda Littlejohn from the Department of 
Music of the Edinboro State Normal School 
contributed a splendid discussion of “Music 
as a Vital Force in Cultural Development.” 
She called attention to the new viewpoint that 
the so-called cultural subjects are not aside 
from educational aims and curricular eontent, 
since “such training is an especially effective 
means of arousing the deeper appreciations 
which are desirable factors in elevating our 
standards of life.” The speaker emphasized, 
furthermore, the necessity of paying greater 
attention to musical appreciation and of edu- 
cating pupils in general toward understanding 
of music rather than toward skill in per- 
formance. 

Wren Staley of Allegheny College, added a 
consideration of the question, “What Is the 
College Woman Reading?” Mrs. Jessie Robert- 
son of Westminster College then opened the 
discussion of these papers. 

At the dinner on Friday evening, Dr. James 
A. Beebe, President of Allegheny College, 
addressed the sixty deans who were present. 
Dr. Beebe pointed out the danger of neglect- 
ing human values which education, religion 
and industry may encounter as they become 
more highly organized for the purpose of 
efficiency. A word from Dorothy Stimson, the 
President of the National Association, was 
most welcome. Then Dean Amos and Dean 
Carnell gave pictures of “The Dean As the 
Student Sees Her,” and “The Dean As the 
Faculty Sees Her“—both talks as full of profit 
as of pleasure for the hearers. 


On Saturday morning the sectional confer- 
ences were devoted to papers and discussions 
that concerned more vitally the groups as di- 
vided. In the High School section, three papers 
were presented: “The Pittsburgh Plan of 
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Handling the Extra-Curricular Activities in 
the High School,” by Charles R. Foster of the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools; “The Girl of Yes- 
terday and Today,” by Laura McGann of the 
Milton High School; and “The High School 
Curriculum,” by J. A. Foberg of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. The discussion 
following the papers was led by Katherine 
Toohey of the James H. Coughlin High School 
in Wilkes-Barre. In the Normal, College and 
University section two able discussions were 
presented: “An Analysis of the Value of a 
Student Petition,” by Mrs. Ella Brown of the 
East Stroudsburg State Normal School, and 
“An Adequate Program of Work for a Student 
Government Association,” by Thyrsa Amos of 
the University of Pittsburgh. These papers 
were discussed separately as they were read. 

At the general business sessions the mem- 
bers of the Association heard the reports of 
the various committees that have been at 
work during the past year, voted upon a Con- 
stitution and By-Laws for the Association, 
and elected officers for the ensuing year: 

The executive committee for 1926 is com- 
posed of Florence M. Kunkel, Edinboro State 
Normal School, President; Charlotte E. Ray, 
Pennsylvania State College, Vice-President; 
Wren Staley, Allegheny College, Secretary; 
and Elizabeth Lewis, Nesquehoning High 
School, Treasurer. The next annual meeting 
will be held the first Friday and Saturday of 
November, 1927, at the Penn-Harris Hotel in 
Harrisburg. 

Wren Staley, Secretary 





BUCKNELL’S CONFERENCE 


Fully 1,000 of the throng estimated at 
10,000 who saw the Bucknell Bisons defeat Le- 
high by 27-0 participated in the educational 
conference November 5 and 6 at Bucknell 
University. The program dealt with the 
problems of senior and junior high schools 
and the relation of those schools to colleges 
and normal schools. The speakers at the gen- 
eral sessions were John J. Tigert, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, Washington, D. C.; 
Will Grant Chambers, Dean of the School of 
Education, Pennsylvania State College; John 
W. Withers, Dean of the School of Education, 
New York University and Emory W. Hunt, 
President of Bucknell. Among the out-of-State 
speakers in the twelve section meetings were 
Assistant Superintendent John A. Young, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; C. D. Cooper, State Nor- 
mal School, Brockport, N. Y.; C. C. Fries, 
University of Michigan; W. W. Eister, Ham- 
burg, N. J.; Stanley Ralfe, Maplewood, N. J.; 
hb. N. Earle, New Brunswick, N. J.; T. P. 
Kyle, Paterson, N. J.; Ralph Ww. Haller, New 
York City. In addition to these, presidents, 
deans and professors of our own colleges and 
normal schools; superintendents, principals 
and teachers of our public schools; and sev- 
eral members of the State Departments gave 
addresses or led discussions. The conference 
proved to be one of the best of the year. 
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It is most fitting that Frank G. Davis, Head 
of Bucknell’s Department of Education, should 
have arranged such a conference, for Bucknell 
has ranked fourth among our fifty-two colleges 
and universities in the number of public school 
teachers trained for the past five years. Most 
timely also was the appearance of Vol. I, No. 1 
of The Bucknell Journal of Education, a peri- 
odical devoted to the interests of the teaching 
profession. It appeared full-fledged with a 
board of editors, Richard B. Vastine, chair- 
man; a board of advisers, Dean Romeyn H. 
Rivenburg, chairman and a well-manned Edu- 
cation Club to act as sponsors. 

Dean Withers accounted for the 986 per cent 
increase in enrolment in our high schools from 
1890 to 1920 and the 432 per cent increase in 
our colleges and universities by enumerating 
the following causes: 

1. Proved value of the scientific method 

2. Desire to make truths of science serve hu- 

manity 

3. Dispositions to specialize 

4. Faith of modern civilization in education 

In his second address, Dean Withers ana- 
lyzed the social changes that are demanding a 
readjustment of the public school to meet our 
present needs. 

Dean Chambers struck twelve, as usual, in 
a carefully prepared paper on “The Drag of 
Higher Education on Educational Progress.” 

The hope was expressed quite generally that 
Bucknell will make the educational conference 
an annua! affair. 





N. E. A. COMMITTEE ASKS FOR DATA 

On October 23, a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Standards and Training for the Ele- 
mentary School Principalship of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals met at 
the Headquarters of the National Education 
Association. A series of investigations bear- 
ing upon the elementary school principalship 
was projected. The committee is anxious to 
get in touch with all investigations which have 
been completed and are now in progress in 
school systems, colleges and universities and 
other places, which bear upon the status, du- 
ties, administrative relationships and other 
—_— of the office of elementary school prin- 
cipal. 

The members of the Committee on Standards 
and Training for the Elementary School Prin- 
cipalship are as follows: W. T. Longshore, 
Chairman, James F. Hosic, Secretary, John 
L. Bracken, Edwin C. Broome, Mrs. Jessie M. 
Fink, George W. Frasier, Charles H. Judd, 
William W. Kemp, Worth McClure, J. Cayce 
Morrison, John K. Norton, Leonard Power, 
E. Ruth Pyrtle, Ide G. Sargeant. Send mate- 
rial to Division of Research, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 





Keep the atmosphere of every school charged 
with the master sentiments of love, hope and 
duty. Keep out fear and selfishness.—Charles 
W. Eliot. 
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HANNAH A. KIEFFER 


Hannah A. Kieffer, director of Rural Edu- 
cation at the Cumberland Valley State Normal 
School, Shippensburg, Pa., is a member of 
the Tenure Committee of the P. S. E. A. 

_Miss Kieffer is a graduate of the Millers- 
ville State Normal School and holds the de- 
grees B.S. and A.M. from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. She has had a wide 
range of experience in educational work, teach- 
ing in one-room rural schools of Dauphin 
County, acting as assistant principal and prin- 
cipal of borough and township schools; as 
Dean of Women during the 1912 summer ses- 
sion at State College; as county supervisor of 
one-teacher and elementary graded schools in 
Queen Anne’s County, Maryland; as instruc- 
tor in the Maryland State Summer School; 
and since 1920 as director of Rural Education 
and instructor in geography at the Cumber- 
land Valley State Normal School. 

_ Miss Kieffer is secretary of the Rural Sec- 

tion of the P. S. E. A. She is a member of 
the American Country Life Club, the Ameri- 
can Child Health Association, the Pennsylva- 
nia Academy of Science and the National 
Travel Club. 

Cumberland Valley State Normal School has 
graduated 150 in the Rural Education group 
who are now doing all types of rural work, 
ranging from teaching in one-teacher schools to 
supervising rural education. 





If the boy has a forty-mile capacity but goes 
only twenty he should have a grade of fifty. If 
the other boy has a twenty-mile capacity and 
goes twenty, he should have a grade of one 
hundred. Are we right or wrong? 
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A NEW ERA IN MEDICAL EDUCATION 


The Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania, 21st Street and North College Ave., 
Philadelphia, is more than a standard Class A 
medical school from which over 1,600 gradu- 
ates have gone forth to minister to the sick 
in every civilized and uncivilized corner of the 
globe. 

It is the triumphant consummation of a 
fundamentally sound ideal. 

Seventy-six years ago, when the Woman’s 
Medical College was founded, Elizabeth Black- 
well had just won her medical degree. She 
was the first woman of modern times to do so. 
After knocking at the doors of every promi- 
nent school of medicine in this country, she 
was finally admitted to the medical department 
of the University of Geneva, New York, and 
was graduated in 1849. But this did not es- 
tablish a precedent. Other women tried and 
failed. It became obvious that if women were 
to become physicians, they must have their 
own medical school. 

Dr. Bartholomew Fussell and Dr. Joseph 
Longshore, members of the Society of Friends 
and physicians of excellent standing, believed 
in women’s ability and recognized the justice 
of their claim for equality of opportunity. 
They interested others. The result was the 
founding of the Woman’s Medical College in 
Philadelphia in 1850. 

Forty students matriculated the first year. 
Eight graduated from the first class. Of these, 
two made history as pathfinders for women in 
medicine. Dr. Ann Preston, Dean of the Col- 
lege for many years, was a tremendous force 
in gaining it recognition. Dr. Hannah Long- 
shore, the first woman physician to practise 
in Philadelphia, achieved a successful and 
lucrative career. 

It took 19 years for women students to gain 
admittance to clinics of the Philadelphia Gen- 
eral Hospital; 32 years to the regular clinics 
of the Pennsylvania Hospital. Not until 1877 
did the American Medical, Association grant 
recognition to delegates from the College. 

Today the woman physician is everywhere 
respected and honored. More than 7,000 are 
practising in the United States and the demand 
far exceeds this number. 

To help meet this vital need, the Woman’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, the only medi- 
cal school in this country exclusively for wo- 
men, is seeking $1,500,000 as an initial step 
in its building and endowment program. 





A CORRECTION 

On page 180 of the November 1926 PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL is an editorial on 
“The Austro-American Institute of Educa- 
tion.” The first sentence in the article contains 
the phrase “between United States and Great 
Britain” instead of “between United States 
and Austria.” The corrected sentence should 
read, “The Austro-American Institute of Edu- 
cation wants to bring about a closer contact 
between the United States and Austria in the 
field of International Education.” 
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AGNES C. CALL 


Agnes C. Call, a member of the Resolutions 
Committee of the P. S. E. A., has been con- 
nected with the schools of Chester for thirty- 
one years. For eighteen years she taught as 
a grade teacher, for seven years as art teacher 
in the grammar grades and for the past six 
years she has been art supervisor. In addition 
to her work in the Chester schools she has 
been a teacher in the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege Extension Course for two years. 

Miss Call has studied at the University of 
Pittsburgh, School of Industrial Art, School 
of Design for Women and New York School 
of Fine and Applied Art. 

She is president of the Metropolitan Arts 
Association, Vice-President of the Chester 
Teachers Association, a member of the East- 
ern Arts Association and a life member of the 
N. E. A. 

For the past two years she has been a dele- 
gate to the convention of the P. S. E. A. and 
for the past three years, a delegate to the 
N. E. A. 





When teachers cease to grow professionally 
they begin to die. How strong is the tendency 
to become stagnant in a boarding school! The 
seclusiveness is conducive to self-satisfaction, 
contentment and death. To counteract these 
factors the teachers of the Downingtown In- 
dustrial and Agricultural School, Downing- 
town, Pennsylvania every month fill out reports 
of the professional magazines and books that 
they have read. These reports are displayed 
in a prominent place with resulting pride, 
competitive spirit and excellent professional 
growth. 
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ADA M. FORRY 


Ada M. Forry, president of the Special Edu- 
cation Round Table of the P. S. E. A., is prin- 
cipal of the Special School at Lancaster. 

The first Special Class Conference was held 
in Lancaster in March, 1926. Under Miss 
Forry’s direction the first special class cen- 
ter in the State outside of Philadelphia was 
organized in September of this year. 

Miss Forry attended Millersville State Nor- 
mal School, George Washington University 
and the Training School at Vineland, New 
Jersey. She taught in the grades at Columbia, 
Pa. and served as special investigator in the 
Veteran’s Bureau at Washington, D. C. for 
two years. 

Miss Forry has taken an active part in 
Civic Affairs. She organized 150 boys and 
100 girls into a Boys’ League of Good Citi- 
zenship and a Girls’ League of Good Citizen- 
ship, respectively, meeting with them every 
week and for three summers conducting these 
groups on sightseeing tours to Gettysburg, 
Washington and Philadelphia. 

During the year 1925-26 Miss Forry was 
president of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. She 
is a member of the N. E. A. and the Interna- 
tional Council for the Study of Exceptional 
Children. She has served on the P. S. E. A. 
Committee on Tenure Problems. 





It is a good and safe rule to sojourn in every 
place as if you meant to spend your life there, 
never omitting an opportunity of doing a kind- 
ness or speaking a true word or making a 
friend.— Ruskin. 
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SCHOOL BOND ISSUES AT THE 
NOVEMBER ELECTION 


Election Day, November 2, was the climax 
of many carefully planned campaigns for 
school loans. Although there were some dis- 
appointments, the school bond issues in a large 
number of instances were carried to success- 
ful conclusions. 


Altoona Bond Issue 


The $2,000,000 school loan at Altoona was 
the largest school bond issue in the State car- 
ried at the November election. The result, a 
five to one majority for the bond issue, proves 
that a carefully planned pre-election campaign 
1s decidedly worth while. 

One of the most remarkable achievements in 
the Altoona school loan election campaign was 
that 96.3 per cent of the voters that voted on 
the election of United States Senator voted 
on the school loan referendum. When any 
referendum is submitted to the people at a 
general election only 60 to 70 per cent of the 
people voting vote on such referendum. In 
the Altoona campaign this was not the case 
for a special attempt was made in the last 
three days of the campaign to call the atten- 
tion of the voters to the necessity of marking 
the loan ballot and explaining how this should 
be done. The success of this three days’ cam- 
paign is shown by the fact that 96.3 per cent 
of the voters voted on the loan referendum. 

The information contained in a small book- 
let, The A B C of the Two Million Dollar 
School Loan, constituted one of the principal 
aids in the campaign. 

In every city a large number of citizens can 
be found who will support any proposition 
which tends toward the good of the schools. 
This class of citizens is large in Altoona. There 
is a fine school spirit in the town, but the large 
vote was secured by making it distinctly clear 
to the citizens that the school board, in pur- 
suance of their responsibility, were going to 
provide these proposed improvements under 
any consideration, and that the issue before 
the people was not whether or not the public 
approve of the school board’s program of im- 
provements, but whether they approve of the 
school board’s plan of borrowing the money 
to pay for such improvements, unless the 
school board would be permitted to borrow the 
money to pay for the improvements, the im- 
provements would be made by raising the tax 
rate to meet the bills. This point, according 
to W. N. Decker, secretary of the Altoona 
School District, is the carrying point in any 
school loan campaign. 


School Bond Issues Throughout the State 


The following is a list of other outstanding 
accomplishments for school bond issues at the 
November election: 

Birdsboro approved a loan of $150,000 for 

the erection of a new school building 

Cheswick, Allegheny County, passed a loan 

of $40,000 for an addition to the public 
school building 
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East Brunswick Township, Schuylkill 
County, passed a loan of $29,000 to erect 
a grade school building 

Greensburg voted a bond issue of $200,000 
for the erection of two ward schools 

Lansdale indorsed a bond issue for $150,000 
for the erection of a new school building 

LeRaysville Borough and Pike Townshin, 
Bradford County approved a school loan 
of $25,000 

Marcus Hook passed a $200,000 school loan 

Newport and Oliver Townships, Perry 
County passed a loan of $80,000 for a 
union school project 

Norristown passed a $600,000 loan for the 
erection of a junior high school 

North Wales voted a $107,000 loan for a 
new school building 

Patton Township, Allegheny County passed 
a bond issue of $110,000 for two new 
school buildings and an addition to the 
Monroeville school 

Pine Grove, Schuylkill County passed a loan 
of $49,000 for a new school building 

Plymouth passed a $45,000 loan for a new 
school building 

Rome Township, Bradford County approved 
a school loan of $22,000 

Sayre passed a $145,000 loan for a new high 
school building by a vote of 1,339 to 304 

Shenandoah passed a school loan of $250,000 
by a vote of 2,574 to 602 

Steelton passed by a vote of 2,477 to 469 
-a $250,000 loan for additions to the High 
School and Felton buildings : 

Upland, Delaware County passed a bond is- 
sue of $54,000 for the acquiring of proper 
sites for school buildings 

West Cameron Township, Northumberland 
County, by a vote of 41 to 17 passed a loan 
of $30,000 to build a consolidated school 

Dallas passed a school bond issue of $41,000 
by a vote of 242 to 42 

Sheffield Township, Warren County passed 
a loan of $40,000 for the erection of an 
addition to the high school 

Upper Augusta Township, Northumberland 
County passed a school loan of $16,000 
for a two-room school on Packer’s Island 

Upper Merion passed a loan of $200,000 for 
a new school building : 

College Hill Borough, Beaver Falls, approv- 
ed a $125,000 bond issue for a junior high 
school building 





J. W. SNOKE HONORED BY LEBANON 
COUNTY INSTITUTE 

During the meeting of the Lebanon County 
Institute in October J. W. Snoke, for nearly 
forty years superintendent of the Lebanon 
County Schools, was presented by the teachers 
of the county with a handsome gold watch and 
chain as a testimonial of their esteem. 

Dr. Charles H. Gordinier, Principal of the 
Millersville State Normal School, made the 
presentation speech, dwelling upon the worth, 
influence and ability of the retired educator. 
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U. G. PALMER 

U. G. Palmer, supervising principal of the 
Verona schools, is president of the Allegheny 
County branch of the P. S. E. A. and chairman 
of the Allegheny County delegation to the 
1926 P. S. E. A. convention. He was educated 
in the public schools of Pennsylvania, at the 
Mansfield S. N. S. and received his B.S. degree 
from Lafayette College in 1890. 

After several years in Northern Pennsyl- 
vania as principal at Morris Run, Arnot, Bloss- 
burg, Mansfield and eight years in his home 
town, Canton, he went to Western Maryland 
where he was County Superintendent of 
Schools, Principal of the Garrett County High 
Schools, Supervising Principal of the Oakland 
Schools, Cashier of the First National Bank 
of Oakland and Member of the Maryland State 
Senate. 

He returned to Pennsylvania in 1911 and 
since then has been supervising principal at 
Verona. 

Mr. Palmer is an advocate of the plan that 
the state, not only Pennsylvania but every 
other state, should pay the minimum salaries 
of all the teachers for the minimum term. 





The children of the Carbondale schools were 
the first members of the American Junior Red 
Cross to contribute to the Florida hurricane 
relief fund. Not content with letting their 
elders in the Red Cross carry on the work, the 
Pennsylvania Juniors sent in $50.00, with the 
explanation that they just wanted to do their 
bit. Portland, Maine, children were second 
in the list of contributors. 
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KATHERINE TOOHEY 

Katherine Toohey, a member of the Com- 
mittee of Twenty-five on the Problems of 
Tenure, is vocational director and dean of girls 
at the James M. Coughlin High School at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Miss Toohey is a graduate of New York 
State College with the degree, Bachelor of 
Pedagogy. She holds the degrees A.B. and 
A.M. from Marywood College and has studied 
at Columbia University and has done exten- 
sion work at the University of Pennsylvania. 
In 1903 Miss Toohey was given leave of ab- 
sence to study French and German in 
Germany. 

After graduation from New York State Col- 
lege she taught for one year in the high school 
at St. Marys. In 1896 she went to Wilkes- 
Barre as head of the normal course in the 
high school under Superintendent James M. 
Coughlin. She later was transferred to the 
Modern Language department, teaching 
French and German. Three years ago she re- 
ceived her present appointment as vocational 
director and dean of girls. 

Miss Toohey is a frequent speaker at edu- 
cational meetings. She is chairman of the 
Education Committee of the Wyoming Valley 
Woman’s Club; chairman of the Education 
Committee of the Girl Scouts; and chairman 
of the Education Committee of the Council of 
Catholic Women. For years Miss Toohey has 
been secretary of the high school Parent 
Teacher organization. 





If we were charged so much a head for sun- 
sets, or if God sent round a drum before the 
hawthornes come into flower, what a work we 
should make about their beauty! 


December, 1926 


PARENTS’ VISITING DAY AT SLIPPERY 
ROCK STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


A year ago Slippery Rock State Normal 
School inaugurated in her calendar of activi- 
ties a Parents’ Visiting Day. Saturday, Oc- 
tober 24, was the day set aside this year. 

During the morning many of the parents 
found their way to rooms where their respec- 
tive children were in class. 


At 11:20 A. M. came the regular chapel 
period. After the devotional exercises, led 
by Dr. Eisenberg, the dietitian, Miss Camp- 
bell, gave an illustrated health talk, empha- 
sizing food values. This talk was followed by 
a musical number, “Ave Maria,” sung by Miss 
Gerberich, with organ, piano and violin accom- 
paniment. 


Owing to the crowded conditions of the din- 
ing room, it was necessary to have a second 
sitting for the guests. So while the regular 
noon meal was in progress, parents with their 
children remained in chapel for an informal 
meeting, at which Miss Johnson, Dean of 
Women, presided. She presented the aims of 
an institution such as Slippery Rock State 
Normal School. In closing, Miss Johnson 
asked for remarks from guests, students or 
faculty members. This request met with 
hearty response. Several of those who spoke 
were graduates of the school. One father, in- 
dulging in pleasant reminiscences, compared 
the old time means of transportation with that 
of the present. “I came in a hack in mud hub- 
deep; my children come in an automobile on an 
improved road; and I suppose my grandchil- 
dren will come in an aeroplane,” said he, and 
then added, “We wonder as we consider the 
progress made in the means of transportation, 
but we wonder in greater degree at the ad- 
vancement our school has made in educational 
opportunities.” 

After enjoying an excellent dinner, the visi- 
tors were privileged to see another form of 
school activities—a hockey game between the 
seniors and freshmen of the Health Educa- 
tion Department. 

At four o’clock, Miss Johnson, assisted by 
other members of the faculty, received at an 
informal tea. Here parents met other parents 
as well as faculty members and this proved 
to be one of the most pleasant hours of the 
day. 

“We'll come again next year,” expresses in 
few words the value of a Parents’ Vis- 
iting Day.—Adda M. Elliott. 





GOODNIGHT PRAYER 


Our Father, You have given me 

So much of love and joy today 

That I am thinking joy and love 

To other children far away, 

Wherever they lie down to sleep 

Happy and tired with work and play. 

Yellow and brown and black and white, 

Our Father, bless us all tonight! 
—Amelia Josephine Burr 
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Charlero:1 High School Band 


There is no organization in high school that will create so much spirit and 
school unity as a band. Athletic teams are seasonal. They stir the emotions of the 
student body for a few months. But a good military band keeps the temperature at an 


even, high degree throughout the year. 


Charleroi has long felt the need for a band but it was not until May, 1926 that 


definite steps were taken toward such an organization. At that time there were several 
trumpet and saxophone players as a nucleus. The Board of Education purchased sev- 
eral instruments and engaged Mr. Behrendt, a prominent local musician, to teach 
some ambitious boys. The band met regularly throughout the summer for funda- 
mental instruction. At the start of the current school year intensive work was begun. 
The enthusiasm of the boys was fine. Their progress warranted the investment not 
only in the instruments but also in elaborate uniforms consisting of military cap 
and cape of red and black, the school colors, and white trousers. 

The band made its first appearance at the football game on October 16, 1926 and 
has been appearing at games and all public functions since. The personnel of the 
band, made up of seven cornets, three horns, two baritones, three trombones, two 
basses, four clarinets, two soprano saxophones, four alto saxophones, three C saxo- 
phones, one flute and one piccolo, three percussions, presents a well balanced ensemble. 





Fourteen boys are in the Junior High School and twenty in the high school. 
Robert Rudolff of Columbia University and the Berlin Conservatory is the Direc- 


tor of the Charleroi Band. 





NEW FORESTRY PRIMER FOR PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS 


The Forestry Primer by Charles Lathrop 
Pack, President of the American Tree Associa- 
tion, is a new publication which tells the story 
of forestry in a simple, effective and truthful 
way. It is endorsed by the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education and many State Education De- 
partments, and will shortly be sent to each 
teacher in Pennsylvania. It will have on its 
cover the imprint of the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

The Forestry Primer is an illustrated hand- 
book of the first order. It does not attempt 
to tell all about forestry, but in fourteen well- 
selected lessons it gives a wealth of important 


information about our American forests. It 
is just the kind of handbook the teachers of 
Pennsylvania need. 

The Forestry Primer is the most widely dis- 
tributed book on American forestry. Almost 
a million copies have already been distributed 
since its first appearance, early this year. A 
special forestry foundation has been estab- 
lished so that the Pennsylvania teachers to 
whom a copy is being sent can get additional 
copies if they need them, free of charge, by 
writing to the American Tree Association, 1214 
16th St., Washington, D. C., or to Charles 
Lathrop Pack, Lakewood, N. J. 
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AN APPRECIATION 

Grace G. Swan, the honored and popular 
Director of Primary Instruction in our schools 
has declined to become a candidate for re- 
election as a member of the State School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Board, January 1, 1927. 

Miss Swan has served eight years on the 
Retirement Board to the satisfaction of those 
whom she represented. Able and efficient, 
promptly responding to requests for informa- 
tion with sympathetic interest, Miss Swan’s 
service will be remembered by Pittsburgh teach- 
ers with high regard.—Pittsburgh School Bul- 
letin, October, 1926. 





PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
Awards for Articles on Public Education 


Three prizes of $250, $100 and $50 are of- 
fered by the Harmon Foundation and The 
Survey for “the best unpublished manuscripts 
dealing with some adventure, invention or 
accomplishment in the field of public educa- 
tion.” The winning story will be published in 
The Survey and in collaborating newspapers. 

The contest is open to everyone, including 
professional and amateur educators, writers 
and students. The story may be about “the 
new education” in a public instead of an ex- 
pensive private school; about workers’ educa- 
tion classes at a state university; about a new 
state educational plan; about the rejuvenation 
of the little crossroads schoolhouse; about a 
fine piece of co-operation between a community 
and its schools. 

So long as it deals with public education 
there is no limitation. It is hoped in particular 
that those who are actually engaged in educa- 
tional enterprises will write out of their first- 
hand experience. 

Articles should be between 1,000 and 2,500 
words in length, should be signed by a pen- 
name and accompanied by a plain sealed en- 
velope with the pen-name on the outside and 
the author’s name and address within. They 
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should be sent to Jury, Harmon-Survey Award 
3, care of The Survey, 112 East 19th Street, 
New York City before noon, December 31, 1926. 


The Nation’s Poetry Prize 

The Nation offers an annual poetry prize 
of $100 for the best poem submitted by an 
American poet in a contest conducted by The 
Nation each year. Each manuscript submitted 
in the contest must reach the office of The 
Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York City, not 
earlier than Wednesday, December 1, and not 
later than Friday, December 31, plainly mark- 
ed on the outside of the envelope “For The 
Nation’s Poetry Prize.” 

Contestants should not submit more than 
three poems, poems more than 400 lines in 
length, or translations. The winning poem 
will be published in the midwinter Literary 
Supplement of The Nation to appear February 
9, 1927. 

Religious Cantata Contest 

C. C. Birchard, music publisher of Boston, 
has offered an award of $1,000 for the best 
religious cantata for adult mixed voices and 
piano accompaniment, to run about thirty 
minutes. The composition submitted must be 
unpublished and hitherto neither publicly per- 
formed nor submitted in any competition. The 
prize-winning cantata will be used for choral 
work at Chautauqua, New York during the 
summer of 1927. The manuscripts must be 
received by Professor H. Augustine Smith at 
the School of Religious Education, 20 Beacon 
Street, Boston, before April 1, 1927. 


Honor Roll Banner 


To every school of four rooms or more reach- 
ing 100% in school banking, the Standard 
Savings Service, Inc., Jenkins Arcade Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, will award a red felt banner 
18x29 with black lettering “Honor Roll Schocl 
100% Banking.” 


American Chemical Society Essay Contest 

The American Chemical Society will conduct 
a national essay contest during the school 
year 1926-27, similar to the one conducted last 
year. A state committee has been selected 
to have charge of the contest in Pennsylvania, 
and it is believed that a larger number of stu- 
dents will participate this year than ever be- 
fore. 

The subjects for the 1926-27 contest are the 
same as those for last year: 
The Relation of Chemistry to Health and Dis- 


ease 

The Relation of Chemistry to the Enrichment 
of Life 

The Relation of Chemistry to Agriculture or 
Forestry 

The — of Chemistry to the National De- 
ense 

The Relation of Chemistry to the Home 

The Relation of Chemistry to the Development 
of an Industry or a Resource of the United 
States 

The prizes consist of six state prizes of 
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twenty dollars each and six national prizes of 

four-year scholarships to Yale, Vassar, or 

other colleges to be arranged between the suc- 
cessful contestant and the national committee. 

The School of Chemistry and Physics of the 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa., 
is particularly anxious to assist high school 
teachers and students throughout the State 
who are interested in the contest this year. If 
suggestions are wanted as to what books to 
read, what free pamphlets on popular science 
subjects to write for, what method to employ 
in order to make the essay contest a part of 
the regular work in English and chemistry, 
or on any subject whatever, write to Pauline 
G. Beery Mack, Department of Chemistry, 
Pennsylvania State College. In addition to 
answering questions by mail, State has also 
selected five lecturers who stand ready to go to 
any part of the State and talk on one of the 
subjects of the contest. Besides lecturing on 
one of the subjects of the contest, each lecturer 
will also discuss others of the subjects infor- 
mally, and will answer questions relating to 
the contest in general. The lecturers who are 
available and the subjects upon which each will 
speak are the following: 

Gerald L. Wendt, Dean of the School of Chem- 
istry and Physics, and Chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Prize Essay Committee, sub- 
ject “Relation of Chemistry to the En- 
richment of Life.” 

Pauline G. Beery Mack, Department of Chem- 
istry, and author of “Chemistry Applied 
to Home and Community,” subject “Rela- 
tion of Chemistry to the Home.” 

R. Adams Dutcher, Head of the Department of 
Agricultural and Biological Chemistry, 
subject “Relation of Chemistry to Agricul- 
tural and Forestry.” 

G. C. Chandlee, Head of the Department of 
Chemistry, subject “Relation of Chemistry 
to Warfare.” 

Wheeler P. Davey, Professor of Physical 
Chemistry, subject “Rélation of Chemistry 
to the Development of Representative In- 
dustries and Resources of the United 
States.” 

Arnold J. Currier, Department of Chemistry, 
subject “Relation of Chemistry to Health 
and Disease.” 

The lecturers have been chosen because of 
their interest in popular science. The lectures 
will be in popular style, and will be particu- 
larly designed to interest students of the high 
school age. No charge will be made to the 
high school sending for one or more of the 
lecturers except traveling expenses. If a 
number of schools in the same part of the 
state could arrange to have the same lecturer 
on consecutive nights, this expense will be cut 
materially. 

Address all inquiries to Pauline G. Beery 
Mack, Department of Chemistry, The Pennsy]- 
vania State College. 


State Commercial Contest, 1926-27 
The Inter-County Commercial Contest will 
be held at the Commercial Teacher Training 
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Department, State Normal School, Indiana, 
Pa., May 14, 1927. 

Each county shall have a “Director” whose 
duty it shall be to get the commercial teachers 
in the public schools within the county ac- 
quainted with the contest movement and ar- 
range for holding an Inter-School Elimination 
Contest at some convenient place within the 
county sometime during April. At the time 
of this Elimination Contest, winners shall he 
chosen to represent the county in the Final 
Contest. Write to the address below for the 
name and address of your county director. 

Each county will be allowed one entrant in 
the Final Contest for each event, except the 
free-for-all events. No one may enter the 
Final Contest except those who become winners 
at the time of the Inter-School Elimination 
Contests and who are properly certified to by 
the county directors. No person may represent 
the county in more than one event, except in 
the free-for-all events. Each free-for-all event 
is open to two contestants from each county, 
whether these contestants have participated in 
other events or not. The plan is to give an 
opportunity for as many students as possible 
to enter at least one event. This emphasizes 
the training of the many rather than a few. 
If this rule proves unwise, it can be changed 
another year. 

The First Year Shorthand event is open to 
public school students who have had no short- 
hand training previous to the opening of the 
fall term, 1926. The Second Year Shorthand 
event is open to public school students who 
have had no shorthand training previous to 
the opening of the fall term, 1925. The same 
rules apply to the First Year Typewriting, 
First Year Bookkeeping, Second Year Type- 
writing and Second Year Bookkeeping. There 
is no limit to the amount of training for free- 
for-all events. 

A Gold Medal will be awarded to the winner 
of each event. 

A Silver Medal will be awarded to each 
second-place winner. 

Other awards will be available for others 
who display exceptional skill. 

For further information, write to G. G. Hill, 
Director, Commercial Teacher Training, State 
Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 


THE N. E. A. REPORT ON CHARACTER 
EDUCATION 

An outstanding characteristic of the N. 
E. A. Report on Character Education 
is the conclusion that character is not devel- 
oped most effectively by predominant attention 
to precepts and externally controlled habits 
(if such can be called habits) but by stipulat- 
ing in the developing personality the most 
worthy social purposes. The youth who be- 
comes absorbed in realization of such purposes 
rises above his narrow, ego-centric self through 
absorption in the cause or causes with which 
he has become identified. This process of char- 
acter development is illustrated in all the 
great characters of history. It is preeminently 
manifest in the character of Jesus and in His 
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great missionary apostles. It is true of Moses 
and all the greater prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment. In American history it is the most not- 
able quality of George Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln, and numerous others. In the develop- 
ment of science Pasteur, Agassiz, Burbank, 
and Edison are typical examples. In the pro- 
fessions may be cited as types Dr. Walter 
Reed and Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell in medi- 
cine, and Hugo Grotius and John Marshall in 
law. In the teaching profession are numerous 
illustrations, among them Pestalozzi and Froe- 
bel, Horace Mann, and Henry Barnard. A 
notable living example is Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot—From “Character Best Developed by 
Stimulating Worthy Purposes,” by Milton 
Bennion, Chairman of the Committee on Char- 
acter Education, in School Life. 
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CHRISTMAS SEALS AND TUBER- 
CULOSIS DAY 


A feature of the 1926 Christmas Seal sale 
to fight tuberculosis will be the observance of 
Tuberculosis Day in the schools on Friday, 
December 10. On that day teachers are re- 
quested to bring to the attention of their pupils 
facts about tuberculosis and how to avoid it. 

To aid teachers along this line a story leaflet 
and other literature are available from the 
Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society, 311 South 
Juniper Street, and its affiliated county or- 
ganizations. The stories are entitled, Three 
Little Pixies and The Splendid Journey. 

Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker, Christmas 
Seal Chairman for Pennsylvania, states that 
a greater effort to decrease tuberculosis among 
children should be made. He said: 

“Last year in Pennsylvania 742 children up 
to the age of 15 were killed by tuberculosis. 
Between the ages of 15 and 19, 560 died from 
the same disease. This toll of 1,302 lives of 
children from a preventable disease is one that 
calls for our most earnest endeavor to 
eliminate it.” 

This year’s Christmas Seal pictures three 
minstrels or troubadours. The carolers of 
the middle ages went about in no spirit of 
self-seeking. In keeping with the spirit of the 
Christmas Seal the three troubadours bring a 
message of health and happiness into the 
homes of twentieth century Pennsylvanians. 





I resolved that I would permit no man to 
narrow and degrade my soul by making me 
hate him.—Booker T. Washington. 


December, 1926 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS TO YOU 

One of the most pleasant duties at Christ- 
mas time is choosing the Christmas cards to 
send to our friends—provided of course it 
isn’t a last minute task accomplished at the 
season when envelopes are misfits or missing 
and crowds impenetrable. 

Each card reflects a phase of the Christmas 
Spirit, but no card as yet has been designed 
big and comprehensive enough to reflect all 
the joy and beauty of the Christmas season. 
If anybody can design such a card overflow- 
ing with Christmastide, his fortune will be 
made. 

Here is the Old English scene, the quaint 
costumes, the comfortable great house with its 
blazing fires, mistletoe,, Yule logs and plum 
pudding in blazing brandy. Such a card 
breathes good-fellowship, warm hearted wel- 
come and jolliness enough for everybody. 

Then there is the Christmas card that ad- 
mits one to the happy family circle, the chil- 
dren hanging their stockings, the Christmas 
tree and the omnipresent guardian of chil- 
dren’s joys, Santa Claus. 

And here is a card with a tall candle and 
a holly wreath that in its suggestive beauty 
impresses us with the brightness and warmth 
of love and friendship at this most friendly 
season. 

And here is a richly illuminated card—the 
Magi worshiping the Christ Child in the 
Manger. The Star of Bethlehem and the shep- 
herds have been included by the artist, bring- 
ing out the beautiful truth which is the most 
vital part of the Christmas Spirit, that the 
Christ Child’s love is all pervasive, encom- 
passing the simple and the wise, rich and poor, 
old and young. This is not a season for one, 
but for all. And Christmas should be cele- 
brated so simply that it can be a joyful and a 
happy time. 

Which Christmas card shall we choose for 
you? Dear Reader, we want you to have all 
that the Christmas Spirit can give you—jollity, 
happy hearts, friendly thoughts, spiritual 
blessings. So herewith we send them all with 
the time honored, season haloed wish for 

A Merry Christmas 





A VOCATIONAL FRATERNITY 

During the 1925 suinmer term, a number of 
industrial students taking professional work 
at Pennsylvania State College under the lead- 
ership of Professor W. P. Loomis, decided to 
organize into an industrial fraternity. At the 
close of the semester, the new organization 
Iota Lambda Sigma, had drawn up a constitu- 
tion and by-laws, developed a ritual, initiated 
eighteen members and conferred an honorary 
membership upon the well known industrial 
author and teacher, Dr. Arthur Dean of New 
York City. 

In 1926, Dr. Dean assisted in rewriting and 
perfecting the ritual. Thirty-two initiations 
took place, with two honorary memberships 
for Dr. Frank Leavitt of Pittsburgh and Dr. 
Louis Hawkins of New York. 
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M. M. WALTER GOES TO PENN STATE 


M. M. Walter has resigned his position as 
Director of Vocational Education at Bethle- 
hem, Pa., in order to join the faculty of the 
School of Education at the Pennsylvania State 
College as Associate Professor of Industrial 
Education. 

Mr. Walter is a graduate of Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Class of 1915, and received a degree 
from Temple University in 1923. He has 
served as Instructor of Mathematics and Draw- 
ing at Mt. Carmel High School; Instructor of 
Engineering Extension, The Pennsylvania 
State College; Director of Industrial Training, 
Merchant Ship Building Corporation, Bristol, 
Director of Vocational Education, Coatesville, 
and Director of Vocational Education, Beth- 
lehem. As teacher, supervisor and director of 
practical arts and vocational education, Mr. 
Walter has had marked success. 





A SCHOOL BOY’S GIFT 

C. E. Wilson, superintendent of the Johnson- 
burg Public Schools, has had one of those 
delightful things happen to him which make 
little folks believe in fairies and Santa Claus 
and grownups believe that the world is a good 
place to live and brotherly love a very real 
part of it. 

Superintendent Wilson and Mrs. Wilson are 
going to spend two months touring in Europe 
and sailing on the Mediterranean next summer 
as the guests of a former pupil. But since one 
of the best things about having pleasant ex- 
periences is sharing them with others, Su- 
perintendent Wilson shall tell his own story: 

“The young man whose guests we shall be 
next summer was a student of mine some 
nineteen years ago in a small high school in 
Western Pennsylvania. One day during a 
recitation in Ancient History I expressed a 
great desire to visit at some time these coun- 
tries—walk the streets and travel the roads 
that were traveled by the patriarchs of history. 

“The same evening this young man, a mem- 
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ber of the class, advised his parents that he 
had decided to give his teacher a tour of the 
‘Great Sea’ countries as soon as he had ac- 
quired wealth enough to do so. 

“The next morning the father told me of 
the lad’s declaration at the dinner table the 
evening before. Both of us smiled approvingly 
and concluded that it was just a school boy’s 
way of expressing his admiration for his 
teacher. 

“The young man after graduating from high 
school, completed his University course, en- 
tered upon a business career and has been suc- 
cessful to a marked degree. 


“A few weeks ago I was summoned to the 
office of this same young man and he took a 
peculiar pleasure in announcing to me that he 
was ready to make good his boyish promise. 

“TI cannot help thinking that it is one of 
the finest tributes to the teacher that I have 
ever known. The very nature of the proposi- 
tion is such that I cannot well share it with 
my fellow teachers but I would share the 
honor of it all, and I consider it a very great 
honor indeed, with every teacher in this old 
Commonwealth of ours.” 

















ALLEGHENY COUNTY DEBATING 
CHAMPIONS 1926 

The debating team of Carrick High School, 
W. H. Sprenkle, supervising principal, won 
the championship of Allegheny County for the 
1926 season. The debates were sponsored by 
the County and the University of Pittsburgh. 
The team was awarded a four-year scholar- 
ship to the University of Pittsburgh, as well 
as two gold medals and a silver loving cup, the 
latter being presented to the team by R. J. 
Mathias, principal of Carrick High School. 

The champions and their coach in the pic- 
ture above are: Seated, left to right, Miss C. G. 
Paul, coach; Haworth Gollings; Lillian Deme- 
stichas; Standing, left to right, Francis Sauer- 
burger; Howard Sprenkle. 








DIRECTORY OF MEETINGS, HARRISBURG CONVENTION, 


Tuesday A. M. and P. M.—William Penn High—W. P. in directory 
Tuesday Evening—John Harris H 
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LOCATION OF MEETING PLACES 


William Penn High School, Sixth and Division Streets 
John Harris High School, 26th and Market Streets 
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Program of Harrisburg Convention 
I GENERAL SESSIONS 


The General Programs on Tuesday evening, December 28 and Thurs- 
day forenoon, December 30 will be held in the Auditorium of 


the John Harris High School, 26th and Market 
Streets, Harrisburg 


The General Programs on Wednesday, December 29 will be held in 
the Auditorium of the William Penn High School, Sixth 
and Division Streets, Harrisburg 





Tuesday Evening, December 28, 1926 


John Harris High School 
President Charles E. Dickey, Allegheny County, Pittsburgh, Presiding 


Platform Guests: Past Presidents of the Association 
8:00 INVOCATION—Rev. Ellis N. Kremer, Paster, Salem Reformed Church 
ADDRESS—Francis B. Haas, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 


ADDRESS—Hughes Mearns, Professor of Education, New York University, 
New York City 


MUSIC—Solo, Mrs. Thamzine Cox, Soprano, Harrisburg 


ADDRESS—Richard D. Allen, Associate Superintendent and Director of 
Research and Guidance, Providence, R. I. 


10:00 INFORMAL RECEPTION—Foyer John Harris High School. Dancing in the 
Gymnasium. Chairman, Charles B. Fager, Jr., Principal William 
Penn High School 


Wednesday Afternoon, December 29, 1926 
William Penn High School 


Platform Guests: Present and Past Members of the Executive Council 
2:00 MUSIC—Student Organizations 


2:30 INVOCATION—Dr. C. Waldo Cherry, Pastor Pine Street Presbyterian Church, 
Harrisburg 


ADDRESS—Otis W. Caldwell, Director of Lincoln School, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City 


COMMUNITY SINGING—W. W. Jones, President Department of Music, 
Scranton, in charge 


ADDRESS—Classroom Teachers and Compensation, Elsie Heckman, Classroom 
Teacher, Allentown, Pa. 


ADDRESS—Mrs. Fadra Holmes Wilson, Dean of Women, Southwestern State 
Normal School, California, Pa. 


4:00 INSPECTION OF EDUCATIONAL AND COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS 
Wednesday Evening December 29, 1926 


William Penn High School 


Platform Guests: Present and Past Members of the Committee on Legislation 


7:30 eiaianar ete SINGING—W. W. Jones, Pres. Department of Music, Scranton, 
in charge 


8:00 INVOCATION—Dr. Stewart Winfield Herman, Pastor Zion Lutheran Church, 
Harrisburg 


ADDRESS—tThe Inexcusable Lie, Private Harold R. Peat 
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MUSIC—Contralto Solo, My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice, from Samson and De- 
lilah, Saint Saens, Mrs. Della M. Keiser, Harrisburg 


ADDRESS—Julia Wade Abbot—From the Bottom Up wor From the Top Down? 
Thursday Forenoon, December 30, 1926 


John Harris High School 


lVlatform Guests: Chairmen of all Committees and Members of the Retirement Board 
11:00 ADDRESS—Glenn Frank, President of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 


Wisconsin 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE ASSOCIATION, Jno. C. Wagner, 
Carlisle 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, Charles R. Foster, 
Chairman, Pittsburgh 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF RESULTS OF ELECTION 
INTRODUCTION OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT 





II HOUSE OF DELEGATES 
Tuesday Afternoon, December 28, 4:00 o’clock 
William Penn High School, Auditorium 


Delegates will be seated on the main floor by counties. Other members of the 
Association may sit in the gallery 


Platform Guests: The 1926 Executive Council 


i. 


2. 
3. 
4 


10. 
ai, 


12. 
13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 

RULES OF PROCEDURE 

MINUTES OF THE SCRANTON HOUSE OF DELEGATES 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE ASSOCIATION by its 
President, Charles E. Dickey, Pittsburgh 

ge Pg THE TREASURER OF THE ASSOCIATION, Jno. C. Wagner, 

arlisle 

REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE PERMANENT 

FUND, H. W. Dodd, Allentown 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PLAN OF ELECTING STATE DELE- 
GATES TO N. E. A. CONVENTIONS, T. T. Allen, Chairman, East 
Stroudsburg 


REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS, Charles 
E. Dickey, Pittsburgh 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TENURE PROBLEMS, Albert L. Row- 
land, Chairman, Elkins Park, Philadelphia 


REPORT OF COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS, George Gailey 
Chambers, Chairman, Lansdowne 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION, Charles S. Davis, 
Chairman, Steelton 


NOMINATIONS FOR PRESIDENT AND SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 
(Five members to serve for two years) 
NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
(Five members to serve for two years) 
NOMINATIONS FOR STATE DELEGATES TO THE N. E. A. 1927 SUMMER 
CONVENTION, Seattle, Washington, July 3-8 
(Thirty-six may be elected) 
INVITATIONS TO THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES FOR THE 1927 
CONVENTION 
NEW BUSINESS 


Wednesday Forenoon, December 29, 9:30 o’clock 
William Penn High School, Auditorium 


Platform Guests: The 1926 Executive Council 


1. 


REPORT OF THE STATE SCHOOL EMPLOYES’ RETIREMENT BOARD, 
H. H. Baish, Executive Secretary, Harrisburg 
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2. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH, T. T. Allen, Chairman, East 


Stroudsburg 


3. REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CORRELATION OF THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM AND COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS, 
Paul A. Mertz, Chairman, Harrisburg 


4. REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RETIREMENT ALLOWANCES, Oliver P. 


Cornman, Chairman, Philadelphia 


5. UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


6. ELECTION OF OFFICERS, George H. Hallett, Jr., Assistant Secretary, Pro- 
portional Representation League, Philadelphia will supervise the counting 


of the preferential ballots 





Ill DEPARTMENT AND SECTION PROGRAMS 


ART DEPARTMENT 
President, James C. Boudreau, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres., Ella Paine, Scranton 
Secretary, Emilie H. Salomon, New Castle 


Tuesday Afternoon, Dec. 28, 2:00 o’clock 
William Penn High School, Room 114 


Business Session 

Address—Present Thought in Art Education, 
C. Valentine Kirby, Director of Art 
Education, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 

Address—Educational Psychology as Applied 
to the Teaching of Art, Waldo F. Bates, 
Jr., Dean of Art Department, Edin- 
boro State Normal School 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
John Harris High School, Room 115 


Address—An Experiment in Teaching Art Ap- 
preciation, Vincent Roy, Supervisor of 
Art, Donora 

Address—The Contribution That Psychology 
Is Making to Art Education, Minna Mc- 
Leod Beck, Art Supervisor, Harrisburg 

Address—Nature’s Ready Aid to the Teacher 
of Art, Raymond P. Ensign, Dean of the 
School, Chicago Art Institute 





DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE 
President, David C. Locke, Beaver 


Vice-Pres., John E. Morgan, Tunkhannock 
Secretary, John M. Yetter, Stroudsburg 


Tuesday Afternoon, Dec. 28, 2:00 o’clock 
William Penn High School, Girls’ Gymnasium 


Business Session 


Address—The Place of Research in the Pro- 
gram of the County Superintendent, C. 
Everett Meyers, Research Secretary, 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, Harrisburg 

Discussion 

Address—The Rural Education Program for 
Pennsylvania, J. Linwood Eisenberg, 
State Normal School, Slippery Rock 


Discussion 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
John Harris High School, Girls’ Gymnasium 


Joint Session with the Rural School Depart- 
ment 


Address—How to Give the Rural Boy and 
Girl Educational Advantages Compar- 
able with those Afforded by his City 
Cousins, Superintendent A. W. Yaw- 
berg, Cuyahoga County, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Discussion 


DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENCE 
DEPARTMENT 
President, Joseph F. Noonan, Mahanoy City 
Vice-Pres., George O. Moore, Erie 
Secretary, Samuel Fausold, Ambridge 


Tuesday Afternoon, Dec. 28, 2:00 o’clock 
William Penn High School, Room 220 


Business Session 

Address—Needed Clarification of the Legal 
and Professional Status of Superinten- 
dents in Relation to Boards of Educa- 
tion, Dr. John W. Withers, Dean, School 
of Education, New Yerk University, 
New York City 


General Discussion 


Address—The Meaning and Function of Re- 
search in Formulating Administrative 
and Educational Policy, Dr. C. Everett 
Myers, Research Secretary, Pennsylva- 
nia State Education Association, Har- 
risburg 

Address—The Significance of Research in Ac- 
tual Practice, Dr. Richard D. Allen, As- 
sociate Superintendent and Director of 
Research and Guidance, Providence, 
Rhode Island 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
John Harris High School, Study Hall 


Address—An Adequate Tenure Law for the 
Teachers of Pennsylvania, Dr. Albert 
Lindsay Rowland, Chairman, Committee 
on Tenure, Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association, Elkins Park 


Business Session 
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Address—Modern Tendencies in Educational 
Administration throughout the United 
States. Speaker to be announced later 


GRADED SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


President, Aelfric James, Sr., Easton 
Vice-Pres., Nellie McCann, Dunmore 
Secretary, Catherine Eimer, Erie 


Tuesday Afternoon, Dec. 28, 2:00 o’clock 
William Penn High School, Room 221 


Business Session 

Address—The Matchless Opportunity, Dr. R. 
H. Rivenburg, Dean Bucknell Univer- 
sity, Lewisburg 

Address—The Determinants of Classroom Pro- 
cedure in the Elementary School, Dr. 
F. M. Garver, Professor of Elementary 
Education, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 

Address—Mrs. Fadra Holmes Wilson, Dean 
of Women, State Normal School, Cali- 
fornia, Pa. 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
John Harris High School, Cafeteria 


Address—How the Elementary School Can 
Help to Reduce the National Crime Rec- 
ord, Helen Purcell, Director Elementary 
and Kindergarten Education, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

Address: - Nature Study, Professor George R. 
Greene, Professor of Nature Study, 
Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 


lege 

Address—Health, Miss Isabel Haggerty, Pas- 
saic, N. J. 

Introduction of new president 


HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


President, W. W. Lantz, Turtle Creek 
Vice-Pres., R. B. Taylor, Norristown 
Secretary, Sarah Ellen McGinnis, Steelton 


Tuesday Afternoon, Dec. 28, 2:00 o’clock 
William Penn High School, Library 


Business Session 

Announcement as to National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, Dr. Ed- 
ward Rynearson, Principal Fifth Ave- 
nue High School, Pittsburgh 

Addresses—Adapting Subject Matter to the 
Individual Pupil: A. J. Stoddard, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Schenectady, 
N. Y. C. A. Buckner, Professor of 
Secondary Education, University of 
Pittsburgh 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
John Harris High School, Library 


Round Table Conferences 
Section A. Senior and Large Four-Year 
High Schools, Vice-President R. B. Tay- 
lor, Presiding 
Subject: The Place of Vocational Education 
in Senior and Large Four-Year High 
Schools 


December, 1926 


Discussion Leaders: 


John H. Eisenhauer, Principal Boys’ High 
School, Reading 
M. B. Horner, Principal Washington High 
School, Washington, Pa. 
J. P. Breidinger, Principal Wilkes-Barre 
High School, Wilkes-Barre 
Room 203 


Section B. Junior High Schools 
W. A. Sohl, Principal West End Junior 
High School, Lancaster, Presiding 
Subject: Citizenship and the Junior High 
School 


Discussion Leaders: 


D. D. McMaster, Principal Cochran Junior 
High School, Johnstown 

Margaret D. Stetser, Principal Smedley 
Junior High School, Chester 

F. T. Chamberlain, Principal Gridley 


Junior High School, Erie 
Room 207% 


Section C. Small High Schools and Two and 
Three-Year High Schools, W. H. Bris- 
tow, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, presiding 

Subject: The Small Local High School as 
Compared with the Large Joint High 
School 

Discussion Leaders: 

C. B. Critchfield, Principal Knoxville 
Union High School, Mt. Oliver Station, 
Pittsburgh 

Ivan E. Newpher, Principal Terre Hill 
High School, Terre Hill, Lancaster 
County 

R. W. Beamer, Principal Elders Ridge 
High School, Elders Ridge, Indiana 
County 





HIGH SCHOOL SECTIONS 
CLASSICAL SECTION 
President, James R. Hughes, Scranton 
Vice-Pres., J. H. Super, Wilkes-Barre 
Secretary, Euphemia M. Mann, Philadelphia 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:00 o’clock 
William Penn High School, Room 205 


LATIN PROGRAM 


Business Session 

Address of Welcome (Latin) A Pupil, Wil- 
liam Penn High School, Harrisburg 

A One-act Play (Latin) Pupils, John Harris 
High School, Harrisburg 

Paper—The Reading Content of First Five 
Years as determined by the Latest Ac- 
tion of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, Norman E. Henry, Peabody 
High School, Pittsburgh 

Paper—Required Outside Preparation—Kind, 
Amount? Elva Lippi, William Penn 
High School, Harrisburg 

Paper—A Virgil Project, Jessie M. Glenn, 
Girls High School, Philadelphia 

Discussion following each paper 


COMMERCIAL SECTION 
President, A. J. Eby, Harrisburg 
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Vice-Pres., C. F. Niemeyer, Scranton 
Secretary, Claire Scholvin, Northumberland 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:00 o’clock 
William Penn High School, Room 220 
Business Session 


A New Day in Commercial Education, G. P. 
Eckels, Wyncote, Pa. with Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co. 

The Correlation of Subjects on the Commer- 
cial Course, Fred C. Burris, Harrisburg 

Education that is truly Professional, Dr. Rich- 
ard H. Lansburgh, Secretary of Labor 
and Industry, Formerly Professor of 
Industry, U. of P. 


Dynamic Knowledge: 

1. From Professional Reading, Prof. C. F. 
Niemeyer, Head of Commercial Depart- 
ment, Scranton High School 

2. From Practical Contact, Mary C. Good- 
man, Sunbury 

3. From the Study of Personalities, M. 
Gregg Darrow, Lemoyne 

Round Table 


Tuesday Evening, Dec. 28, 5:30 P. M. 


Commercial Teachers Banquet, Beckley College 

Beckley College will be host to the Com- 
mercial Teachers of the State of Pennsylvania 
at a banquet in the main foyer of the College 
Administration Building on the evening of 
December 28 at 5:30 o’clock. Dr. Calvin O. 
Althouse of Philadelphia will be the principal 
speaker of the evening. 


ENGLISH SECTION 


President, Ralph Elliott Blakeslee, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres., Christian Martin, Lancaster 
Secretary, C. F. Lytle, Kutztown 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:00 o’clock 
William Penn High School, Room 221 


Business Session 

“Creative English”—Original Manuscripts 
Read by Dorothy Emerson, High School 
Student, Morgantown, West Virginia. 
Under the auspices of The Scholastic 

Organization and Efficient Management of a 
High School Publication, Emmanuel 
Freedman, Editor-in-Chief, York High 
Weekly, York 

Address—Hughes Mearns, Professor of Cre- 
ative Education, New York University 

Discussion—Orton Lowe, Director of Eng- 
lish, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 


MATHEMATICS SECTION 


President, L. B. Nye, Harrisburg 
Vice-Pres., Katherine Foulke, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, M. H. Jordon, Scranton 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:00 o’clock 
William Penn High School, Room 215 
Business Session 
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Address—Some of the Newer Concepts of the 
Learning Processes and of the Learning 
Products, and their Implications for 
High School Mathematics, David R. 
Sumstine, Director of Curriculum 
Study, Pittsburgh Public Schools, Pitts- 
burgh 

Address—Graphical Computation, M. J. Babb, 
Professor of Mathematics, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

Address—Teaching Mathematics in the High 
Schools, J. A. Foberg, Director of 
Mathematics and Science, Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


SCIENCE SECTION 


President, L. Paul Miller, Scranton 
Vice-Pres., W. A. McCune, Harrisburg 
Secretary, Clarence E. Baer, New Castle 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:00 o’clock 
William Penn High School, Room 115 


Business Session 


Address—Science in the Junior High School, 
J. A. Foberg, State Director of Mathe- 
matics and Science, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

Address—The Tendencies in Science Teaching, 
Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, Director Lincoln 
School, New York City 

General Discussion 


SocIAL STUDIES 


(Pennsylvania Council for Social Studies) 


President, Edgar C. Bye, Shippensburg 
Vice-Pres., Viola Coxe, Donora 
Secretary, Sarah Beck, Lock Haven 
Executive Committee: 
J. Lynn Barnard, Harrisburg 
John A. Kinneman, West Chester 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:00 o’clock 
William Penn High School, Room 213 


Business Session 
Theme: Teaching Controversial Subjects 

The Various Points of View, Dr. Otis W. 
Caldwell, Director of the Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City 

Why We Should Teach Controversial Sub- 
jects, John A. Kinneman, Dept. of So- 
cial Studies, State Normal School, West 
Chester 

How to Teach Controversial Subjects in 
High School, William Muthard, Head 
of Dept. of Social Studies, Coatesville 

Teaching Controversial Subjects in Secon- 
dary Schools, Dr. J. Thomas Woody, 
Professor of History of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 

The Problem as Seen by a Group of College 
Seniors, Dr. A. B. Van Omer, Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, Juniata College 


PENNSYLVANIA INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION 
President, Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
Vice-Pres,, J. F. Puderbaugh, Lock Haven 
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Treasurer, R. B. Taylor, Norristown 
Secretary, Wm. G. Moorhead, Harrisburg 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:00 o’clock 
William Penn High School, Music Hall 


Business Session 

Round Table Discussion 

. Proposed changes in Constitution 

. Proposed changes in Eligibility Rules 

. Interpretation of Eligibility Rules 

. Improvements in district and State cham- 
pionship contests 

Combination meets—athletic, scholastic, 
ete. 

. Junior high school interscholastic ath- 

letics 

. Improving standards of ethics in school 

and community athletics 


Aan pone 


HIGHER EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
President, T. T. Allen. East Stroudsburg 
Vice-Pres., Carroll D. Champlin, State College 
Secretary, Paul A. Mertz, Harrisburg 


Tuesday Afternoon, Dec. 28, 2:00 o’clock 
William Penn High School, Room 226 


Business Session 

Address—Setting Free the Creative Spirit, 
Hughes Mearns, New York University, 
New York City 

Address—Methods in College Teaching, 
Frank G. Davis. Professor of Education, 
Bucknell University. Lewisburg 

Address—Improving Teachine Through Test- 
ing, Dr. C. Everett Mvers. Research 
Secretary, P. S. E. A.. Harrisburg 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
John Harris High School, Room 125 


Address—Use of Visual Aids in Higher Edu- 
eation. Dr. C. F. Hoban. Director Visual 
Education. Denartment of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 

Address—Student Teaching Facilities—How 
Secured? Dr. Frederick G. Henke, De- 
partment of Education, Allegheny Col- 
lege. Meadville 

Address—Articulation Between High School 
and College, Dr. Wm. O. Allen, De- 
partment of Education, Lafayette Col- 
lege. Easton 

Address—Financing Higher Education, Dr. 
LeRoy A. King, Devartment of Educa- 
tion. University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 


HIGHER EDUCATION SECTIONS 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY SECTION 


President, Howard Omwake, Lancaster 
Secretary, F. Nevin Schaeffer, Lancaster 
Executive Committee: 

William O. Allen, Easton 

Mervin G. Filler, Carlisle 


December, 1926 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:00 o’clock 
William Penn High School, Room 117 
Business Session 
Symposium: The Responsibility of the College 
for its Students in the Freshman Year 
What is being done to conserve Freshmen by 
responsibility for— 
. Formation of Study Habits 
. Prevention of Student “Mortality” 
. Curriculum Articulation with the Secon- 
dry Schools 
. Adaptation to college environment 
. Development of and safeguards to social 
life 
. Physical welfare 
. Participation in intercollegiate athletics 
. Miscellaneous phases 


Discussion leaders: 


For the Universities, George W. McClelland, 
Vice-Provost, University of Pennsyl- 
vania 

For the Liberal Arts Colleges for Men, Al- 
bert C. Fasig, Secretary of the Faculty, 
Muhlenberg College 

For the Liberal Arts Colleges for Women, 
Lillian Rosenkranz, Dean of Women, 
Wilson College 

For the Coeducational Colleges, Mervin G. 
Filler, Dean, Dickinson College. Eliza- 
beth S. White, Dean of Women, Ur- 
sinus College 

Discussion by delegates from Pennsylvania 
colleges. 


General discussion 


Note—Assigned speakers are limited to ten 
minutes. Discussion by delegates and 
others is limited to five minutes 


COLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION SECTION 


President, William O. Allen, Easton 
Secretary, W. Carson Ryan, Swarthmore 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:00 o’clock 
William Penn High School, Room 105 
Business Session 


Topic: The Comparative Teacher Training 
Value of Certain College Courses of 
Study in Education 


Plan of Program: A brief direct presentation 
of the claims of the course in a pre- 
pared address or paper of about ten 
minutes in length, followed by discus- 
sion from the floor. No seconds to lead 
discussion have been appointed 


Address—Introduction to Teaching, Henry 
Klonower, Director Teacher Bureau, 
Department of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg 

Address—Principles of Secondary Education, 
Frederick G. Henke, Department of 
Philosophy and Education, Allegheny 
College, Meadville 

Address—Administration, Frank H. Kramer, 
Professor of Education, Gettysburg Col- 
lege, Gettysburg 
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Address—The Philosophy of Education, Car- 
roll D. Champlin, School of Education, 
Pennsylvania State College, State 
College 

Address—Annual Report of the Status of 
Practice Teaching, F. G. Davis, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Bucknell Univer- 
sity, Lewisburg 


PENNSYLVANIA TEACHER TRAINING ASSOCIA- 
{ TION 
President, William D. Landis, Kutztown 
Vice-President, Helen Purcell, Harrisburg 
Secretary, Jennie M. Ackerman, Indiana 
Executive Committee: 
Helen Purcell, Harrisburg 
James J. Palmer, Edinboro 
Augusta Pragst, East Stroudsburg 
Mrs. Harriet Richardson, California 
M. Gertrude Sipple, West Chester 
Esther E. Jastram, Kutztown 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:00 o’clock 
William Penn High School, Room 103 


Business Session 

Address—Student-Teacher Lesson Planning, 
Lewis H. Wagonhorst, Director of 
Training School, Slippery Rock 

Address—Teacher Preparation Beyond the 
Standard, Henry Klonower,. Director 
Teacher Bureau, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 

Committee Reports 

General Discussion 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY DEPART- 
MENT 


President, Ella Ruth Boyce, Pittsburgh 

Vice-President, Mrs. Jessie B. Dotterer, Chel- 
tenham Township 

Secretary, Anne U. Wirt, Harrisburg 


Tuesday Afternoon, Dec. 28, 2:00 o’clock 
William Penn High School, Room 222 


Address—The Kindergarten Idea in the Pri- 
mary Grades, Helen Purcell, Harrisburg 

Address—Setting Free the Creative Spirit, 
Hughes Mearns, New York City 

Appointment of Nominating Committee 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
John Harris High School, Room 129 


Business Session 

Address—Music in the Kindergarten-Primary 
Grades, Dr. Will Earhart, Pittsburgh 

Report of Experimental work in developing 
subject matter through the activities of 
the child, Katharine M. Sweeney 

Address—The Primary Council, Margaret M. 
Burnet 

Address—The International 
Union, Adelaide Illman 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
President, William W. Jones, Scranton 
Vice-President, F. Wm. Froelich, Harrisburg 
Secretary, George A. Bryan, Carnegie 


Kindergarten 
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Tuesday Afternoon, Dec. 28, 2:00 o’clock 
William Penn High School, Music Hall 


Business Session 

Greetings by the President 

Music— 

(a) The March of the Puppets, Tschaikows- 
ky-O’Hare, Sixth Grade Girls’ Chorus 
(b) The Policemen’s Chorus, Sullivan-Por- 

ter, Sixth Grade Boys’ Chorus under the 
direction of Wm. M. Harclerode, Super- 
visor of Music, Harrisburg 

Address—The Junior High School Massed 
Program, George L. Lindsay, Director 
of Music, Philadelphia 

Address—Basic Principles that Should Under- 
lie Methods in Public School Music, 
Will Earhart, Director of Music, Pitts- 
burgh 

Address—Public School Music vs. Music in 
Public Schools, M. Claude Rosenberry, 
Director of Music, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 

Report of Nominating Committee 

Discussion 

Dinner—5 :30 o’clock 





RURAL SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


President, Lee L. Driver, Harrisburg 

Vice-President, Raymond W. Robinson, To- 
wanda 

Secretary, Hannah A. Kieffer, Shippensburg 


Tuesday Afternoon, Dec. 28, 2:00 o’clock 
William Penn High School, Boys’ Gymnasium 


Business Session 

Theme: Making the Most of Rural Schools 

Address—The Course of Study, C. A. Ander- 
son, Superintendent Jefferson County 
Schools 

Discussion—Guy C. Brosius, Superintendent 
Clinton County Schools 

Address—One-Teacher School, Hannah A. 
Kieffer, Director of Rural Education, 
Cumberland Valley State Normal 
School, Shippensburg 

Discussion—Mrs. Grace S. Perham, Assistant 
County Superintendent, Wayne County 
Schools, W. H. Hostettler, Cambria 
County 

Address—The Consolidated School, J. L. Fina- 
frock, Superintendent Franklin County 
Schools 

Discussion—C. F. Ball, Assistant Superinten- 
dent Lawrence County Schools 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
John Harris High School, Boys’ Gymnasium 
Joint session with county superintendents 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS DEPART- 
MENT 


President, Falcomer R. Gilbert, Larksville 
Vice-President, Charles Potter, Montgomery 
Secretary, E. J. Sullivan, Susquehanna 
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Tuesday Afternoon, Dec. 28, 2:00 o’clock 
William Penn High School, Room 118 


Business Session 


Address—Mrs. Fadra Holmes Wilson, South- 
western State Normal School, Califor- 
nia, Pa. 

Address—Science and Measurement versus 
Opinion in School Supervision, Richard 
D. Allen, Assistant Superintendent, 
Bureau of Research and Guidance, 
Providence, R. I. 

Discussion 


Address—The Six Year Junior-Senior High 
School, Organization and Administra- 
tion, W. H. Bristow, Assistant Director 
Secondary Education, Department Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg 

Discussion 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
John Harris High School, Music Hall 


Address—The Place of Research in the Pro- 
gram of the Supervising Principal, C. 
Everett Myers, Research Secretary, 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, Harrisburg 

Discussion 

Address—H. E. Dewey, Director, Teacher 
Training Extension Department, North- 
western Division, Pennsylvania State 
College 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND PRAC- 
TICAL ARTS DEPARTMENT 


President, Mrs. Anna G. Green, Harrisburg 
Vice-Pres., W. M. Welsh, Philadelphia 
Secretary, Norman Ratchford, West Chester 


Tuesday Afternoon, Dec. 28, 2:00 o’clock 
William Penn High School, Room 127 


Business Session 

Address—Possibilities of Part Time Educa- 
tion, L. A. Wilson, Director of Voca- 
tional and Extension Education, Albany, 


Discussion,—Anthony M. Goldberger, Princi- 
pal North Continuation School, Pitts- 
burgh 

Discussion—F. A. R. Hoffeditz, Director, In- 
dustrial Education, York 

Discussion—Mrs. E. E. Kiernan, Past Presi- 
dent Pennsylvania Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Somerset 

Discussion—Thomas P. North, Department of 
Rural Education, Pennsylvania State 
College 


VOCATIONAL SECTIONS 


AGRICULTURE SECTION 
President, Harold Park, Carlisle 
Vice-Pres., Norman Ratchford, West Chester 
Secretary, Charles H. McConnell, West Lam- 
peter 


December, 1926 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:00 o’clock 
William Penn High School, Room 102 

Business Session 

Address—Projects as a Means of Teaching 
Agriculture, Norman Ratchford, Voca- 
tional Supervisor of Chester County 

Address—The Organization of Projects, Wil- 
liam C. Koons, Supervisor of Agricul- 
ture, Blain 

Address—Permanent Project Records, Derl 
Hess, Vocational Supervisor of North- 
umberland County 

Address—The Value and Results of Project 
Contests, V. A. Martin, State Super- 
visor of Agricultural Education, Har- 
risburg 


CONTINUATION SECTION 
President, Harry K. Balsbaugh, Harrisburg 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. Adaline B. Cobb, Elmhurst, 

R. No. 1 


Secretary, Arvilla Hart, Norristown 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 

John Harris High School, Room 101 

Business Session 

Address—Enriching the on for the Con- 
tinuation School Girls, Caroline M. 
Reedy, Principal Continuation Schools, 
Reading 

Address—Making the Work More Practical 
for the Continuation School Boys, An- 
thony M. Goldberger, Principal Continu- 
ation Schools, Pittsburgh 

Address—The Child Who Works, Charlotte E. 
Carr, Department of Labor and Indus- 
try, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Practical Projects—Teachers in the Field 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 
President, Genevieve Fisher, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres., Louise G. Turner, State College 
Secretary, Alice A. Johnson, Philadelphia 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:00 o’clock 
William Penn High School, Room 134 


Business Session 

Address—The Place of Home Economics in 
the Health Program, Margaret M. Ed- 
wards, American Child Health Associa- 
tion 

Address—Modernizing Home Economics 
Teaching, Cora M. Winchell, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


HoME ECONOMICS SECTION 


President, Wilhelmina Morgan, Harrisburg 
Vice-Pres., Anna E. Wessner, Allentown 
Secretary, Emma Carey, West Lampeter 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
John Harris High School, Home Economics Room 
Business Session 
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Address—The Study and Analysis of Color 
with the Practical Application of Dyes 
to Clothing and the Household, Inez La- 
Bossier, Home Service Department, 
North American Dye Corporation, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL SECTION 
President, George H. Parkes, Williamsport 
Vice-Pres., J. Ernest Wagner, Johnstown 
Secretary, Charles M. Helwig, Monessen 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:00 o’clock 
William Penn High School, Room 127 


Business Session 


Discussion—What Do You Do With Athletes 
Who are Employed on Part Time Basis 
and Who Must Leave the Job at Three 
P. M. for Practice? F. S. Pletcher, Vo- 
cational Director, Lock Haven 

Discussion—How Do You Arrange to Have 
Part Time Students Participate in Stu- 
dent Activities in the High School? R. 
J. Greenly, Vocational Director, Abing- 
ton, and George W. Pedlow, Principal, 
High School, Chester 

Discussion—How Do You Solve the Problem of 
Summer Vacations Where the Boy Does 
not Wish to Work at His Co-operative 
Job During the Summer? George H. 
Parkes, Vocational Director, Williams- 
port 
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Discussion—How Do You Teach Related Sub- 
jects Work to the Diversified Group of 
Co-operative Students? F. A. R. Hoffe- 
ditz, Vocational Director, York, and C. 
R. Smith, Related Subjects Instructor, 
Chester 


Discussién—What is the Process of Securing 
Jobs for the Boys? Who Makes the Con- 
tacts with Industry? W. M. Rossier, 
Director Part Time Co-operative Edu- 
cation, Pittsburgh 


Discussion—How Do You Handle the Problem 
of Individual Differences in Ability Be- 
tween Boys in the Same Plant? J. W. 
Barritt, Westinghouse Electric and Ma- 
chine Company, South Philadelphia 


VOCATIONAL LUNCHEON 
PENNSYLVANIA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Wednesday Noon, Dec. 29 


The annual luncheon meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Vocational Association will be held 
in the Penn-Harris Hotel on Wednesday at 
noon, December 29. Dr. L. A. Wilson of Al- 
bany, N. Y. and Miss Cora Winchell of Co- 
lumbia University will be speakers at this 
meeting 





j IV ROUND TABLES 


COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


President, Albert Lindsay Rowland, Elkins 
Park 


Vice-Pres., J. Lynn Barnard, Harrisburg 
Secretary, Elizabeth F. Keithan, Sunbury 
Executive Committee: 

G. A. Yoakam, Pittsburgh 

John A. H. Keith, Indiana 

H. W. Dodd, Allentown 

Marie L. Diem, Scranton 

Anna A. Rapp, Reading 


Wednesday Afternoon, Dec. 29, 2:00 o’clock 
William Penn High School, Room 100 


General Topic—Individualized Pupil Progress 

It is the purpose of the Council to present 
new methods in the technique of teach- 
ing. This program presents two oper- 
ating methods allied to the general topic 

Presiding Officer, The President of the Council 

Business Session 

The Ambridge Plan, Superintendent Samuel 
Fausold, Ambridge 

The Cheltenham Plan, Dr. Albert Lindsay 
Rowland, Elkins Park 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
John Harris High School, Room 105 


Presiding Officer, Dr. J. Lynn Barnard, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
/burg 


A Demonstration of Method in the Ambridge 
Plan of Instruction for the Junior High 
School, Herman Grose, Principal of Jun- 
ior High School, Ambridge 

Presentation of Method in the Cheltenham 
Plan for Primary Grades, Mrs. Jessie 
B. Dotterer, Supervisor of Primary 
Education, Cheltenham Twp. 


EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


Pesident, Elmira Lodor, Philadelphia 
Secretary, Ruth Woodruff, Philadelphia 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:00 o’clock 
John Harris High School, Room 107 
Business Session 
Counselors’ Day 
Address, Edith Everett, White-Williams Foun- 
dation, Philadelphia 
Discussion 


EXTENSION EDUCATION 


President, A. W. Castle, Harrisburg 
Vice-Pres., W. H. Welsh, Philadelphia 
Secretary, C. E. Zorger, Harrisburg 
Tuesday Forenoon, Dec. 28, 9:00 o’clock 
William Penn High School, Room 104 


Major Topic: Extension Education 
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Needed Co-operation in University Extension, 
Dr. Theodore J. Grayson, Director of 
Extension Schools, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 

Discussion 

Minimum Standards of University Extension 
Instruction, Director F. W. Shockley, 
University Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

Discussion 

Library Service Available to a State Program 
of Extension Education, Dr. Asa Don 


Dickinson, Librarian, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Discussion 


Possibilities of School Extension in Support of 
a State Program of Extension Educa- 
tion, Supt. Charles S. Davis, Steelton 

Discussion 

A State Program of Extension Education, 

Dean George E. Walk, Teachers College, 
Temple University, Philadelphia 


Discussion 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:00 o’clock 
William Penn High School, Room 104 
Major Topic: Immigrant Education 
Influencing Enrolment in Immigrant Educa- 
tion Classes, Charles B. Cross, Director 
of Americanization, Erie 
Discussion 
Problems in the Organization and Teaching 
of Home Classes for Foreign-born 
Mothers: 
Mrs. Mary MacDougal, Pittsburgh (20 
minutes) 
Mrs. Helen Zanarine, 
minutes) 
Mrs. Minerva R. Morgan, Smithfield (20 
minutes) 
Discussion 
Reaching and Naturalizing New and Old Im- 
migrant Arrivals, Elizabeth A. Camp- 
bell, Field Secretary International In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh 


Discussion 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 

John Harris High School, Room 109 

Major Topic: Public School Extension 

Business Session 

Evening High School Credit Courses, William 
H. Welsh, Director of School Exten- 
sion, Philadelphia 

Discussion 

Extra Curricular Activities as Public School 
Extension, C. E. Zorger, Director of 
Evening Schools and Extension Activi- 
ties, Harrisburg 

Discussion 

Directed Correspondence Study for the Even- 
ing High School, A. W. Castle, Director 
of Extension Education, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction 

Discussion 


Jeannette (20 


December, 1926 


_ HEALTH EDUCATION 


President, J. Andrew Morrow, Towanda 
Vice-Pres., Richard Hayes, East Stroudsburg 
Secretary, Helena McCray, Harrisburg 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
John Harris High School, Room 111 


Main Topic: Health Education in the Class- 
room 

Business Session 

Helps for the Classroom Teacher in 

Physical Education, Harry Allen, Instruc- 
tor in Physical Education, Normal 
School, Philadelphia 

Health Instruction, lsabel Haggerty, Teach- 
er Public Schools, Passaic, N. J. 

Health Supervision, 

Dental Hygiene, Dr. Louise Gruver, Dental 
Hygienist, Public Schools, Bradford 
County 

School Nursing, Lucina Whipple, Nurse 
Rural Schools, Bradford County 
Discussion 


LIBRARY 


President, Czarina Hall, Philadelphia 
Vice-Pres., Anne E. Laughlin, Indiana 
Secretary, Esther Risser, Bethlehem 
Executive Committee: 

Mrs. Mary Binney, Erie 

Mary Foster, Honesdale 

Helen Henke, Aspinwall 

Ruth Leach, Johnstown 

Virginia McMasters, New Castle 

Adeline B. Zachert, Harrisburg 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:00 o’clock 
William Penn High School, Library 


Subject—Elementary School Libraries 

Business Session 

Standards and Objectives for Library Service 
in Elementary Schools, Adeline B. Zach- 
ert, Director of School Libraries, Har- 
risburg 

As We Do lt—Symposium of Supervisors of 
Elementary Grades and by School Li- 
brarians 

The result of Berks County Reading Circle in 
Elementary Schools, A. F. Kemp, Supt. 
of Berks County Schools, Reading 

New Books for Children—Discussion 


SCHOOL LIBRARIANS LUNCHEON—WILLIAM PENN 
CAFETERIA 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
John Harris High School, Room 200 


Subject—Junior and Senior High School Li- 
braries 

Round Table Discussion on Methods of Work 

School Library Publicity, Virginia McMaster, 
Librarian Senior High School, New 
Castle 

Discussion, George B. Swinehart, Supv. Prin- 
cipal of Schools, Boyertown, Maud 
Minster, Librarian Senior High School, 
Altoona 
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The When and How of Rebinding and Mend- 
' ing of Library Books, Mary Meyers, 

Librarian of High School, Carlisle 

Library Clubs, Mrs. Mary Binney, Librarian 
Academy High School, Erie 

Student Helpers in the Library, Alta Kim- 
mel, Librarian of High School, Doyles- 
town 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


President, I. L. Foster, State College 

Vice-Pres., Emma Gertrude Kunze, W. Phila- 
delphia 

Secretary, Pearl Badger, Erie 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:00 o’clock 
William Penn High School, Room 106 

Singing 

Business Session 

What Shall We Do with Our Casualties? W. D. 
Meikle, Technical High School, Harris- 
burg 

The Teaching of Literature in the High School, 
Prof. M. A. DeVitis, Modern Language 
Department, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 

Discussion 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
John Harris High School, Room 204 


Foreign Language Clubs, Anna Cole, German- 
town High School, Germantown 

The Question of Vocabulary, Prof. W. H. 
Shelton, Modern Language Department, 
University of Pittsburgh, representing 
The Modern Foreign Language Study 
Committee 

Discussion and Reports 


PENNSYLVANIA COUNCIL OF GEO- 
GRAPHY TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 

President, E. W. Taylor, Ashland 
Secretary, Marie L. Diem, Scranton 


Since the annual meeting of the National 
Council for Geography Teachers is being held 
in Philadelphia this year, the Pennsylvania 
Council has decided to meet in conjunction 
with the National Council, December 27, 28 
and 29. 

Delegates to the P. S. E. A. meetings are 
cordially invited to attend the sessions of the 
National Council in Philadelphia, which oc- 
cur previous to the P. S. E. A. sessions. Pro- 
gram will be sent on application to Marie L. 
Diem, Supervisor Elementary Grades, 
Scranton ; 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL PRESS 
Executive Committee: 
Clyde F. Lytle, Kutztown 
Florence Beitenman, Reading 
Ralph E. Blakeslee, Pittsburgh 
Lambert Greenawalt, York 
Mable D. Holmes, Philadelphia 
William Muthard, Coatesville 
Jean E. Rummel, New Castle 
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Charles F. Troxell, Philadelphia 
Gertrude L. Turner, Abington 
Miriam Wendle, Williamsport 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
John. Harris High School, Rooms 212 and 214 


Clyde F. Lytle, Presiding 

Business Session 

What does the faculty adviser expect of the 
staff of the school publication, William 
Muthard, Coatesville High School 

What does the staff expect from the faculty 
adviser? Marie Trunk of The Spotlight 
staff, Coatesville High School 

(At the conclusion of this part of the program 
student editors will adjourn to room 
214 for their own round table discus- 
sion) 

Round Table Discussion 

10 minute talks by speakers, then open dis- 
cussion of each question 

What is school news? A practical analysis 
of all types of stories which the high 
school editor must constantly look for. 
Miriam Wendle, Williamsport High 
School, Williamsport 
Charles F. Troxell, Frankford High 
School, Philadelphia 

What are the essential standards of journal- 
istic style? Lambert Greenawalt, York 
High School, York 

Is it best to have the same people write 
stories about assemblies, athletics, etc. 
in each issue or should the assignments 
be varied? Jean E. Rummell, Benjamin 
Franklin Junior High School, New 
Castle 

The Relation of the Publication Staff to the 
English Classroom, Mabel D. Holmes, 
William Penn High School, Philadelphia 

A comparison of the fields of the school 
newspaper and the school magazine: 

Gertrude L. Turner, Abington High 
School, Abington 

Mildred Runyeon, Girls’ High School, 
Reading- 

The relationship between the school publi- 
cation and the community, Ralph E. 
Blakeslee, Allegheny High School, 
Pittsburgh 


Student Members of the P. S.P. A. Round Table 


Executive Committee: 
Edith Tatnal, Harrisburg 
Miriam Wendle, Williamsport 
Round Table Discussion 
Ten minute talks by speakers, each followed 
by open discussion 
How shall the Editor-in-chief direct the 
publication staff for efficient results? 
Wayne Keller, Elizabethtown College, 
formerly editor-in-chief of The York 
High Weekly 
What constitutes good make-up for the 
school magazine? William Ross Corbin, 
27, Editor-in-chief of The Oracle, Ab- 
ington High School 
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To what extent should a high school pub- 
lication be student work? 

Problems of the advertising manager 

What constitutes good make-up for the 
school newspaper? 

Standards for Printing 

What kind of news and articles do stu- 
dents prefer? 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 
President, Ada M. Forry, Lancaster 
Vice-Pres., Catherine Manges, York 
Secretary, Helen O’Donnell, Scranton 
Executive Committee: 

Mrs. Vivian Hood, Upper Darby 
Gertrude Kennedy, Philadelphia 
Lena Mann, Donora 

Marion Williams, Harrisburg 
Pauline McQuillan, Pittsburgh 
Helen Gallagher, Wilkes-Barre 


Advisory Committee: 
Edna C. Righter, Pittsburgh 
F. H. Reiter, Harrisburg 
O. H. Burritt, Overbrook 
H. E. Gress, Lancaster 
John C. Diehl, Erie 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:00 o’clock 
William Penn High School, Room 116 
Business Session 


Address—Sight Conservation and the Need 
for Sight Saving Classes, Mrs. Wini- 
fred Hathaway, Secretary National 
Committee for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, New York City 

Address—The Prevention of Delinquency, Dr. 
Calvin Derrick, Educational Director of 
the Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, 
 - - 

6:00 P. M. Penn-Harris Hotel, Special Edu- 
cation Dinner—Speaker, Dr. Calvin 
Derrick 


Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 30, 9:00 o’clock 
John Harris High School, Room 210 


Demonstration of Projects and Devices Used 
in Special Class Teaching 


VISUAL EDUCATION 
Chairman, Charles F. Hoban, Harrisburg 


Tuesday Forenoon, Dec. 28, 9:00 o’clock 

William Penn High School, Auditorium 

Business Session 

Opening Exercises, Music with Slides 

Demonstrations of the use of the Object, Speci- 
men and Model in the teaching of Art, 
Geography, Health, History, Mathemat- 
ics, Nature Study and Science 

Demonstration of the use of School Journeys 
in the teaching of Art, Geography, His- 
tory and Civics, Literature, Nature 
Study and Science 
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December, 1926 


Wednesday Forenoon, Dec. 29, 9:00 o’clock 
William Penn High School, Room 113 


Opening Exercises, Music with Slides 
Demonstration of the use of the glass slide in 


teaching , 

Demonstration of the use of the film strip in 
teaching 

Demonstration of the use of the picture in 
teaching 


Demonstration of the use of the motion picture 
in teaching 


CHRISTMAS TEACHING 


'Tis always Christmas for the teacher— 
Friend of study, friend of children, - 
Always giving, always singing and smiling. 
This the round of life and rich employment 
Of the true American teacher. 

* * * * * * ok * 


Christ, the Saviour, gave us science, 
And he gave us work to do. 

One thing certain that he gave us— 
Gave to me and gave to you— 

Yes, he gave the goal of service, 
Gave the will and way to share; 

All the blessings and the beauty 
Of the world surpassing fair. 


Christ, the Perfect, was a painter, 
And he gave to man his art. 

One thing sure he aimed to show us— 
Inspiration to impart. 

Yes, in pictures pure and noble, 
Living with the law of love, 

All the joys of full affection 
Generated high above. 


Christ, the Healer, was a teacher, 
And He taught with skill supreme. 

One thing that He always added 
To the lesson was a dream. 

Yes, a vision of small children 
Folded by a fond embrace— 

Highest human satisfaction 
Mirrored in His holy face. 


* * * * * * * * 


’Tis always Christmas for the teacher— 
Friend of truth and friend of freedom, 
Always helpful, always hopeful and cheerful. 
This the daily pleasure and delightful labor 
Of the Pennsylvania teacher. 


—Carroll D. Champlin, 
Pennsylvania State College.- 





“Wealth, notoriety, place and power are no 
measure of success whatever. The only true 
measure of success is the ratio between what 
we might have been and what we might have 
done, on the one hand, and the thing we have 
done and the thing we have made of ourselves, 
on the other.”—H. G. Wells. 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general information which the Department desires 
to bring to the attention of school officials, teachers and others interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth 





THE HARRISBURG CONVENTION 


The status of a profession is measured directly by the stature of its members; it 
is revealed by their enthusiasm—by their whole-hearted co-operation in the solution of 
their problems—by their willingness to learn—by their willingness to contribute—by 
their understanding of the ideal of service and by their ability to translate their aspir- 
ations into deeds. 

The convention which will meet in the Capital City, December 28-30, 1926 bids fair 
to record the high-water mark in measuring the growth of the teaching profession in 
Pennsylvania. A program rich in inspiration, highly professional in its content and 
practical in its outcomes, challenges the attention of all of us who are interested in the 
advancement of education to the end that the child may be served. The Department of 
Public Instruction welcomes you to Harrisburg and extends you a cordial invitation to 
visit the Education Building and to inspect 
the exhibits which have been prepared es- 
pecially for this meeting. 











STAFF ORGANIZATION 


FRANCIS B. HAAS, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Chairman, School Employes’ Retirement Board 
Chairman, Board of Normal School Principals 
F. S. HARTMAN, Executive Secretary 
L. A. WuyTE, Chief Accountant and Budget Officer 
H. E. GAyMAN, Director of Research and Statistics 


JAMES N. RuLE, Deputy Superintendent Continuation Schools........ P. L. CrREssMAN, Asst. Director 

Secondary Education............. JAMES N: Rute, Director Home Economics....... Mrs. ANNA G. GREEN, Asst. Director 
W. H. Bristow, Assistant Director Industrial Education............ C. E. HEDDEN, Supervisor 

Extension Education.......0cese0 A. CASTLE, Director J. MATTHEWs, Supervisor 





Lucy W. Grass, Supervisor 


Shecia? BAGcaes. «osc se dnce wes F. H. Reiter, Director 
EpNA KUGLER, Supervisor 
TOGENEY THOR OOM Sao 625 ove e se Se HENRY KLONOwER, Director 


Elementary Certification....JONAS WAGNER, Asst. Director 
Secondary Certification & ‘Placement. Je Mee BOWMAN, Asst.Dir. 
State Normal Schools 

Institutions for Teacher Preparation 

Institutions for Special Education 


ROBERT C. SHAW, Deputy Superintendent 
Rural Service Bureau............-- Tuomas A. Bock, Director 
GrorGE A. STEARNS, Assistant Director 
WILi1aM S. Tart, Assistant Director 
Consolidation Projects........se00. LEE L. Driver, Director 
ae aaa SMMC wicks sane cues J. A. FoBerc, Chairman 
RAE er ee C. VALENTINE, Kiesy, Director 
Mineman and Kindergarten Ed..HELEN PURCELL, Director 


PEM folk. halos 9 sia-4 a REELS OrTON Lowe, Director 
GEOMNGONNE. 6 ects cco cole hee te abe ERNA GRASSMUCK, Director 
P.O ee ere ra W. G. MooruHeEaD, Director 
Physical Education.... MARY M. HEFFERNAN, Supervisor 
Physical Education.......... E. R. KonTNER, Supervisor 
Health Instruction......... HELENA McCray, Supervisor 
Mathematics and Science............ J. A. FoBerG, Director 
| Sr eer M. CLAUDE ROSENBERRY, Director 
SCHOO EGDrGgees «5s. < 6 ues 0 8si046.3 ADELINE ZACHERT, Director 
Department Library....... MARGARET SWISHER, Librarian 
SGCEAE SIMONE. 0 cbs0 oh k vend 6 0% J. LyNN BARNARD, Director 


WSSHOl DAMCOMON ooo 5c cn scenic eues C. F. Hosan, Director 
State Board of Censors....... JosEPH BERRIER, Executive Clerk 


LinpLEy H. DENNIS, Deputy Superintendent 
Vocational Bureau...........-. LinpLeY H. DEnnits, Director 
Agricultural Education....H. C. FETTEROLF, Asst. Director 
V. A. Martin, Supervisor 
J. S. CHAMPION, Supervisor 


State Library and Museum. .ANNA A. MACDONALD, Acting Dir. 
NorRMAN Gray, Assistant Director 


Library 
Oe er MARGARET WALLER, Librarian 
Extension .... 0.00 ROBERT P. Biss, Extension Librarian 
ye! iS eer erate H1rRaM H. SHENK, Archivist 
MMT oe wcwen haces JostaH W. KLINE, Law Librarian 
pe ere errr err: Boyp P. RoTHROCK, Curator 


Institutions for Vocational Education 
Penna. Historical Commission....ALBERT COOK Myers, Sec. 


WiLi1aM M. DeENtson, Deputy Superintendent 


Public School Business Bureau...... D. E. oe, Director 
U. G y, Supervisor 

Child Helping and Accounting Bureau .J. Y. SHAMBACH, Director 
Attendance and Child Labor Laws.E. A. QUACKENBUSH, Sup. 
GOMES 6a wien decane HaroLp L. Ho.sroox, Supervisor 
School Buildings Bureau............ H. C. E1cuer, Director 
F. M. HIGHBERGER, Assistant Director 

SAMUEL H. JAMISON, Supervisor 

Harry W. STONE, Supervisor 

Pub. Sch. Employes’ Retirement Board. .H. H. BatsH, Secretary 


CHARLES D. Kocn, Deputy Superintendent 
Credentials Bureae... .ccccsceccesccss . PENTz, Director 
A. JACKSON, Assistant Director 
Professional Examining Boards 


STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
President and Chief pantie Officer, FRANCIS B. HAAS 


Mee Pietew W. BMPs... os ooo co is decweccecas Carlisle 
BipaNGis ee COME LI, cccecectuscesateoetonuwenan Dimock 
CHARERG F. PHCERY. 6 ics ccs teccsceustectauened Pittsburgh 
SAURONE Ge PERISHER o 6cc. cc ic ccc ce peetencencees Philadelphia 


Jamns. N. RUGS: « «6 :.csec<ces 


Architects Optometrical 
Anthracite Mine Inspectors Osteopathic 
Bituminous Mine Inspectors Osteopathic Surgeons 
Dental Council Pharmacy 
Engineers and Land Surveyors Public Accountants 
Medical Education and Licen- Undertakers 
sure Veterinary 
Nurses 
Institutions of Higher Learning 
aa (BEM Ps MINUMANS < ce wegaccctusicseaseeoues Somerset 
ep EMINOEANIN ES. 5.05 sca dau. ee ehecesctvonskaeue Corry 
ie PAE AROS. occ oss weccadueweeecees Bryn Mawr 
WHEES SAGE WE; SIMAUGEIN. cok cecccicevecscedsvcces Mansfield 


Sis ceduate ances dees Secretary 





Official Communications 


METHODS OF TEACHING IN IMMI- 
GRANT EDUCATION CLASSES 


There is now available for all teachers of 
English and citizenship classes a Bulletin on 
Methods, Material and Devices as First Aid 
to the Classroom Teacher. 

This bulletin was prepared and printed by 
the Editorial Advisory Board of the Inter- 
state Adult Education Bulletin, of which our 
Director of Extension Education is a member. 
Through the co-operation of advertisers and 
the several State Departments of Public In- 
struction, this bulletin consisting of one hun- 
dred twelve pages of practical suggestions to 
teachers can be distributed at fifty cents (50c) 
per copy, which is less than the actual cost of 
publishing. 

Superintendents of schools, directors, super- 
visors and teachers of immigrant education 
classes, can secure copies of this bulletin at 
the above price by addressing R. T. Hill, 
See’y, Council of Adult Education, 280 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 

The Department recommends this publica- 
tion to all who desire practical classroom helps 
in methods, in materials, or in devices for 
teaching English and citizenship classes. 

Francis B. Haas 





A VALUABLE BULLETIN 


The Bulletin Pennsylvania, the Makings of 
a World Power, prepared by State Geologist, 
Doctor George H. Ashley, is being sent to 
superintendents through a co-operative ar- 
rangement between the Department of Forests 
and Waters and the Department of Public In- 
struction. The study was made as part of 
the topographic and geologic survey and was 
written for distribution in connection with 
the geological surveys exhibited at the Sesqui- 
centennial. The Bulletin contains a wealth of 
interesting and valuable material relative to 
the natural resources of our State and is 
presented in such a way as to prove most 
useful not only for school work but for public 
addresses. 

Francis B. Haas 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The below listed publications recently came 
from the press and are ready for distribution. 
Persons desiring copies of the same should 
make application to the local county or dis- 
trict superintendent. 

Educational Monographs. Volume 1, Num- 
ber 5—Pennsylvania Age Grade Study, 1921- 
24 


Bulletin Number 29—Organization of a 
Health Instruction Program for One-Teacher 
Schools 

Bulletin Number 16—the revised Manual 
for High Schools 


MEETING OF THE STATE COUNCIL 
OF EDUCATION, NOVEMBER 12, 1926 


The State Council of Education met Friday, 
November 12, in the office of the Official 
Hostess, Pennsylvania Building, Sesquicen- 
tennial Exposition, Philadelphia, in connection 
ga exercises of Pennsylvania Education 
Week. 


In addition to the usual matters of routine 
business, the following items of new business 
were transacted: 

Applications for the approval of sites for 
consolidated schools were approved as follows: 
1. Tredyffrin Township (2  sites)—Chester 

County 
2. Bart Township—Lancaster County 
3. Newport Union—Perry County 

The following new consolidated schools were 
approved: 

1. Bradford Township—Clearfield County 
2. Franklin Township—Snyder County 

Forty-eight schools having an enrolment of 
ten or fewer pupils were approved for con- 
tinuance during the school year 1926-27. 

A request of the Board of Trustees of the 
Cumberland Valley State Normal School at 
Shippensburg for authority to purchase addi- 
tional property was approved. 





CONTINUED SCHOOLS 


Section 1406 of the School Code provides: 
“That whenever the average term attendance 
of pupils regularly enrolled at any one-room 
school in any district of the fourth class or 
township which is a district of the third class 
is ten or less than \ten, the board of school 
directors shall close such school. 


“If the board of school directors does not 
deem it feasible to close such school, it may 
present its petition to the State Council of 
Education, showing the reason why such 
school should not be closed; thereupon the 
State Council of Education shall consider such 
petition, and shall make such order as may 
seem just in the premises: Provided, how- 
ever, If any school as aforesaid has been 
closed because the average term attendance 
of pupils enrolled was ten or less than ten, 
and has been reopened upon an order of the 
State Council of Education, and the average 
term attendance is twelve or more after such 
reopening, such school shall be considered re- 
established.” 

Permits for the continuance of 469 schools 
have been granted by the State Council of 
Education under the provisions of this Sec- 
tion. A ruling of the State Council requires 
that the school house and other buildings be 
clean and in good repair; that a library, sup- 
plementary readers,-maps, a globe and diction- 
aries be provided; that the water supply be 
satisfactory. 
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This act indicates that a school having so 
low an attendance has no legal recognition 
without this permit and is, therefore, not en- 
titled to State Appropriation. 

As the permit is valid for but one year, 
annual applications are necessary unless the 
average daily attendance for the term is 
twelve. It then becomes a reestablished school. 
School boards, teachers and patrons should 
do everything possible to encourage regular 
attendance. Whenever the attendance is ten 
or less, the board should provide transporta- 
tion to other schools wherever possible. If 
transportation is not feasible, application for 
the continuance of the school should be made 
several weeks before the school is expected to 


open. 





ATTENDANCE REPORT HONOR ROLL 
September 1926 

Teachers in the following counties and dis- 
tricts made it possible for their superinten- 
dents to forward all their September attend- 
ance reports to the Department of Public In- 
struction on time: 

Counties 


Milton 
Minersville 
Monessen 
Mount Carmel 
Mt. Pleasant 


Mt. Pleasant Twp. 


Muhlenberg 
Munhall 
Nanticoke 
Nanty-Glo 
New Brighton 
New Castle 
New Kensington 
Newport Twp. 
Norristown 
Northampton 
Oil City 
Olyphant 
Palmerton 
Phoenixville 
Pittston 
Plymouth 
Pottstown 
Punxsutawney 
Radnor Twp 
Rankin 
Reading 
Redstone 
Ridgway 
Rochester 
Rostraver 
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Sandy Twp. 
Sayre 
Scottdale 
Scranton 
Shamokin 
Sharon 
Shenandoah 
Sunbury 
Tamaqua 
Tarentum 
Taylor 
Throop 
Titusville 
Tyrone 
Uniontown 
Upper Darby 
Vandergrift 
Warren 
Washington 
Waynesboro 
West Chester 
West Mahanoy 
West Pittston 
Whitehall 
Wilkes-Barre 
Wilkinsburg 
Williamsport 
Windber 
Woodlawn 
York 





CLASSIFICATION OF SECONDARY 


SCHOOLS, 1925-1926 


Adams 
Berks 
Blair 
Cameron 
Chester 
Clarion 
Clinton 
Crawford 
Delaware 
Forest 
Fulton 
Greene 
Jefferson 


Abington 
Allentown 
Altoona 
Ambridge 
Ashland 
Ashley 
Bangor 
Beaver Fulis 
Bellevue 
Berwick 
Bethlehem 
Blakely 
Bloomsburg 
Braddock 
Bradford 
Bristol 
Butler 
Canonsburg 
Carbondule 
Carnegie 
Cecil I'wp. 
Chambersburg 
Charleroi 
Cheltenham 
Chester 
Clairton 
Clearfield 
Coal Twp. 
Coatesville 
Columbia 
Connellsvilie 
Conshohccken 
Corry 

Darby 
Dickson City 
Donora 
Dormont 
DuBois 
Dunbar Twp. 
Dunmore 


Lackawanna 
Lebanon 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lehigh 
Montour 
Northu:nberland 
Perry 

Pike 

Potter 
Union 
Wyoming 
York 


Districts 


Duquesne 
East Conemaugh 
Easton 
Ellwood City 
Erie 

Farrell 

Fell Twp. 
Ford ‘City 
Forest City 
Franklin 
German Twp. 
Greensburg 
Greenville 
Hanover 
Harrisburg 
Haverford 
Hazle Twp. 
Hazleton 
Hollidaysburg 
Homestead 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jeannette 
Johnsonburg 
Juniata 
Kingston 
Kittanning 
Lansford 
Latrobe 
Lebanon 
Lewistown 
Lock Haven 
Logan Twp. 
Lower Merion 
Mahanoy City 
Mahanoy Twp. 
McKeesport 
McKees Rocks 
Meadville 
Middletown 


The Bulletin giving classification of secon- 
dary schools for the year 1925-26 is now in 
press and will be ready for distribution at an 
early date. All school superintendents, par- 
ticularly county superintendents, should check 
carefully classification of high schools in their 
territory and notify the Department promptly 
of any schools the classification of which they 
desire reviewed during the present school 
year. 

This bulletin contains detailed standards for 
the classification of high schools, and also a 
summary of high school statistics, which will 
be of interest and value to high school admin- 
istrators generally. 





THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN RURAL 
SCHOOLS 


The social studies program of the rural 
schools and the high school program as well 
will be strengthened by arranging to com- 
plete Community Civics by the end of the 
eighth grade. The problem can be solved eas- 
ily in combined seventh and eighth grade 
classes by teaching history one year and civics 
the next, and planning the eighth grade exam- 
inations accordingly. -The high schools are 
then free to follow their own social studies 
work in the ninth year. 

If some of the superintendents prefer that 
all their pupils shall pass the tests in Ameri- 
can History before entering the high school, 
this can be done by giving these combined 
seventh and eighth grade classes a history ex- 
amination one year and a civics examination 
the following year. 





Retreat may be success,— 
Delay, best speed; half loss, at times, 
whole gain. —Browning. 








Plan for Dairy Educational Contest for 
Vocational Schools and Pupils 


The committee on contests for the American 
Vocational Association has prepared the fol- 
lowing plan for conducting a Dairy Education- 
al Contest for boys pursuing courses in Voca- 
a Agriculture throughout the United 

tates. 


The dairy industry is the foremost industry 
in the United States, both from the standpoint 
of size and importance. Almost one-fifth of 
our total population is directly concerned in 
the production and handling of dairy products, 
and more than one-fifth of the food budget of 
the average family is expended for dairy 
products. Moreover, dairy products are vital 
in the proper nutrition of our people. 


In general, however, dairying on the aver- 
age farm is not economically done. The pur- 
pose of these contests is to stimulate interest 
in better feeding, breeding and management 
of dairy cattle, to work out the best methods 
of accomplishing such improvement, and to 
develop in the students of these schools the 
ability to interpret the lessons derived from 
the systems practised, and to state clearly 
and concisely these lessons that others may 
be benefited. 

Stated more concisely, the purposes or ob- 
jects of the contest are as follows: 


1. To encourage economical production of milk 

2. To work out a program of economical pro- 
duction for each community 

3. To encourage record keeping so that the 
dairy enterprise may be conducted on a 
business-like basis 

4.To secure accurate information regarding 
production and breeding for future 
study 

5. To teach the students how to interpret re- 
sults and to form proper conclusions 
from past practices 

6. To teach the pupils how to present in record 
form, accurately and concisely, the re- 
sults of dairy practices 

7.To make these practical lessons of the vo- 
cational students available and useful 
to others in their community, as well 
as elsewhere. 

The following points, with their respective 
weights, as indicated, will be used for deter- 
mining the winning school in the 1927 contest: 
1. The largest percentage of students actu- 


ally keeping records ............ 20 
2.The largest average income over cost 
MVE $205. cheeeesceeeden ee ens 20 
8.The largest percentage of students 
using pure-bred bulls ............ 10 
4, The best system of keeping records and 
plans for using them .......... 10 
5. The best plan for growing feeds for 
the dairy herds ......... wpa sie 10 
6. The best statement by the agricultural 
teacher of the school of a plan 


and program for economical pro- 
duction of milk by the students in 
IS ABEDOON 05 l6cxe: aca vrerecnies oniolato eleva 30 


ee re ee ees Te 100 


The following points, with their respective 
weights, as indicated, will be used for determ- 
ining the winning students in the 1927 contest: 


1. The largest average income, over cost 

ere rererrere 40 
2. The best system of record keeping .... 10 
8. The best plan of herd improvement.. 10 
4. The best system of feeding and manage- 


UNSER 55 oyferer/al's ceaterau eaters ielexcie cust ei okerevorei 10 
5. The best system of growing feeds for 
OHNO a 5: 5/555: ssereraierereesistere: sm xstac travers 10 
6. The best statement of plan and program 
for improving the efficiency of milk 
WIE 6 6 ooh 6055 bees swntnees 20 
, Re rey nee 100 


The State contest began on September 15, 
1926 and closes September 15, 1927. 


In order that a school shall be eligible 
for the State and national contests there must 
be a minimum of five boys in the school taking 
dairy husbandry and participating in the 
rules and regulations governing the State 
contest. 

The boy participating in the contest shall 
include in his project all the cows at home. 

A State committee will be appointed by the 
State Supervisor of Vocational Agricultural 
Education to supervise the State contest. The 
committee may be made up of the head of the 
Dairy Department of the State Agricultural 
College, the State Supervisor of Vocational 
Agricultural Education, and a_ breeder of 
dairy cattle or some outstanding dairyman in 


the State. 
H. C. Fetterolf, 
Asst. Director of Vocational Education, 
Member of the Committee Representing 
Pennsylvania 





“The modern high school hopes to do scien- 
tifically for large numbers what the old col- 
lege did by luck for a few; it hopes to dis- 
cover the special aptitudes of each student and 
direct him or her into a life for which nature 
has provided the gifts. What could be more 
tragic than the discovery, when it is too late, 
of the career you ought to have followed? It 
is worth the cost if we can lay before the boys 
and girls a fair survey of the professions and 
trades, of society, of the sciences and the arts. 
And best of all, if we can do it soon enough 
for them to follow their real interests.”—John 
Erskine in Century. . Seah 
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WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 


American public schools are just awaken- 
ing to the importance of school libraries. Li- 
braries are just as necessary as science labora- 
tories—perhaps more so. The demand for 
trained librarians in the future for all types 
of schools will be very great. The supply at 
the present time, so far as we are able to 
judge, is extremely limited. There is need 
that a number of universities and teachers 
colleges should undertake the adequate prepa- 
ration of school librarians.—Jesse Newlon, 
Denver. 


The ingredients that make up the school 
environment, which, we believe, has brought 
forth the latent literary abilities of our pupils, 
cannot be adequately analyzed without taking 
into account the unobtrusive but persistent 
part played by the school library. Organized 
and managed by a trained librarian, it func- 
tions as a part of the instructional scheme, 
fitting so snugly into all the book needs of 
the school that no department and no grade 
is without some constant and continuous re- 
lation to it—Hughes Mearns. 


Less teaching—more supervision of learners 
—is the modern tendency of the school. The 
professor of the future will be simply a good 
reference librarian, and the university will 
consist of a lot of books, an earnest student 
and some one who knows them both and can 
bring them into thoughtful accord.—Henry 
Suzzallo. ; 


The school library lies at the very root of 
the new pedagogy of individual differences. It 
is the heart of any program of socialized ef- 
fort and individual responsibility. The new 
curriculum now being forged in a thousand 
towns and cities cries for tools of learning 
which shall be as good in their fields as imple- 
ments of modern industry are in theirs. If 
the new urge toward education as a lifelong 
project is to become general the child must 
develop in the school library, attitudes, habits 
and knowledge of intellectual resources which 
will lead him to use public libraries and to 
build up his own. 


The prospects of the school library are 
bound up with the future of the school itself. 
There is now in process of development a 
school which will be very different from the 
school of yesterday. The factors and stand- 
ards which are producing this new school have 
a direct bearing upon the place of tomorrow’s 
school library in the scheme of things.—Joy 
Elmer Morgan, National Education Associa- 
tion. 

The data from the twenty cities indicate 
that at present librarians are universal in all 
high schools, that they are common in junior 
high schools and rare in elementary schools. 
Only Denver and Oakland specifically report 
librarians in all their elementary schools.— 
Dr. William F. Russell, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 
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AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 


The requests for material on Pennsylvania 
have been so numerous that it seems advis- 
able to reprint the references given in the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, November 
and December, 1925, and offer some additional 
ones. 


Useful References on Pennsylvania 


Departments at Harrisburg issue the fol- 
lowing valuable material free to teachers. 
References marked (*) give information on 
basis of counties. 


Bulletins and Other Publications 


Board of Game Commissioners—Several 
bulletins on game, wild bird protection, the 
crow, and a special bird bulletin. Department 
of Agriculture—Crop and Livestock Report 
(annual); special bulletins on plant and ani- 
mal diseases; reports on fertilizer, feeding 
stuffs, lime, seeds. *A list of available pub- 
lications furnished on request. Board of Fish 
Commissioners—Bul. 1—Summary of laws 
and information governing fishing in inland 
waters; Bul. 10—What an Acre of Water 
Will Do, or Fish Raising by the Farmer; Let- 
ters on different species of fish. Department 
of Forests and Waters—Bul. 32—Talks on 
Foresty; Bul. 26—Guide to Forestry, Book 1; 
Bul. 30*—The Forest Situation in Pennsyl- 
vania; Bul. 31*—In Pennsylvania’s Woods; 
Circular 25—How to Use the State Forest; 
Bul. 27—Forest Fires; How to Fight Them; 
Circular 28—Plant Forest Trees on Idle 
Acres; Circular 31—Forest Trees to Plant; 
Bul. 35—Lessons in Forest Protection; Bul. 
37*—The State Forests of Pennsylvania. 
Many bulletins on coal, iron, gas, clay and 
other deposits of ore bodies dealing with spe- 
cific areas are available. *A list of publica- 
tions furnished upon request. Department of 
Internal A ffairs—Bureau of Statistics and In- 
formation—* Report on Productive Industries, 
1921 (this also includes much valuable data 
on railways, waterways, etc.) ; *Fourth Indus- 
trial Directory—a dissection of industries in 
every county in Pennsylvania including a list 
of concerns engaged in productive industry. 
Department of Labor and Industry—Monthly 
Bulletin of Department of Labor and Industry. 


Maps 

1. Departments and Commission at Harris- 
burg issue the following maps free to teach- 
ers: Department of Forests and Waters— 
Pennsylvania State Forests Game Preserves 
and Refuges*; Individual maps of the follow- 
ing State Forests*: Delaware, Karoondinha, 
Logan, Michaux, Tuscarora, Sproul, Tioga, 
Susquehannock, Sinnemahoning, Tiodaghton 
(eastern section), Tiodaghton (western sec- 
tion). Department of Highways—State High- 
way*. Public Service Commission—Steam 
Railroads*, Electric Railroads*. 

2. Other sources for Pennsylvania maps 
are: U. S. Geological Survey, Washington, 
D. C.—-Index map of Pennsylvania issued free. 














On this map are indicated all places for which 
topographic survey maps in Pennsylvania have 
been made. These topographic maps* which 
are particularly useful in seventh grade are 
not free but may be purchased at cost, ten 
cents each. U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Soils, Washington, D. C—Soil Sur- 
vey Maps* which are available for every sec- 
tion of Pennsylvania, although some are in 
preliminary form. Other maps on Coal*, 
Electric Power Lines and Transmission Cen- 
ters*, Oil and Gas Fields and Oil Pipe Lines* 
may be purchased at a relatively low price 
from the U. S. Geological Survey, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

3. County Maps: in colors, price fifty cents 
each to cover cost of publication, can be ob- 
tained from the Pennsylvania Department of 
Highways, Harrisburg, for all counties except 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Bedford, Bradford, 
Butler, Center, Clearfield, Fayette, Greene, 
Jefferson, Lawrence, Luzerne, Mercer, Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. A blue print for every 
county in Pennsylvania can be obtained, price 
thirty-five cents each, from U. S. Post Office 
Department, Washington, D. C. 


Additional References 


Royal Blue Line Co., Hotel Bellevue Strat- 
ford, Philadelphia—Free map and guide of 
Philadelphia. Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad, Terminal Bldg., Phila.—Booklets: 
Valley Forge on the Reading; Gettysburg. 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Broad St. Station, 
Philadelphia—Booklet on The Pennsylvania 
System. Pennsylvania State Chamber of Com- 
merce, Harrisburg—Booklet on Where to Go 
in Pennsylvania (send 4 cents postage). Phil- 
adelphia Chamber of Commerce, Education 
Dept.—Bulletins on Industries and other Ac- 
tivities in Phila. Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce—Bulletins on Pittsburgh. 





DEPARTMENT LIBRARY MONTHLY 
DIGEST 


School officials, teachers and other visitors 
to the Department of Public Instruction will 
find the following magazine articles available 
in the Department library. Though the maga- 
zines cannot be taken from the library, the 
list will enable teachers and others interested 
to readily locate the articles. This Digest is 
prepared monthly for the Department Staff 
and will be made available in this section for 
general use. 


Of General Interest— 
The educational underworld. D. A. Robertson. 
North Central Assoc. Quarterly, Sept., 1926. p. 
246-253. 
Psychology— 
“Ish’’—Susie psychoanalyses the All-American fam- 
ily. E R. Wembridge. Survey, October 1, 1926. 
p. 21-24. 
Revolt against dullness. Carl Van Doren. Survey, 
October 1, 1926. p. 35-39. 
Administration—Municipal control of urban higher 
education. A. M_ Stowe. American Review, 
August, 1926. p. 437-441. 
Administration—Where and how to find the law re- 
lating to public school administration. I. N. Ed- 
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December, 1926 


wards. Elementary School Journal, September, 
1926. p. 14-24 

Adult Education—Aspects of adult education; adult 
education and the library. C. H. Milam. American 
Educational Digest, September, 1926. p. 15-17, 45. 

Attendance—Making attendance records dynamic. W. 
A. Barton. American Educational Digest, Sep- 
tember, 1926. p. 12-15. 

Assignments—Suggested technique for selecting high 
school pupils who may be allowed to plan their 
own lesson assignments. A. W. Hard. School Re- 
view, October, 1926. p. 618-626. 

Child Study—The gang. F_ M. Thrasher. Survey, Oc- 
tober 15, 1926. p. 71-74, 109. 

Colleges and Universities—Communistic program in 
education. Elliot Frost. Educational Review, Oc- 
tober, 1926. p. 148-160. 

Colleges and Universities—An emanation from Wis- 
consin. M. C Calkins, Survey, October 1, 1926. p. 
57, 58. 

Curriculum—Practical curriculum revision in the high 
schools. J. H. Newlon. North Central Assoc. 
Quarterly, September, 1926. p. 254-263 

Curriculum—Science and the curriculum makers. T. 
Livingston Scholtz, Ohio State University. Edu- 
cational Admin. and Supv., October, 1926. p. 433- 
440. 

Curriculum—Under-graduate curriculum in education 
(Committee report and discussions) Dean C. E. 
Chadsey. North Central Assoc. Quarterly, Sep- 
tember, 1926. p. 149-173. 

Elementary Schools—Play space for elementary schoo! 
children. G. E. Johnson. Playground, October, 
1926. p._ 374-381. 

English—Attitude of junior high *school pupils to- 
ward English usage. E. E. Shepherd. School Re- 
view, October, 1926. p. 574-586. 

English—Quantitative work in English (Com. R.). C. 
O Davis. North Central Association Quarterly, 
September, 1926. p. 221-242. 

Extra-Curricular Activities—Financial management of 
school organizations. A. E. Holch. Education, Oc- 
tober, 1926. p. 114-118. 

Gifted Children—Education of the gifted child in Cali- 
fornia. K. A  Sarafian. Education, October, 1926. 
p. 94-97. 

High Schools—Success of high school graduates of 
June, 1924 in first semester of college work in 
1924-25. (Committee report.) Dean C. R. Max- 
well. North Central Assoc. Quarterly, September, 
1926. p. 190-220. 

High Schools—Why high school pupils think they 
fail C. A. Gardner. American Educational Digest, 
September, 1926. p. 5-8. 

Hygiene—Demonstration of public school health ex- 
amination at Racine, Wisconsin. Nation’s Health, 
October, 1926. p. 702. 

Hygiene—Supervised exercise corrects defects of uni- 
versity men. H. A. Scott. Nation’s Health, Oc- 
tober, 1926. p 660. (Chart showing suitability of 
activity to defect.) 

Hygiene—The tired child as a fore-runner of the 
fatigued adult. Max Seham. Nation’s Health, Oc- 
tober, 1926. p. 681. (From “The Tired Child’ by 
Max and Grete Seham to be published by Lippin- 
cott.) 

Industrial Education—An experiment in selecting pu- 
pils for manual training classes. Irene Glenn. 
Education, October, 1926. p. 88-93 

Junior High Schools—-Desirable qualities in junior 
high school teachers. Supt. E. E. Lewis. North 
Central, Assoc. Quarterly. p. 269-273. 

Junior High Schools—Effect of the junior high school 
on college entrance requirements. School Review, 
October, 1926 p.- 563-566. 

Kindergarten—Social studies in the kindergarten and 
first grade. M. M. Reed. Teachers College Record, 
September, 1926. p. 29-49. 


Kindergarten—Some problems of nursery school edu- 
cation. David Snedden. Teachers College Record, 
September, 1926. p. 24-28 


Mental Hygiene—Mental hygiene applied to first grade 
training. Ellen A. Maher. Journal of Educational 
Method, September, 1926. p. 16-20. 

Mental Hygiene—Superstition in Virginia. A? L. Moore 
Nation’s Health, October, 1926. p. 700. 

Military Training—Compulsory military training for 
boys in Australia and New Zealand. W. C. Allen. 

School and Society, October 16, 1926. p 470-474. 
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Normal Schools—What should Wisconsin Normal 
Schools do before they grant degrees? H. A. 


Brown. Educational Adminis. and Supv., Septem- 
ber, 1926. p. 393-413. 

Physical Education—Play activities for children in 
orthopedic hospitals. Caro Lane. American Physi- 
cal Education, September, 1926 p. 946-950. 

Project Method—Changes in school management de- 
manded by the project method. Biblio. K. T. 
Cranor. Journal of Educational Method, Septem- 
ber, 1926. p. 25-31. 

Psychology—Study of the relation between ability and 


achievement. John R. McCrory. Educational Ad- 
min. and Supv., October, 1926, p. 481-490. 
Public School—The All-Year School. H. C. Weber. 


Journal of Education, October 18, 1926. p. 347-350. 

Reading—Magazines which high school pupils read. 
H. O. Severance. School Review, October, 1926 p. 
587-590. 

Rural Schools—A museum for the rural school. E, M. 
Conaway. Elementary School Journal, September, 
1926. p. 46-47. 

Rural Schools—Training rural 
matics A. R. Root. Education, 
p. 32-38. 

Salaries—Salary enigma. T. O. Winslow. American 
School Board Journal, September, 1926. p. 40, 167. 

Salaries—Salaries of superintendents of schools and 
mayors in cities of 100,000 population and over. 
D. M Kidd and O. M. Clem. American School 
Board Journal, (Part 1.) September, 1926. p. 
49, 50. (Part 2.) October, 1926. p. 51, 52. 


rural dra- 
1926. 


teachers in 
September, 


School Buildings—Public school lunch rooms. C. L. 
Barr. American Educational Digest, September, 
1926. p. 32-36. 


School Buildings—Rational school house ventilation. 
J. E. Rush. American School Board Journal, Sep- 
tember, 1926. p 52, 146. 

School Buildings—Santa Monica, California. Pictures 
and plans of high schools. American School Board 
Journal, September, 1926. p. 57-62. 

School Buildings—Stadium design. Gavin Hadden. (To 


be cont.) American Physical Education, Septem- 
ber, 1926. p. 934-943 
Social Studies—Economics in the high schovl. Ru- 
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dolph Peterson. School Review, October, 1926. p. 
599-605. 

State Aid—Some neglected factors in equalization 


programs. G. W. Willett. American School Board 


Journal, September, 1926 p. 51, 167. 
Supervision—Auburn plan of laboratory practice in 
supervision. B. R. Showalter, Auburn, Alabama. 


School and Society, October 16, 1926. p. 486. 
Supervision—Suggestions for accumulating and organ- 
izing technique for the superintendency of smaller 
schools. R. V. Hunkins. American School Board 
Journal, September, 1926. p 43. 
Supervision—The supervising principal as trouble-fixer 


or educational leader. Orville G. Brimm. Edu- 
cational Admin. and Supv., September, 1926. p. 
413-419. 


Supervision—Trends and purposes of professional su- 
pervision. Clyde B. Moore. Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supv, September, 1926. p. 379-392. 

Teacher Rating—Teacher rating in the secondary 
schools. V. T. Thayer. Educational Admin. and 
Supv., September, 1926. p. 361-378. 

Teacher Training—Professional preparation of uni- 
versity teachers and administrators. (Biblio.) A. 





R. Mead. Educational Admin. and Supv., Oc- 
tober, 1926. p. 469-480. 

Teacher Training—Promotion of scholarship in teach- 
ers of the secondary schools of the United States. 
Gertrude Klein. Teachers College Record, Sep- 
tember, 1926 p. 58-76. 


feachers—Teacher, through the student’s eyes. T. H. 
Schutte. American School Board Journal, Septem- 
ber, 1926. p. 72-79. 

Teachers’ Colleges—New standards for teachers’ col- 
leges. H. A. Brown. Elementary School Journal, 
September, 1926 p. 48-59. 

Visual Education—Education and the moving picture 
show. H. C. Lehman and P. A. Witty. (Biblio.) 
Education, September, 1926. p. 39-47. 

Vocational Guidance—Vocational guidance and the 
commercial student. I. D. Cohen. Industrial Edu- 
cation, October, 1926. p. 117. 

Vocational Guidance—Scientific compilation of voca- 
tional histories as a method to be used in voca- 
tional guidance. H. D. Kitson. Teachers College 
Record, September, 1926. p. 50-57. 





Visual Education 
A Suggested Study of Visual Aids 


Among the most common types of Visual 
Aids are the following: 

Apparatus 

Blackboard—the when and how; Bulletin 

Board 

Chart—(a) standard minimum equipment 

in reading, health, history 

and civics, music, science, 


ete. 
(b) graphic, tabular, statements, 
etc. 
Demonstration, Dramatization, Exhibit, 
Pageant, Tableau 
Flash Card 
Globe—belongs to geographical equipment 
Graph 
Map—(a) standard equipment for geog- 
raphy, history, literature, 
languages, science, etc. 
(b) color, dot, pin, cross-hatch, line 
—for purposes of visualizing 
data 
Model, Object, Specimen 
Motion Picture 


Museum Collection 
Photograph, Picture, Post-card, Poster, 
Print, Picture Cuttings from Magazines 
and Newspapers 
Sand Table 
School Journey or Field Trip 
Sketch or Diagram 
Slide 
Stereograph 
Text-book Illustration 
I. Assemble the above under the following 
classes: 
1. Apparatus and Equipment 
2. School Journey 
3. Object, Specimen, Model 
4. Pictorial Material 
II. Evaluate each visual aid with reference 
to its contribution to the more effective 
teaching of: 
Art 
English 
Geography 
Health 
History, Civics (Social Studies) 
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Humane treatment of birds and ani- 
mals 
Mathematics 
Music 
Nature Study and Science 
Safety-First 
III. List the prominent sources of visual ma- 
terials 
IV. Name at least two standard projectors 
of the following types: 
Motion picture, stationary 
Motion picture, semi-portable 
Motion picture, portable 
Still, stereopticon only 
Still, opaque 
Still, combined 
Film Strip 
V. The legal requirements for 
Booths 
Operating motion pictures 


The following is a list of visual education 
articles which have appeared in the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL to date: 

Title Author Page Issue 
A Practical Experiment in Visual 
ee Sa H. O. Dietrick... . 49 Oct. 1921 
The Relation in Visual Education 
of Motion Pictures to Maps and 


SUE once acubs suas seuss ck A. J. Nystrom......... 365 June 1922 
Pedagogy of Visual Education... o 4 Garwood........ 55 Oct. 1922 
The Film Problem.............. E. A. Press Service..251 Feb. 1923 
Visual Education............... Dr. Ernest Crandall... .349 April 1923 
Visual Instruction at Indiana Nor- 

— Sea ASS a 410 May 1923 
Visual Education............... Charles E. Skinner..... 80 Oct. 1923 
An Eskimo Hunting Party....... Reading Schools....... 143 Nov. 1923 
Visualizing the Constitution...... C. Valentine Kirby.....339 Feb. 1924 
Picture Collection in Schools. .... Helen A. Ganser....... 82 Oct 1924 
Educational Exhibit in State Li- 

brary and Museum........... ae ae 430 Mar. 1925 
Co-operating with the Movies....J. B. Bates........... 598 June 1925 
Visual Education Program.......P. PS. dogg A.Meeting, “a 

Peace Seah oee 0 Dec. 1925 
Visual Education............... Devt of Pub. Inst’n.. “308 Jan. 1926 
The Department’s Visual Educa- 

Sr rere Francis B. Haas....... 373 Feb. 1926 
School Journey..........sceeees Dept. of Pub. Inst’n. ..379 Feb. 1926 
Sources of Picture Collections....Helen A. Ganser....... 434 Mar. 1926 


The Object, Specimen, Model... .Dept. of Pub. Inst’n....474 Mar. 1926 
Color Scheme for Graph Making.. — of Pub. Inst’n...5386 Apr. 1926 


Pictorial Material...........0.+. Dept. of Pub. Inst’n...540 Apr. 1926 
Vitalized History—Historical 

SONG; cc0sc5sspssenss 505% Pauline Ramstine...... 515 Apr. 1926 
Requirements for Showing Motion 

Pictures in the Schools........ De me = Labor and In- 

Lae 529 Apr. 1926 

RUMIR Sac cuucieaebamene ae “ot Pub. Inst’n...603 May 1926 
Local History Through the School 

eS OT RE William D. Landis..... 643 June 1926 
School Journey—How Teachers 

LN an Dept. of Pub. Inst’n... 57 Sent. 1926 
A Pre-View Lesson.............. ept. of Pub. Inst’n. . "1134 Oct. 1926 


De 
Sources of Free Slides and Films. — of Pub. Inst’n...192 Nov. 1926 
Moving Picture—How the Sta 
Educates Its Children......... Cask of Pub. Inst’n...179 Nov. 1926 





WHAT THE DANES DEMAND OF THEIR 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The Danes, as most Europeans, say to their 
prospective high school teachers: “Prepare to 
teach something. Learn much and learn it 
well. Learn how to teach it and demonstrate 
the capacity and then we shall permit you to 
instruct our children.” This is a sensible de- 
mand. To the children it is the only just one. 
—From “The Training of High School Teach- 
. evs in Denmark” by Edgar W. Knight in “The 
High School.” 
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PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


CURRICULUM STUDY AND EDUCATIONAL Re- 
SEARCH BULLETIN. The Pittsburgh Pub- 
lic Schools. Volume I, Number 1, Sep- 
tember-October, 1926. 

The first issue of this bulletin, which is to 
appear bi-monthly, gives interesting reports 
on Double Promotions, Comparison of Illinois 
General Intelligence Scale and the Multi-Men- 
tal Scale, Mathematical Problems in Everyday 
Life and High School Failures. The bulletin 
is sent out without charge and exchange of 
similar publications is sought. 


SELECTED Book Fiums. Fall, 1926. National 
Board of Review, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


HEALTH HEROES: Four pamphlets—Edward 
Jenner, Walter Reed, Edward Livingston 
Trudeau, Louis Pasteur. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York City. 


THE STORY OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 5c. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ENVIRONMENT IN THE 
EDUCATION OF THE CHILD. By James 
Struthers Heberling with a Foreword by 
Cheesman A. Herrick. Published at Gir- 
ard College, Philadelphia. 


A HANDBOOK OF MAJOR EDUCATIONAL ISSUES. 
Published by the Research Division of the 
N. E. A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 


Is AMERICA A SHYLOCK? By Ralph Beaver 
Strassburger. The Committee of Ameri- 
can Business Men, 170 Broadway, New 
York City. 


BULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. Bulletin 
No. 13, 3129 Wenonah Avenue, Berwyn, 
Illinois. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF COL- 
LEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE 
MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND. 1925. 
Birnbaum-Jackson Company, 821 Cherry 
St., Philadelphia. 


LIBRARIES AND ADULT EDUCATION. Report of 
the American Library Association, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


FOLDER on work of the American Country Life 
Association, 1849 Grand Central Terminal 
Bldg., New York City. 


WHERE TO TURN. Outline of Social Resources. 
Welfare Information Bureau, Public 
Charities Association of Pennsylvania, 311 
South Juniper St., Philadelphia. 25c. 


THE TEACHERS’ RESPONSIBILITY FOR DEVISING 
(Turn to page 304) 


Vol. 
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Text 
Books! 


Life 


Savers 





Holden Repairing Materials 


for Mending and Repairing weakened and broken 
bindings—loosened and torn leaves. 

Are Indispensable at this time of year—if you 
desire to keep your books in proper condition. 


Holden Repair Kits 


Save the Books and Save the Money. 


Holden Book Covers 


Receive All the Wear of the Outside of the books. 


Samples Free 


Holden Patent Book Cover 
Company 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 




















Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 












































Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 
include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 
which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not 


purport to be critical reviews but are intended to 
determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


STANDARD SERVICE ARITHMETIC. By Knight, 
Studebaker and Ruch. Edited by G. W. 
Myers. Scott, Foresman and Co. 1926. 


These arithmetics are a conscious attempt to 
apply the known facts about child learning to 
arithmetic teaching. The series includes four 
basic texts, a pupil work-book for each grade, 
3-7 inclusive, and a series of 20 standardized 
diagnostic tests. With arrangements for peri- 
odic practice to prevent forgetting and fix 
previously learned facts, self testing drills, 
provisions for requiring the pupil to form 
judgments and then check their accuracy, and 
systematic diagnostic testing with definitely 
organized remedial instruction, the series is 
evidently an important step in the develop- 
ment of an exact science of teaching arith- 
metic. In addition to the above characteristics 
of the series which are evident to a reviewer, 
the authors state that .the subject-matter, 
vocabulary and devices in presentation have 
been graded or selected through experimen- 
tation. It is claimed that all the printed ma- 
terial needed to teach arithmetic effectively 
is included, and the claim seems to be amply 
justified. The types of problems and illustra- 
tions used appear modern and practical. 


PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Edward Stevens 
Robinson. 375 pp. Macmillan, 1926. 


The author has succeeded in producing a 
very readable presentation of modern psychol- 
ogy valuable for the beginning student of 
psychology or lay reader. The book should 
appeal to teachers who are looking for worth- 
while professional reading. 


ADVENTURES IN HABIT-CRAFT. Character in the 
Making. By Henry Park Schauffer. 164 pp. 
Macmillan. 

A curriculum and a method to insure con- 
duct which develops stalwart and socially use- 
ful men and women. It utilizes conduct ma- 
terial of the Bible, it includes examples of his- 
tory and of contemporary life, it employs hand- 
craft methods; and it does it in a clear and 
forcible manner which stimulates the youth- 
ful love of adventure. (From the introduction 
by S. Parkes Cadman.) The method is an 
adaptation of the Project Method developed 
by Professors Dewey and Kilpatrick. Children 
construct a mechanism (habit-model) which 
visualizes the habit under study and are 
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supply enough information to enable readers to 


shown how to transfer their interest from it 
to the strokes of behavior necessary to fix the 
habit, thus making an adventure out of the 
formation of such personal habits as sincer- 
ity, courage, courtesy and trustworthiness. Ex- 
amples: the arch with its Keystone typifies 
“Truthworthiness;” a clock face with the 
hours labeled family, friends, teachers, of- 
ficials, etc., suggests “Courtesy at all times.” 


GUIDANCE OF CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. Com- 
piled by Child Study Association of 
America. Edited by Benjamin C. Gruen- 
berg. 324 pp. Macmillan. 

A volume of readings from many authors 
who have a professional concern with children, 
classified under four general headings: Im- 
pulses and Activities; Social Environment; 
Organic Foundations; Individual Variations. 
A sequel to “Outlines for Child Study.” 


THE PATH OF LEARNING. By Henry W. Holmes, 
Dean of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University and Burton P. 
Fowler, Head Master of Tower Hill 
School, Wilmington, Delaware. 488 pp. 
Little, Brown and Company. 


Seven groups of essays with forewords and 
biographical notes: Some Conceptions of Edu- 
cation, Democracy and Public Education, the 
Problem of Mental Discipline; What Shall We 
Teach? Experiments in Public Education; 
Education for Character; the Profession of 
Teaching. 


FATHERS OF THE REVOLUTION. By Philip Gue- 
dalla. Illustrated. 302 pp. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. $3.50. 


This volume should prove inspirational to 
students and teachers of history, in fact, to 
all who delight in thought-provocative read- 
ing, that sends them to libraries for additional 
light. Its theme stresses the occasional great 
age that brings forth the man (often the ordi- 
nary man) whom we then style great. “Napo- 
leon matured precisely with his moment. The 
stage was waiting; and he took the center of 
it, a Great Man beyond denial.” Postpone 
him by a century, and see him emerge in 1914 
as a general “to stem the German rush, incur 
republican suspicions, endure the mild exile of 
eloquent missions to the United States and 
die in 1921, a harmless High Commissioner 
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Melodies, bells, 
and mighty choirs make beautiful 
your Christmas program 


THE tree glitters with candles, and drips 
brightly with packaged gifts. Here and 
there, in little hushed groups, are the chil- 
dren . .. touching each other’s crepe paper 
dresses with trembling fingers. Sleigh- 
bells on their wrists, arms full of toys. 
The Christmas program is ready for its 
color, pageantry and—music. For now, 
though no pipe-organ is in that little 
crowded room, voices and excitement fall 
into a silence before melody undeniably 
from the pipes of a mighty organ! “Christ- 
mas Fantasy, pipe-organ‘number by Mark 
Andrews,” read the slender, hand-tinted 
programs. 

Then after a drama by the children per- 
haps—shepherds with tinsel crooks, ques- 
tioning ‘““Where—Where?” , . . Sud- 


denly the room is flooded with the Trinity 
Choir’s singing of Star of the East. Music 
of exaltation! —Then a trombone plays out 
softly, First Nowell. You hear Adeste 
Fideles with the chiming of tiny bells. And 
behind the chanting of the children’s Silent 
Night—is the profound accompaniment 
by the Victor Salon Orchestra 

Victor Orthophonic Records on the 
Orthophonic Victrola add emotional depth 
to your Christmas program. A spiritual 
richness. Give yourself the pleasure of 
hearing these records in any sture selling 
Victor products. Then plan your Christ- 
mas program around them. You can make 
the program this December easier—and 
more beautiful—than ever before. We 
will gladly send more information. 





Christmas Fantasy (Grand Organ) 
Mark AnbrReEws 19816 


Trinity CuHorr 19833 
RicHARD Crooks 55287 


Star of the East 
Star of Bethlehem 


Adeste Fideles—First Nowell—Nazareth 
20174 

Jingle Bells SHANNON Quartet 19791 

Silent Night Vicror SALON OrcHEsTRA 19820 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


A io) 


HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 





CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
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of some mandated territory in the tropics.” 
Mr. Guedalla believes it more respectful to a 
man, even though a great man, to depict him 
as a man. If the halos of our Revolutionary 
heroes lose some of their brightness, these 
heroes still remain venerable—perhaps the 
more so, in that they answered the call of 
their times. The volume opens with “A Short 
Treatise on Truth.” Then come the biogra- 
phies of “men who (some of them not intend- 
ing it) made two nations grow where one 
nation grew before:” George III, Louis XVI, 
Lord North, the Earl of Chatham, Edmund 
Burke, John Burgoyne, Cornwallis, George 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Samuel 
Adams, Alexander Hamilton and the Marquis 
de La Fayette. 


Throughout the book we sense a happy wit 
combined with a shrewd sense of criticism. 
After reading the analyses of these Fathers 
of the Revolution, both English and American, 
we feel much nearer to them. Thus is the 
purpose of the book fulfilled.—cC. B. K. 


AN EXPLORATORY COURSE IN GENERAL LAN- 
GUAGE. By Lucy Mallary Bugbee, Elma M. 
Clark, Paul S. Parsons, Ruth S. Green, 
Donald B. Sweet, Clarice E. Williams. 258 
pp. Benjamin H. Sanborn and Co. 


This book meets the need of the junior high 
school for a try-out course in languages. Some 
of the purposes accomplished by this text are 
(1) Gives an understanding of the historical 
place of the English language in the story of 
the development of language in general (2) 
Furnishes some knowledge of the history and 
etymology of English words (3) Presents a 
foretaste of the study of foreign language (4) 
Gives a basis for judging whether the student 
should continue the study of a specific lan- 
guage further (5) Through educational guid- 
ance reduces the mortality which accomnanies 
the first year’s study of any foreign language. 
The book is written in a simple and clear 
style and should be of interest to pupils. 


SocrAL ARITHMETIC, Book II. By Frank M. 
McMurray and C. Beverley Benson. The 
Macmillan Company. 


The series of arithmetics of which this book 
is a part applies arithmetic to the daily life 
of the pupil in such ways as will prove useful 
and helpful to him in his actual experience. 
For example, per cent and decimals are re- 
viewed while the pupil is considering problems 
in the value of a good education. Loans, notes 
and discounts come under the practical head- 
ing of “Borrowing Money for Use in Busi- 
ness.” “How a Bank Serves a Community” 
introduces banking, interest,, average daily 
balances, etc. Such practical application of 
arithmetic in the daily lesson is invaluable. 


Our CoMMUNITY LIFE. By Clyde L. King and 
J. Lynn Barnard. John C. Winston Com- 
pany. 

Clyde L. King, professor of Political Sci- 
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ence at the University of Pennsylvania and 
J. Lynn Barnard, director of Social Studies, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg, have collaborated in producing for 
young people an able text on social contacts. 
It is a well-written text covering all phases of 
social contacts in the community life and is 
enhanced in value by many interesting illus- 
trations. Each chapter concludes with Topics 
for Investigation, Suggested Readings and Ad- 
ditional References. 


PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL SUPPLY MANAGEMENT. 
By Robert B. Taylor, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 


This study presents a plan for the manage- 
ment of school supplies which is in harmony 
with accepted criteria. New forms for im- 
proving current practices in accounting are 
offered as are charts showing the system 
recommended. A criticism of current methods 
of supply management as found in_ public 
school systems in sixteen cities is presented. 
Charts representing graphically the systems 
discussed and tables of cost covering a period 
of five years are given. The methods of sup- 
ply management in use in fourteen large busi- 
ness corporations are presented to show con- 
trasts and comparisons. 


THE Book oF KNOWLEDGE. New Edition in 
twenty volumes, copyright, 1926. Pub- 
lished by The Grolier Society, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York. 


“A child who can read intelligently has the 
tools of his education in his hands,” says An- 
gelo Patri in his Introduction to Teachers, in 
The Book of Knowledge. “For the searching 
pupil and teacher there is no better source 
book than these we offer you.” 


It is evident at first glance that the 1926 
edition of The Book of Knowledge has been 
brilliantly revised and re-illustrated. Here is 
a school reference library complete in itself— 
a library to which the children will turn with 
genuine interest and delight, because The Book 
of Knowledge has been written to entertain 
while it teaches. There are eighteen depart- 
ments—History, The Earth, Physiology and 
Hygiene, Science, Invention, Fine Arts, Sto- 
ries, Literature, Poems, Manual Training, etc. 
The 15,000 educational illustrations, 5,000 
more than in any previous edition, are printed 
in gravure, in halftone and in color. 


No review of The Book of Knowledge would 
be complete without special mention of the 
Worthwhile Games, arranged by Ethel B. 
Waring for pupils of the Kindergarten, and 
first and second grades. These Worthwhile 
Games teach, through a series of interesting 
play-activities, the essential skills of reading, 
writing, numbering, telling time, etc. 


The index Volume of the 1926 edition is of 
particular interest to teachers, for it contains 
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“Compton’s has undoubtedly 
become one of the accepted 
juvenile encyclopedias and its 


contribution is unique.” 


Wisconsin Library Bulletin 
— December, 1925 


“Every library, every school, 
and every home should have 
such a simple; yet thorough 
and scholarly survey of ency- 
clopedia knowledge as Comp- 
ton’s presents.” 


Michigan Library Bulletin 
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PAGES PAGES 


PAGES 
FOR POST ES- SEA ONE on-ito 


OorLENES 


Compt Ehceem™ & 
Geta Ee conta Fee Ge Conon Bes 
SESE: Bises ears bears Lees 


School and Library Authorities 
Endorse Compton’s ... Read 
Their Unsolicited Comment 


Compton’s is the only encyclo- 
pedia included in general ref- 
erence list for rural schools 
prepared by Fannie W. Dunn, 
Columbia University. 


Recommended specially for ma- 
terial on elementary science in 
Department of Superintend- 
ence Year Book 1925-1926. 
The only encyclopedia given 
recognition in the Year Book. 
On the approved list of every 
state regularly approving pub- 
lications of this type. 


School Price $55.00 
ef Seventh edition; 10 volumes; specially reinforced by our exclusive te 


Dura-Bound Process; 4500 pages; more than 8000 illustrations. 7 


Write for sample pages or order direct 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Publishers 


1000 North Dearborn Street r Chicago, Illinois 


THE ACCEPTED EDUCATIONAL STANDARD 
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Graded Courses of Study—outlines, questions 
for drill, outdoor and indoor projects, and a 
fascinating series of “false-true” and judg- 
ment tests—prepared by Isabella Stewart and 
Harry A. Krail, Assistant Principals, School 
45, Bronx, New York. Angelo Patri has writ- 
ten the Introductions. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


F. M. Ambrose Company, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass.: 
VITAL ENGLISH. Three books: Primary, In- 
termediate, Advanced. By C. Ralph Tay- 
lor. 


D. Appleton and Company, 35 West 32nd 
Street, New York City: 
ALGEBRA. A Second Book. By Howard Bates 
Baker. 


A. S. Barnes and Company, 7 West 45th 
Street, New York City: 
A Brier HIstory OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
By Emmett A. Rice. $2.00. 


Beckley-Cardy Company, 17 East 23rd Street, 
Chicago, IIl.: 
ADVENTURES IN STORYLAND. A Primer. By 
Frances Lilian Taylor. 60c. 
Story-Book TALES. By Mina Pearl Ashton. 
70c. 


Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 
THE FIELD SIxTH READER. By Walter Tay- 
lor Field. 92c. 


The Gregg Publishing Company, 20 West 47th 
Street, New York City: 
THE NEW RATIONAL TYPEWRITING. By Rup- 
ert P. Sorelle. 
THE NEW RATIONAL TYPEWRITING. Intensive 
Course. By Rupert P. Sorelle. 


Hall and McCreary Company, 430-432 S. Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago, III: 
THE NEW PRIMER. By Eva A. Smedley and 
Martha C. Olson. 60c. . 


D. C. Heath and Company, 231-245 West 39th 
Street, New York City: 

A GrRouP OF FAMOUS LEADERS IN AMERICAN 
History. By May S. Hawkins. 

First LATIN LESSONS. For Junior and Sen- 
ior High Schools. By Carrie Ambrose 
Parsons and Charles Edgar Little. 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES. By Joseph 
Roemer and Charles Forrest Allen. 


Houghton, Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass.: 
LITERATURE IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Book One. By Emma Miller Bolenius. 
$1.40. 


Little, Brown and Company, Boston, Mass.: 
THE Gay KITCHEN. A reader. By James 
Woodward Sherman. 
THE UNDERSTANDING PRINCE. The Atlantic 
Readers. Book One. By Randall J. Con- 
don. 


December, 1926 


Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City: 
THE Swiss FAMILY ROBINSON. Abridged by 
J. C. Allen. 65c. 


Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City: 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Revised. 
By Henry William Elson. 

LABORATORY MANUAL OF HIGH SCHOOL GE- 
OGRAPHY. By E. E. Ramsey and J. A. 
Price. 

JUNIOR OFFICE PRACTICE. By Mary F. Cahill. 

GENERAL SOCIAL SCIENCE. By Ross L. 
Finney. 

ECONOMIC SuccEss. By William Morse Cole. 

SouTH AMERICA. The Continents and Their 
People. By James Franklin Chamber- 
lain and Arthur Henry Chamberlain. 

LA CASA DE Los CUERVOS. Por Hugo Wast. 
Edited by E. H. Hespelt 

ESPANA. Por A. Marinoni. 

AMERICAN HISTORY FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Revised Edition. By Marguerite Stock- 
man Dickson. 

ELEMENTS OF Economics. A textbook for 
secondary schools. By Charles Ralph 
Fay. 

A GUIDEBOOK IN ENGLISH. By Helen E. San- 
dison and M. L. Lowery. 

THE COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOL. By Milo 
H. Stuart. 


National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.: 

ADDRESSES AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE PHILA- 

DELPHIA MEETING OF THE N. E. A. 1926. 


Orchard Hill Press, Croton-on-Hudson, New 
York: 
THE USE OF THE MARGIN. The Art of Life 
Series. By Edward Howard Griggs. 


Pennsylvania State Department of Forests and 
Waters, Harrisburg, Pa.: 

Atlas of Pennsylvania. Topographic and 
Geologic: 

PUNXSUTAWNEY QUADRANGLE. No. 65. By 
George H. Ashley. 

ALLENTOWN QUADRANGLE. No. 206. By Ben- 
jamin LeRoy Miller. 

GREENSBURG QUADRANGLE. No. 37. By Mere- 
dith E. Johnson. 

NEW HOLLAND QUADRANGLE. No. 178. By 
Anna I. Jonas and George W. Stose. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York City: 
How TO WRITE AND How To DELIVER AN 
ORATION. By Frederick Houk Law. 
Davip GOES TO GREENLAND. By David Bin- 
ney Putnam. 
THE SEVEN CITIES OF CiBoLA. By Arleen 
Nusbaum. $2. 


Rand McNally and Company, 536 South Clark 
Street, Chicago, IIL: 
THE NEw SOCIAL Civics. By W. E. Phillips 
and Jesse H. Newlon. 
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Row, Peterson and Company, New York City: 
History StToRIES OF OTHER LANDS. In six 
books. By Arthur Guy Terry. 


Simon and Schuster Company, New York City: 
THE PRINCE OF WAILS. By Pauline Felix 
Geffin. 


Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company, 17 West 
38th Street, New York City: 
AN EXPLORATORY COURSE IN GENERAL LAN- 
GUAGE. By Lucy Mallory Bugbee and col- 
laborators. 


Silver Burdett and Company, 39 Division Street, 
Newark, New Jersey 
THE PATHWAY TO READING. Sixth Reader. 
Bessie Blackstone Coleman, Willis L. Uhl 
and James Fleming Hosic. 


The Stratford Company, Boston, Mass.: 
PRACTICAL HEALTH TALKS. By H. E. Geh- 
man. 


The University Publishing Company, 1126 Q 

Street, Lincoln, Nebraska: 
Music APPRECIATION READERS. Book One and 
Book Two. By Hazel Gertrude Kinscella. 


Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago, IIL: 
NEW STORIES. Community Life. A Second 
Reader. By Marjorie Hardy. 


John C. Winston Company, 1006 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

LE VOYAGE DE MONSIEUR PERRICHON. Par 
Labiche et Martin. Edited by Robert 
Fouré and Héléne Fouré. 

CouRS PRATIQUE DE FRANCAIS PouR ComM- 
MENCANTS. Par E. B. de Sauzé. 

THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. By James Fen- 
imore Cooper. Edited by Frederick 
Houk Law. 

MACBETH. By William Shakespeare. Edited 
by Gilbert S. Blakely. 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’sS DREAM. By William 
Shakespeare. Edited by Edwin Van B. 
Knickerbocker. 

TREASURE ISLAND. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son. Edited by Gilbert S.: Blakely. 

My Book. The Winston Pre-primer. A read- 

er that little people can make. 


The World Book Company, Yonkers-on-the 
Hudson, New York: 

MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE BY DRAW- 
INGS. By Florence L. Goodenough. $1.80. 
GOODENOUGH INTELLIGENCE TEST in 
package of 25 with key and class rec- 
ord. 60c. 

LATIN PROGNOSIS TEST. By Jacob S. Orleans 
and Michael Solomon. 


READINGS IN CIvic SoctoLocy. By Edward 
Alsworth Ross and Mary Edna McCaull. 
$1.80. 


JIMMIE AND THE JUNIOR SAFETY COUNCIL. 
By Stella Boothe. $1.20. 
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— THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Because 

Hundreds of Supreme Court Judges 
concur in highest praise of the work 
as their Authority. 


The Presidents of all leading Universities, 
Colleges, and Normal Schools give their 


hearty indorsement. 

All States that have adopted a large diction- 
ary as standard have selected Webster’s New 
International. 


The Schoolbooks of the Countryadhere to the 
Merriar Webster system of diacritical marks. 
The Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ington uses it as authority. 


Write for Helps in Teaching 
the Dictionary, FREE. 


G.&C.Merriam , 
Company, Z 


Springfield, 
Mass. 


Get 
The Best! 

















THE BANNER 


(18th in the series) 

Another Songbook for Schools and Teach- 
ers’ Institutes is added to our successful line. 

Plenty of sparkling new songs, enough of 
standard old selections. 

Seores of Teachers’ Institutes will introduce 
“THE BANNER’. Thousands of schools will use it 
Will your school?. 

Low Price 15c for one, $1.65 the doxen 
$12.50 the hundred, postpaid, 
«a FREE Copy to any Superintendent, Principal 
or Supervisor. 


THE SEARCH FOR THE 
) | WING WONG JAR 
| a ‘= || High School Operetta, Japan- 
i THE ARCH! ese in setting, Visitors from the 
WIN WON states are there. Laugh with the 
| ¥ Batter Cake Man, be cheerful 
AR with the girls and the Professor, 
Wit, humor, good taste in the dialogue. 
Sparkling Melodious Rhythmic Music, 
50 cents each, $5.00 the dozen. 
INSPECTION COPY sent on request. 
Hall-Mack Co. 21st & Arch Sts., Phila., Pa. 
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JAMES M. Gass, formerly director of junior 
high schools in Pennsylvania, is now consultinge 
director of junior high schools for the Florida 
State Department of Public Instruction. His 


address is 749 Antoinette Avenue, Winter 
Park, Florida and there the PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL is to go regularly as he is 
continuing his-‘membership in our Association. 


WILLIAM McANDREW, superintendent of 
Chicago schools, has accepted an invitation 
from The Monthly Lyceum, 311 West 48rd 
Street, New York City, to serve as its direc- 
tor. Each month he will write a brief com- 
mentary for that publication telling its read- 
ers what not to miss and why. 


W. M. PEIRCE, superintendent, Ridgway, was 
elected president of the Central Convention 
District at the Lock Haven meeting, October 
9 to succeed George D. Robb, Altoona, who 
had served in that capacity for two years. 


I. H. RUSSELL, superintendent, Erie County, 
has succeeded Norman C. Koontz, Titusville, 
as president of the Northwestern Convention 
District. 


A. P. DIFFENDAFER, superintendent, Nanti- 
coke, was chosen president of the Northeast- 
ern Convention District by its Executive Coun- 
cil to succeed Everett A. Quackenbush, for- 
merly of Towanda, but now supervisor of 
Child Helping and Accounting Bureau, De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 


C. C. KELSO, superintendent, Swissvale, was 
elected president of the Western Convention 
District at the Pittsburgh meeting, October 
23. He succeeds W. H. Martin, superinten- 
dent, Wilkinsburg. 


WILLIAM M. DAVIDSON, superintendent of 
the Pittsburgh Schools, has been appointed 
chairman of the N. E. A. Legislative Commis- 
sion. Dr. Davidson was president of the P. 
S. E. A. in 1923. 


Mrs. EDITH DAVISON, supervisor of home 
economics for Allegheny County, has accepted 
an appointment as supervisor with Mrs. Anna 
G. Green, Assistant Director, Home Economics, 
Department of Public Instruction. 


WruraM C. SAMPSON, superintendent of the 
Dubois schools, has been released by his board 
in order that he may accept the superintend- 
ency of Upper Darby Township, to succeed the 
late Henderson M. Mendenhall. C. J. Alderfer 
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has advanced from the high school principal- 
ship to the superintendency in Du Bois. 
Joseph C. Gill has taken Mr. Alderfer’s place. 


THOMAS E. FINEGAN is conducting a survey 
of the Pittsburgh schools under a plan devel- 
oped by the Pittsburgh Board of Education 
and Superintendent William M. Davidson. As- 
sociated with Dr. Finegan are John W. With- 
ers of New York University and Superinten- 
dent H. S. Weet of Rochester, New York. 


SAMUEL FAUSOLD, Superintendent of the 
Ambridge Schools, on November 5 addressed 
the Junior High section and the Educational 
Measurements section of the State Education 
Association of Wisconsin on “The Ambridge 
Plan of Instruction.” 


ARNOLD BENNETT HALL, president of the 
University of Oregon, was formally inducted 
into office on October 29, the fiftieth annivers- 
ary of the founding of the University. Clarence 
Cook Little, President of the University of 
Michigan, made the installation address. 


CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 93-year-old director 
of the New York Central Railroad, has defined 
the qualities essential to success as: First, 
character; second, industry, remorseless indus- 
try; third, a full and thorough knowledge of 
one’s career or vocation; fourth, a due regard 


for one’s fellowmen and the cultivation of 


them. 


EUNICE V. HALL, formerly assistant county 
superintendent of Lackawanna County, is now 
a training teacher in the East Stroudsburg 
State Normal School. 


Lucy M. PowE.u of Cochranton has returned 
to her work as teacher of social science in the 
Rochester High School after two months’ ab- 
sence due to illness. 


HERBERT WENIG of Los Angeles won the In- 
ternational oratorical contest in Washington 
Auditorium, Washington, D. C., on October 15. 
Jose E. Munoz-Cota of Mexico City took sec- 
ond place. Five speakers represented as many 
countries, each speaking in his native tongue. 
The judges were Ambassador Pedilla of Spain, 
Dr. Richard Frederick Antoine Muller, native 
of Belgium and an international engineer and 
scholar; Dr. Louis J. A. Mercier, native of 
France, now of the department of languages, 
Harvard; Dr. Robert M. Sugars, native of Ire- 
land, now of McGill University, Montreal, 
Canada, and Dr. Richard Henry Wilson of the 
University of Virginia. 
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HISTORICAL TRIP FOR SENIORS TEACHERS WANTED 
To Washington, D, C. f e,e in P P 
Mrs. Edith Kern is helpful to High School Principals in ar- or positions in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
ranging their Seniors’ vacation trips to the Capital. Finest lo- Maryland and Delaware. Enroll now and 
cation, refined surroundings, delightful accommodations for settle your future. 
groups or individuals. An ideal home for students away from 
home. Maps, folders and information sent on request. Address: Modern Teachers Bureau 
1912 G Street, Northwest Washington, D. C, 1002 Market Street - PHILADELPHIA 
——- > 
ss Se eed 
11- EARN TRIP TO EUROPE — aseeeemeneeane 
1S. Organizing and chaperoning for world’s largest student i) 3 
- Organizing and char RENT A TYPEWRITER av. naxe 
200 colleges cooperating. Offer lowest cost tours. IF You Pay Its Vatue In Rent, We Give 
ey 37 DAYS $295 60 DAYS $490 MACHINE FIRE E  - Catalogue Free - 
i MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE $390 PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO. 
vim Only one teacher appointed for each college or town \$uite 167 339 Fifth Avenuc .PITTSBURGH. PA.|! 
on Student Internationale 238 Back Bay Boston, Mass. 
.S- NINE Re ANS ESS SOREN BEIT CE. 
h- 
n- = - 
A NEW PALMER “METHOD HANDWRITING*MANUAL FOR THIRD 
™ AND FOURTH ,GRADES 
d This is another self-teaching text-book, and an IMPORTANT LINK IN THE PALMER METHOD SERIES. The 
e instructional part of this new book alternates between teachers and pupils, with such simplified language in the paragraphs 
al to pupils as will fit the understanding of those in third and fourth grades. 
. The simplified drills lead directly to movement application in making letters and writing words and sentences. 
on The diagrams of main and connective slant; the three elements and their applications to capitals, are some of the 
pe new outstanding practical features. 
Measuring the Process and Product 
The last seven pages of this new text-book of Palmer Method Handwriting for third and fourth grade teachers and 
pupils deal specifically with the scientific plan of measuring the process and product of muscular movement development 
he and its application to writing. There are photo-engraved specimens (3 each) from third and fourth grade pupils for 
od purposes of comparison. This is an entirely new feature in a text-book on practical handwriting and is making a strong 
appeal to teachers. 
'S- Retail price 15 cents with a special discount to schools. Fs 
A FREE SAMPLE COPY will be sent postpaid to any superintendent, principal or teacher who will write to our 
“ nearest office for it. 
O 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Palmer Building, Cedar Raplds, lowa THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 
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nf | |] There is an hotel fs Y 
ad N HI ‘in‘'NEW YORK P J 
of | With 1000 ROOMS 
WITH BATH 
by . Rates 
W Single with Bath 
$3.00, $3.50 
4 and $4.00 
Double with Bath 
ad $4.00, $4.50 
“ and $5.00 
b- Twin Beds and Bath 
$6.00 and $7.00 
‘ Parlor, Bedroom and 
n- : Bath, $8.00 
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e- P 
\y 
e, 
“ 5th Avenue and 28th St. 
NEW YORK 
) fq 
. A. M. GUTTERSON, Manager 
l, F 
Known as a Home in the Heart 
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Our Association utilized fully Education 
Week, Pennsylvania State Building, Sesqui- 
centennial Grounds, Philadelphia for committee 
meetings. The following bodies held regular 
sessions, reports of which will appear in the 
Convention issue of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL: 

Ethics, George Gailey Chambers, Chair- 
man, Lansdowne 

Tenure, Albert Lindsay Rowland, Chair- 
man, Elkins Park 

Legislation, Charles E. Davis, Chairman, 
Steelton 

Executive Council, Charles E. Dickey, 
Chairman, Pittsburgh 


THE cornerstone of the new junior high 
school at Northampton was laid on November 
11. The building will cost about $300,000 and 
will contain twenty-four classrooms, a gym- 
nasium and administration rooms. 


PROOF that the N. E. A. is growing is shown 
by the daily cash sheets. The saying “Figures 
don’t lie” is true, if trite. Increased income 
means increased enrolment. Here is the gain 
year by year: 

Gain of 1924 over 1923. .$22,836.89 
Gain of 1925 over 1924.. 10,498.20 
Gain of 1926 over 1925.. 22,318.55 


NAZARETH, Pennsylvania, boasts a_ school 
board composed entirely of college men. Thev 
are W. I. Gold, the president, Bucknell Uni- 
versity; Howard E. Shimer, vice-president, 
Muhlenberg; Walter E. Kern, treasurer, Ursi- 
nus; Lester C. Hawk, Lafayette; and C. Fred- 
erick Martin, Princeton. 


RADNOR High School, Radnor, is a member of 
the National Honor Society, a society confer- 
ring membership upon secondary school stu- 
— attaining certain standards of scholar- 
ship. 


THE City of London Vacation Course, held 
July 28 to August 11, 1927, will include lec- 
tures of special interest to American teachers. 
Information regarding the course may be se- 
cured from Mr. H. W. Ewing, secretary of 
the City of London Vacation Course, Montague 
House, Russell Square, W. C. I. 


AN International Exposition on Child Hy- 
giene will be held in conjunction with the Pan- 
American Child Congress, Havana, Cuba, Feb- 
ruary 13 to 20, 1927. 


THE Board of Directors of the California 
Teachers Association is considering changing 
the word “Teachers” to “Education.” Obvious- 
ly, such a change would be more exact since 
many members interested in educational work 
are not teachers. 


THE friends of Frances Hodgson Burnett 
will lay out a children’s story telling and bird 
study garden in Central Park, New York City 


December, 1926 


JOURNAL 


as a memorial to the author. Plans for the 
garden have been approved by the City Art 
Commission. 


Science, issue for September 24, 1926 con- 
tains an address on “Biology and the Training 
of the Citizen” by James Graham Kerr. Under 
a subtitle, “Science and the Curriculum,” he 
discusses most ably the field of science in the 
schools. 


The Science News Letter, science maga- 
zine suitable for classroom use, is issued weekly 
by Science Service, Twenty-first and B Streets, 
Washington, D. C. Articles are printed on 
only one side of the paper so that they may 
be clipped out for filing or posting on the 
bulletin board. An interesting magazine. 


THE Pittsburgh Congress of Women’s Clubs 
through its education department has kept 
twenty-six boys and girls in school an addi- 
tional year by means of its scholarships. The 
Congress is sponsoring an editorial essay con- 
test among the high schools of the city. Each 
student participating hopes to win for his 
school the $180 scholarship donated by the 
Pittsburgh Sun as well as the gold medal for 
himself. 


The Beacon, a weekly newspaper published 
by the journalism class at the Overbrook High 
School, made its debut in volume I, number 1 
on October 18. It is a five-column, four-page 
paper of very creditable content. 


American Education, formerly owned and 
published by The New York Education Com- 
pany, is edited and published in Volume XXX, 
Number 1 by the faculty of the School of Edu- 
cation, Boston University. The issue is worth 
while in every respect. 


SHIPPENSBURG State Normal School closed 
November 10 to 15 that members of the 
faculty might attend the conference of normal 
school teachers held in the Pennsylvania Build- 
ing at the Sesquicentennial, Philadelphia, in 
connection with the observance of American 
Education Week. 


THE students, business staff and faculty of 
the Cumberland Valley Normal School at 
Shippensburg, presented Principal Ezra Leh- 
man with a life membership in the N. E. A. 
during the annual Home-Coming celebration. 


Tue Parent-Teachers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania at its meeting in Philadelphia on Octo- 
ber 21 elected the following officers: Mrs. Wil- 
liam Brice of Bedford, president; Mrs. E. A. 
Weimer of Lebanon, first vice-president; Mrs. 
George S. Fockler, Johnstown, second vice- 
president; Mrs. Howard Mellor, West Chester, 
third vice-president; Mrs. H. C. Bern, of Al- 
toona, recording secretary; Mrs. Walter K. 
Greenwood, of Coatesville, treasurer. Mrs. A. 
H. Reeve and Mrs. K. W. Mumford, founder 
of the Mothers’ Club, parent organization of 
the Parent-Teachers’ Association, were among 
the speakers at the luncheon meeting. 
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Art 
- 0 EWRITING SERIES 
ng A new book for every phase of study and practice 
ler JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND PREVOCA- BUSINESS SCHOOLS: The New Rational 
he TIONAL STUDY: Adams’ Junior Typewriting; Typewriting, Intensive Course. Complete course 
-he SoRelle’s Junior Rational Typewriting. (Both designated for four months’ work where two 
: two-semester pre-vocational courses). Con- periods a day are devoted to typing. Content: 
tent: Keyboard Technique, with introductory Intensive studies, adapted to the business school 
work on common forms of typing, personal organization, of the Keyboard Technique, Speed 
ya- letters, themes, etc List Price, $1.00 each Development, Business Letter Forms, Manu- 
<ly SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL: The New Rational script Forms of the Rational series, plus an in- 
ts Typewriting, 1927 Edition. (Two-semester troduction to advanced projects, with ample 
US, course). Keyboard Technique, Speed Develop- laboratory problems to develop typing power. 
on ment, Business Correspondence Forms, Manu- List Price, $1.20 
ay script Forms, Billing and Statistical Problems, THE NEW RATIONAL TYPEWRITING, 
she Law and Business Papers. List Price, $1.20 paARTS III-VI. A one-semester intermediass 
ADVANCED COURSE FOR ALL TYPES OF course intended to articulate with Adams’ Jun- 
SCHOOLS: Rational Typing Projects. (One- ior Typewriting or Junior Rational. Content: 
bs semester course) Content: Projects in advanced Business Correspondence Forms, Manuscript 
IDS typing covering various types of work usually Forms, Billing and Statistical, Law and Busi- 
pt encountered in offices. List Price, $1.00 ness Papers. List Price, 80c 
- The New Rational Books mark, we believe, the greatest strides in the science 
e of teaching typewriting that have been made since the introduction of the touch 
oA method. They present features never before incorporated in a typing textbook. 
his Since the first Rational was published, it has been a leader in the educational 
he presentation of the subject. The New Rational simply carries it into an area 
of greater achievement. 
wal Send for full information 
ed THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
gh New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 
ge - ——_—__—— 
nd A T A 
=- | || The National Teachers Agency CENTRAI 
™ 2 INCORPORATED 4 
th Serves Pennsylvania Schools and Teachers : u . AC HERS 
20 experienced placement workers on duty 
12 months of the year in two important AGENC \ 
ed centers. 
he Bice yy hg and Li watag JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
4-6-7-8 Perry Bldg. 1201 Heuse g. 
4 D. H. Cook, Gen. Mer. Emily A. Lane, Mer. 202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
d- Lillian Campbell, a. P ~_— yling, Asst. T a — If you want helpful and reliable assis- 
In Teachers and positions available every day e tance enroll with us. Free enrollment 
an of the year. Free enrollment. Free service to and no charge unless position is secured. 
3 i ial. aS If 
pt ose Be mig —— nit oe School Authorities wen want ood 
:—Northampton, Mass., Syra- eure : 
of cuse, N. Y., Indianapolis, Ind., Memphis, Tenn. gent ice get in touch with us. No charge. 
at 
h- 
A. 
yn. ° 
Teachers—let me give you a regular 
- 9 4 
n- 30c size tube of Kondon’s— yw" 
,0- 
il- We want school teachers to Keep nose and head clear with 
A know and value Kondon sand Kondon’s. It prevents infec- 
5 to advise this healthy habit to Z 
“s, their boys andgirls. 3100 teack- tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 
e- ersaccepted t’ isoffer last season important as cleaning the teeth, 
rT Send the names of 20 or more Clip this ad. Mail it at once 
ty parents of your pupils. We will with the 20 or more names and 
1. // feadyou, notastmple, butareg addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co. 
K. ular size 80c tube of Kondon’s. Minneapolis, Minn. 
A. . 
Take these four steps for pupils’ health 
of 
1g ; SOLD BY 
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PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 
(From page 292) 
LEARNING EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. By 


Walter S. Monroe and John A. Clark, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 50c. 


Firty Years of the A. L. A. By George B. 
Utley, American Library Association, 86 
East Randolph Street, Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA TOURIST GUIDE. State Depart- 
ment of Highways, Harrisburg, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL RANKING OF STATES BY Two 
MeETHOops. By Frank M. Phillips. The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 35c. 


The following programs and directories 
have been published by the respective county 
superintendents : 


LUZERNE INSTITUTE 1926. County Superin- 
tendent, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


ANNUAL DIREcTORY of the Public Schools of 
Cambria County and INSTITUTE PROGRAM, 
County Superintendent, Ebensburg, Pa. 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY ScHOOL ANNUAL 
AND INSTITUTE MANUAL. County Superin- 
tendent, Sunbury, Pa. 


LACKAWANNA COUNTY SCHOOLS. Vol. 1, No. 2. 
County Superintendent, Scranton, Pa. 


The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa.: 


ORGANIZATION OF A HEALTH INSTRUCTION PRo- 
GRAM FOR ONE-TEACHER SCHOOLS. Bulletin 
No. 29. 1926. 


SCIENCE IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. Educa- 
tional Monographs. 





ALERT TEACHERS OBSERVE 
The Alert Teacher will observe with interest 
in our columns 


A gubernatorial biography 
Page 215 


* * * 


Letters to be read 
Page 242 


* * * 


A primer for teachers 
Page 267 


* * * 


Carolling troubadors 
Page 270, Col. 1 
* 


* * 


A program worth listening to 
Page 273 


December, 1926 


NECROLOGY 
Margaret Schreiber, a teacher in the Elk 


County schools, died at her home at Durant 
City, Highland Township, on October 24. 





CALENDAR 


December 1-3—American Vocational Associa- 
tion, Louisville, Ky. 
4—Conference on Economic Interdepend- 
‘ence of Nations with Special Refer- 
ence to the Teaching of History and 
Geography, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia 
5—International Golden Rule Sunday 
27-29—National Council of Geography 
Teachers, Philadelphia 
28-30—State Convention of the P. S. E. 
A., Harrisburg 
January 17-23, 1927—National Thrift Week 
February 8—Association of School Board Sec- 
retaries, Harrisburg 
9, 10—State School Directors Association, 
Harrisburg 
13-20—Fifth Pan-American Child Con- 
gress, Havana, Cuba 
19—Lehigh Valley Arts 
Easton 
27-March 3—Fifty-seventh annual meet- 
ing of the Department of Superinten- 
_ dence of the N. E. A., Dallas, Texas 
11, 12—Northeastern Convention District, 
P. S. E. A., Bloomsburg 
12—Central Arts Association, York 
18, 19—Southern Convention District, P. 
S. E. A., York 
19—Northwestern Arts Association, Tit- 
usville 
23—Western Convention District, P. S. 
E. A., Pittsburgh 
30-April 2—Schoolmen’s Week Sessions 
and Southeastern Convention District, 
P. S. E. A., University of Pennsylva- 
nia, Philadelphia 
April 11-16—Pan-Pacific Conference on Edu- 
cation, Rehabilitation, Reclamation 
and Recreation, Honolulu, Hawaii 
April—Eastern Arts Convention, Philadelphia 
May 1-7—National Music Week 
July 3-8—N. E. A. Convention, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 
August 7-12—World Federation of Education 
Associations, Toronto, Canada 
Summer, 1927—National Congress of Parent- 
Teachers Association, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia 


Association, 





CHRISTMAS 
“Christmas is here; 
Winds whistle shrill, 
Icy and chill. 
Iittle care we. 


Little we fear 
Weather without, 
Sheltered about 

The mahogany tree.” 











Colleges and Universities of Pennsylvania Accredited by the State 
Council of Education 
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Institution Degrees Offered President Address 
Albright College .......cccccccccecee| A-B.y BS. coccsccsccccces cccccece C. A. Bowman, Ph.D... Myerstown 
Allegheny College ...... ecvewevell Gakieg Ente lies Bice c ccccncee James A. Beebe, LL.D... a 
Beaver College for WOU: 62. c0ccs Mle Scuacedaaeeenedes aecdebuaaee .| Lynn H. Harris, Ph.D...... Jenkintown 
Bryn Mawr College.......... esccccce| A.B.y A.M:, Ph.D.......ccccccccees Marion Edwards Park, Ph.D -| Bryn Mawr 
Bucknell University ...........+. A.B, TAG, ADE, MEG. .cccccosses. Emory W. Hunt, LL.D........ Lewisburg 
Carnegie Institute of Technology... . Ln. BG. AM., M.S., Prof. 
i” Reece errr er .-| Thomas S. Baker, Ph.D. Pittsburgh 
Cedar Crest College. ....ccccccces Ces Mee Me) ceciducevateuccucheancen William F. Curtis, Litt.D. Allentown 
Dickinson College ........seseee. ocel Ake, Binds BER Ts Bivccscces — H. Morgan, LL.D. Carlisle 
Drexel Institute ........... SHRSCHS OCR gc Gadedebdsnedandddveddawveudcted G. Matheson, ai --| Philadelphia 
Dropsie College ........++.. Sthe eed MIU adacduinekeecenvsucdeceseunetue a Adier, PRD. . cee Philadelphia 
Duquesne University .......... cocee| BS, AB, M.S., AM, LLB., 
G.P.,. PRD, - ‘sS. in E., A.B. 
im Drama ...ccccccsccccccccccces M. A. Hehir, C.S.Sp., LL.D Pittsburgh 
Elizabethtown College ....ccccccccce| AnBo, BiB. coccccccccccccccccccees H. K. Ober, A.M...... Elizabethtown 
Franklin & Marshall. College po hace A.B., B.B.. MLA... MLS...ccccccceee Henry H. Apple, LL.D. --| Lancaster 
Geneva College ........ esiccccsoccesah Ack, Pei, EMOR, BO ccccccccce) Me We POM. IRID. «<<: Beaver Falls 
Gettyeburg College ....ccccccccccecce tir SRE ndhvesceonscetceuctadans Henry W. A. .D. ‘ 
Grove City College ........ cecccccel Bele Dees Dokieies *B.S., B.Mus...}| Weir C. Ketler, 3 --| Grove City 
Haverford College .....ccccccccccces Bsdig VA Rees cncdccdiuceeseeuvees WwW. W. Comfort, LL. D.. besee --| Haverford 
DE GE Cc ccccassxccsoeseoeees Ee Wis DR ccccscnscessens Chas. R. Trowbridge, . --| Mechanicsburg 
Juniata College ....... esvoscesensss A.B., B.S., B.Mus., [a Martin G. Brumbaugh, LL.D........... Huntingdon 
Lafayette College ..... adusneeede cocep Ae, E. AM, MES, Prot De 
grees (C.E., etc.)......seeeeeees -| Donald B. Prentice, Acting.. Easton 
LaSalle College .......... evaneoas ees 3 reer TS .| Brother Dorotheus ........ Philadelphia 
Lebanon Valley College........ oovee Mobs Tis BoMiccccsccccasccnces G. D. Gossard, D.D.... ccc essaeesens Annville 
Lehigh University ....cccscccccccce -| A.M., M.S., A.B., B.S., C.E., M. E., 
EM, FAB, CHO «oc cccccecce Cc. R. Richards, LL.D........ Bethiehem 
Lincoln University ........-++.- ---| A.B., B. of Sacred Theology....... W. L. Wright, A.M., Acting. --| Lincoln University 
Marywood College ......+..+-sseeees A.B., B.S., B.Mus., A.M......... -| Mother M. Casimir, A.B............ Scranton 
Moravian College and Theological 
BOMMUAE, ccercecdcctuscvoeuds caccsl Beles Eeths Debs dctesccccncccess .| John T. Hamilton, D.D.. Bethlehem 
Moravian College for Women....... mh addcteoccwes pe ey are eS .| Rev. Edwin J. Heath.. Bethlehem 
Muhlenberg College ..........see0+ wot Bids TRE, Fi Bic cvccvcccecscnss .| J. A. W. Haas, LL.D.. Allentown 
Penna. College for Women.......... ,\c ee pebadna seed oseaseenees Cora H. ee Litt.D.. --| Pittsburgh 
Penna. Military College............ Cn BE. sbecessesdeccccccancena Col. Chas. E. Hyatt, LL.D............. Chester 
Penna. State College......... waceea AB. ES. AM. ME.. Ph.D. 
Prof. Degrees (C.E., etc.) . Ralph D. Hetzel, LL.D..... State College 
Penna. State Forest School......... BER fe BORORNG coc cc ccccccucnvess Edwin A. Ziegler, Sc.D...... Mont Alto 
Rosemont ‘Conlege o.c6.cccccvedocnses et TAM cescwecuksweoecvecuceuc eg Mary = S.H.C.J. Rosemont 
BORUpII COMETS co ccccccesscccece Bis Wee Keacccosavess eubhuanceaes We Milivceetesanacee Reading 
Sree Fee CONE ov cccccevcenseses As Tas FE ckcewsckccases Dantei Richard Sullivan, Litt.D Greensburg 
RE Wratdin Gonese......ccssccccus A. Wee Pie. BARh .ccsccces. Raphael E. Breheny, a. LL.D Loretto 
FO CORNED cccccccccsccccese B.Bie TiBie A.B. n cccccccccccvceses Kev. Albert G. Brown, S. J........... Philadelphia 
NOMAD COMORES: 66 cic cscccuccsaes MWe TNS oe ccukedatasenewevcceeas Brother George Lewis, F.S.C.,A.M.,D.Sc.| Scranton 
rweent College & Theol. ae: A.B., B.Se., A.M., Ph.D., S.T.D...| Rt. Rev. Aurelius Stehle, 0.S.B., S.T.D. Beatty 
sanna University .......... veh Ack, Eee, Abe. Mey. cccccsus Charles Thomas Aikens, D.D.. .-| Selinsgrove 
aOR COMBEE sccccsvescesveeces AY, Die, Be; WES. acccccnes Frank Aydelotte, LL.D........... .-| Swarthmore 
emple University .....cccccccess oot A, BES. FRR. SE. AD, 
B.S., B.Mus., LL.B., B.D....... 
M.D., Phar.D., Ph.G., P.C., D.D.S. oa E. Beury, A.B., LL.B., pus Philadelphia 
Thiel Conese occ csecescce« auccwens A.B., B.S., B.S. in Ed. .........| E. Clyde Xander, DS evcécsvachenans Greenville 
University of Pennsylvania......,...| A.B., B.S., C.E., B.Ar., B.F.A., 
M.Ar., Ph.D., A.M., M.S., M.D., 
M.M., LL.B., D.D.S..... eoeeeeee| Je H. Penniman, LLD...... seeeeeeeeeet Philadelphia 
University of Pittsburgh....... cocse)] A, MS, PRD. AB. ES, 
M.D., LL.B., Ph.G., Phar.D., 
Do ee Seaddaee --eeee| Je G. Bowman, LL.D........... Pittsburgh 
PE CONGR onic kisiciccisccceuee a aa tnwamae ae George L. Omwake, LL.D. -+| Collegeville 
Villa Martie College ...ccccccccscce A.B., BS... “B.Litt. >.» & Elocution, 
TEMMEE | svcuceccdunens cocccccccs.| Mother M. Loyola........cccee ++eeeeee| Immaculata 
Villanova College .....ccccccssece --| C.E., E.E., M.E., Ch.E., San.E., 
B.A., Ph.B., B.Litt., B.S., A.M...| Rev. Jas. H. Griffin, 0.S.A Villanova 
Washington & Jefferson College....| A.B., B.S., A.M., M.S........+08- S. S. Baker, .D.. Washington 
Waynesburg College ....... ccsucacccet Mena Seen MUM. ciscsucaneseuwne Paul Stewart, A.M...... Waynesburg 
Westminster College .........+.--..| A-B., B.S., Mus.B........+seeeee0+| W- Charles Wallace, D.D -+| New Wilmington 
WHIME QONOEE ciccescctsccscccccecl Melis ENMS cecccnuacess seesceseeee| E. D. Warfield, LL.D....... --| Chambersburg 
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Three initial two-year curricula, preparing for teaching in the elementary field. 


Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who com- 
plete any one of the two-year elementary curricula may be admitted. 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field. 
A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high school field. 


School Special Courses Principal 
Ns on ng RRR ES ANEW ERRENROD UO Ge RERREaOEe ee eee G. C. L. Riemer 
MORN TASTER AER fos: esis Granta dsc van s-ansuiek rosetta GueLoTlSeNG ano ese NRUSIS PAUSE ee John A. Entz 
RMN MM Nis 5:55 Seto id GY ar > exer ase ReoeeaS RAGED heat a OEE Leslie Pinckney Hill 
CR ES eee ere ee ae reer een = Mer ent Kote Robert M. Steele 
*tE. Stroudsburg. .Health Education—Correspondence....... T. T. Allen 
*Edinboro........ I oii eS opens ch ee bu hues ee C. C. Crawford 
*t©Indiana.......... Art, Commerce, Home Economics & Music. John A. H. Keith 
Kutztown ....... Library and Art Education................ A. C. Rothermel 
Lock Haven...... Kindergarten Education.................. Dallas W. Armstrong 
*t©Mansfield........ Homie Economics and Music............... William R. Straughr’ 
Millersville ...... IR Sete y CON etn Susclnaica wees vol C. H. Gordinier 
RES ee Tae nr aaa ener. Ezra Lehman 
*tSlippery Rock. ...Health Education......................... J. Linwood Eisenberg 
*West Chester .... Health Education and Music.............. Andrew T. Smith 


*Offers course leading to B.S. in Education. 

Offers course leading to B.S. in Health Education. 
{Offers course leading to B.S. in Home Economics. 
© Offers course leading to B.S. in Public School Music. 


Catalogs on Request—Address the Principal 
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